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Deſcription of the FRowTISPIEcx. 


MlLrouzNk, the Genius of Tx AGE Dx, 
is ſeated under a WEE ING WiLLow, and 
writing the tragic annals of the year 1770. 
Mercury, the meſſenger of the Gods, is 
flying through the air, to acquaint Mg Leo- 
MENE with the fate of a battle repreſented 
in the back ground of the plate, Oppoſite 
to MELPOMENE, MrNErvaA, the Goddeſs 
of Wiſdom, is ſeated, in a penfive poſture, 
under a FADING OAk, the emblem of un- 
happy Br1TAin. Her ſhield and ſpear lie 


neglected at her feet, implying, that the ut- 


moſt efforts of wiſdom have not been able 
to avert thoſe ills Melpomene is recording. 
The ſhip ſtruck on the rocks, and ſinking, 
and the broken Anchor on the ſhore, inſpire 
thoughts of deſpair, 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


Hiftory of the Conqueft of ME x1co. 


AVING now finiſhed our deſcription 

of Mexico, the laſt place on the con- 

tinent of North America, we think it will 
not be unacceptable to our readers, if we lay 


before them an hiſtorical detail of the con- 


queſt of this empire by the Spaniards : after 
which we ſhall proceed to a minute enquiry 
into the ſtate of the Weſt-India iſlands. 

An ancient painter drew a ſatyrical picture 


of Cimon the Athenian. He repreſented 


this commander aſleep, and Fortune — 


a net over cities to put them into his poſſi 
A 3 ſion. 


2 
— 


6•666 r reer 


. c mas 
6 Conquęſt of Mexico. 
ſion. There never were princes to whom 
this repreſentation could be applied with 
more juſtice, than to King Ferdinand and his 
ſucceſſor the emperor Charles. Without 
forming any plan in the cabinet, without 
iſſuing a penny out of their treaſury, without 
ſending a regiment from their troops, pri- 
vate adventurers amongſt their ſubjects put 
them into poſſeſſion of a greater, and a more 
wealthy territory, than ever the moſt cele- 
brated conquerors had acquired by their 
valour, or their wiſdom. Nor was this con- 
queſt more extraordinary for the trivial means 
by which it was accompliſhed, than for the 
ſhortneſs of the time in which it was effected; 
for from the departure of Columbus, which 
was in the year 1492, to the entire reduction 
of Chili, which was in 1541, ſeven great 
kingdoms, inhabited by a vaſt number of 

- warlike and wealthy nations, were made to 
bow under the Spaniſh yoke, 

After, the diſcoveries of Columbus had 
enlarged the ſphere of induſtry to active 
minds, ſuch a ſpirit of -enterprize went 
abroad, that not only thoſe perſons whoſe 

indigence might have driven them from 
their native country, but perſons of the firſt 
l rank went over to ſettle in America. Gold 
* was the ſpur to all thoſe adventurers, of 
whatever rank, and this, with a romantic 
ſpirit of chivalry, made the greateſt hazards 
| appear but common matters in their eyes. 
| Aud indeed in a country wholly uncivilized, 
under the burning zone, and in many places 
Nen | extremely 


: — 
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extremely unhealthy; the temperance of 


the Spanlards, their hardineſs under fatigue, 


and the patience and perſeverance which 
make the moſt ſhining part of their character, 
enabled them to engage in enterprizes, and 
to ſurmount difficulties, to which any other 
people had certainly been unequll. 

Vaſco Nunez de Balboa made a conſider- 
able figure amongſt theſe adventurers; he 


was a man of a graceful preſence, a liberal 


education, a hardy conſtitution, and that 
kind of popular bravery, which recommends 
a man who engages in deſperate expeditions, 
where he muſt have more authority from his 
ſon than his place. This man firſt ſur- 
rounded Cuba, conquered, and left it. 

He did not there find the treaſures which 
he expected. He therefore relinquiſhed the 
leanings of this field to thoſe who had a 
more moderate ambition, and a more ſaving 
induſtry, He ſought new. ground, he fol- 
lowed the tracks of Columbus to Daren, 
gained the friendſhip of ſome of the Cazi- 
ques, and conquered others. He was the 
firſt who diſcovered the South- Sea. He ſet- 
tled a colony upon that coaſt, -and built the 


city of Panama. But according to the fate 


of all the firſt adventurers in this new world; 
indeed according to the fate of moſt who en- 
gage in new undertakings, he never lived to 
reap the fruit of his labours, 1 1 1 
He tound himſelf ſuperſeded by.onewho 


had only diſcernment enough of his merit to 


raiſe his jealouſy and envy, and who could 
SHES make 
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Conqueſt. of Meai co. 
make no other uſe of the diſcoveries of this 
great man, than to increaſe his own privfite 
drtune. This man was a politician and a 
courtier, and having in ſeveral inſtances 
baſely injured Balboa, he was too wiſe to ſtop 
there, but under a pretended form of 
Juſtice cut off his head, and confiſcated his 
eſtate. | 7 20k. 
Some time after the ſettlement of Cuba, 
Don James Velaſquez obtained the govern- 
ment; a man of good ſenſe in common 
affairs, but ſo much miſtaken, as to imagine 
he could act i great part by deputy ; and 
that too in circumſtances, wherein a man 
who' had but little capacity, could do him 
but little ſervice, and he that could do much, 
would” certainly do it for himſelf. 


The continent of America was now very 


well known, and the fame of the greatneſs 
and wealth of the Mexican empire ſpread 
every where. This inſpired Velaſquez 
vith a ſcheme of reducing gy art' of this 
opulent country under his obedience, He 
patched upon Hernando Cortes to command 
in this expedition, in which he certainly 
made a very right judgment. There was no 
man amongſt the Spaniards, who to an ad- 
ventutous diſpoſition, then common to them 


all, knew ſo well to join a cool and ſteady 
conduct, to gain love Whilſt he preſerved. 


reſpect; not to ſhift his ſchemes according 
to occafions, but perſiſting uniformly in'a 
well:judged defign, to make every inferior 
action and event ſubſervient to it; to urge 
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fill forward; to extricate' himſelf out o 
difficulties. into which he was brought by 
bold actions, not by mean ſubterfuges, but 
by actions yet bolder. This was the charac- 
ter of the man already in high reputation, 
whom Velaſquez choſe to conquer for 
him. $465; | ad 77 IT 
The embarkment was made at St. Jago de 
Cuba, and Cortes was to take in ſome rein- 
forcements at the Havannah. But he was 
bardly departed, when Velaſquez grew jea · 
lous of him; and, without conſidering that 
Cortes was of that heroic diſpoſition in which 
a blind obedience is rarely a principal in- 
gredient, he took the ill- judged ſtep of re- 
moving him from the command of an army, 
which in ſome ſort might be conſidered as 
his own, ſince he had much influence on the | 
ſoldiers, and a conſiderable part of the ex- 1v 
page of the armament had been ſupplied 
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y himſelf. 3 | 2 
When this order, which was to deprive 1 
him of his command, arrived to Cortes, he 1 
was not long before he came to a reſolution. 
He explained the whole matter to his ſol- 
diers ;. he ſhewed them how uncertain the in- 
tentions of Velaſquez were, and how much 
all their hopes were like to be fruſtrated; by 
the inconftancy of his diſpoſition, - The 
event Was 2 The ſoldiers declared 
to a man, that they were ſubjects only to the | 
king of Spain, and knew na commander but 1 
Cortes. The army and the general, thus 14 


* 


4 | a 
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dience, failed for Mexico, nf”! 
The empire of Mexico was at that time 

overned by a prince cailed Montezuma rhe 
2 who reigned from the firſt monarch 
who had conquered the country. The em- 
pire was elective, and the merit. of ' Monte- 
zuma had procured him the election. A 
prince of capacity and courage, but artful, 
hypocritical, and cruel. This empire, 
founded on conqueſt, was increaſed by his 
victories. By himſelf, or by bis generals, 
he had abſolutely ſubdued ſeveral kingdoms 


bound. to each other by their mutual diſobe- 


and provinces ; feveral were made tributary, 


and others, which were not abſolutely ſub- 
dued, were influenced by his power to an 
entire obedience to his will. is armies 
were the beſt in that part of the world, and 
prodigiouſly numerous, In this fituation, 
and ſo headed, was the empire of the Mexi- 
cans; when Cortes came to prove its ſtrength, 
with an army of no more than five wa by 
foot, and not quite fixty horſe. | 

He did not come a ſtranger into the coun- 


try, to encounter a force which he dared to 
engage only becauſe he was ignorant of it. 


He had long made every poſſible enquiry 
from the Spaniards and Indians in every cir- 
cymflance of its internal weakneſs or power; 


its allies, its enemies, and the intereſts 


which determined them to be allies or ene- 


mies. Weighing all theſe, und knowing 


that, along with great hopes, great dangers 


likewiſe lay betore him, de made his retreat 
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Conqueſt cf Mexico. It 
yet more dangerous by diſobedience to the 
governor: of Cuba; and when he landed on 
the continent, he made it impoſſible, for he 
burned his ſhips. | „ 
But though he had made a retreat im- 
poſſible, he had ſomething more to encourage 
him to go forward, than the impoſſibility of 
retiring. He had great hopes that many of 
thoſe itates, who were kept in a forced ſub- 
jection or a flaviſh dread of Montezuma, 
would gladly turn this new and alarming ap- 
pearance from themſelves againſt that mo- 
narch, and, under the banner of theſe for- 
midable ſtrangers, arm themſelves to ſhake 
off the ancient tyranny, which always ap- 
pears the worſt, without forſeeing conſe- 
quences, to which more civilized nations 
have frequently been as blind as they. Tr 
happened according to his expectations. 
The Zempoallans, a nation tributary to 
Montezuma, as ſoon as they had ſufficient 
proofs of the power of the Spaniards, at the 
expence of ſeveral of their neighbours, whb 
attempted to oppoſe their progreſs, threw off 
the Mexican yoke, gladly put themſelves 
under the protection of Cortes, and earned it 
by the large reinforcements which they ad- 


ded to his army. 


Montezuma was ſoon made acquainted 
with theſe meaſures. For, according to the 
cuſtom of that well- regulated kingdom, he 


had poſts ſo ſtationed, that in a little time he 


had notice of whatever happened in the re- 


mote parts of his empire. The diſpatches 


which 


— 
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which were ſent him, were painted cloths, 
exactly repreſenting every circumſtance of 
the buſineſs of which he was to be inform- 
ed ; the figures were interſperſed with-cha- 
rafters to explain what muſt neceſſarily be 
wanting in the picture. So far, but ne 
Farther, had this people advanced in the art 
of writing. As well informed as the emper- 
or was of every particular of this invaſion; 
and of the defection of his tributaries, he 
acted not at all conformably to the- greatneſs 
of his former exploits. He took the worſt 
method which a great prince ever did upon 
ſuch an occafion, which was, to temporize. 
He let the Spaniards ſee, by ſome- trifling 
arts which he uſed to oppole them, that he 
did not look upon them as his friends, and 
at the ſame time neglected to aft againſt them 
as ſo formidable an enemy required. 
They made daily advances in the country; 
His enemies were encouraged, his tributaries 
made inſolent, and his fodzects and allies 
utterly diſpirited; whilſt the Spaniards, in a 
variety of engagements which they had with 
the petty princes of the country, raiſed their 
reputation by a train of victories, and begau 
hs conſidered as invincible, 1 
Cortes, like the great commander he was, 
took advantage of this irre ſolute diſpoſition 
in Montezuma, and uſed every poffiblè means 
to cheriſh it, He always ſent back what 
priſoners his new allies had taken, with pre- 
lents,. and every profeſſion of eſteem and re- 
ard for their maſter, and with the ſtrongeſt 
29 25 "= Ip aſſuranee 
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affurance of a defire of preſerving peace; 


requeſting to fee Montezuma, and to confer 


with him upon ſome matters which he faid 
he had in charge to deliver to him from his 


_ maſter the emperor of the Romans. 


There was at that time a celebrated repub- 
lic on the coaſt of Mexico, towards the 
gulf, called Tlaſcla. This people were ſaid. 
to be ſo powerful, as to be able to arm four 
hundred thouſand men. Powerful as they 
were, chough not ſubdued, they were yet 
awed by the greatneſs of the Mexicans. 
This awe, or perhaps a better policy, in- 
"duced them to give a check to the Spaniards, 
But, in the manner of Montezuma's pre- 
ceedings, they would not oppoſe them pub- 
licly, and therefore could not oppoſe them 


effectually. Some nations, on whom they 


had prevailed to fall upon the Spaniards, 
were over andover again defeated, together 
with thoſe troops 
elandeſtinely to their aſſiſtancge. 
At laſt, by degrees, declaring themſelves 
more openly, as the danger preſſed them, 
they drew a large army into the field, which. 
was routed by tlie troops of Cortes; few in- 
deed in number, but infinitely ſuperior in 
arms, and now grown familiar with victory. 
The conſequenee of this battle was the alli- 


ance of the Tlaſcalaus with their conqueror,. 


which they entered into with the leſs diffi- 
euky, as they were to fezye againſt the Mexi- 


cans, and might now hope to ſerve with 
ſuceeſs. Cortes, however, did not chuſe to 
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the Tlaſcalans had ſent 


14 Conguęſt of Mexico. 
truſt this untried and foreed alliance too far, 
nor at the ſame time to deprive himſelf en- 
tirely of the fuccour it produced. He there- 
fore took a middle courſe, and, accepting 
three-thouſand of their men, he held on his 
route to Mexico. 3 | n 
Before Cortes began his expedition to 
Mexico, he had built a ſtrong fortreſs at the 
principal port on the coaſt, to open a paſ- 
ſage for ſuccours, whenever his ſucceſs ſhould 
make intereſt enough to procure them. This 
he called La Vera Cruz, and it has fince be + 
came a city, remarkable for the great 
traffic carried on between thoſe opulent 
countries and Old Spain. 1 
During the Tlaſcalan war, in which the 
Spaniards ſuffered ſomething, and had every 
thing to apprehend ; Montezuma took no 
eps, but lay by, watching the event, in 
hopes that the 'Tlaſcal.ns might defeat the 
troops-of Cortes at their own expence ; or, 
it the Spaniards proved victorious, he might 
then have the merit of not having uſed hoſti- 
lities againſt them. He loſt, both Fader by 
this double conduct; ſuch an infidious neu- 
trality betrays nothing but the weak policy 
of him who uſes it. However, as a fair cor- 
reſpo..dence ſtill ſubſiſted between them, he 
uled every means he could to diſſuade Cortes 
from his propoſed journey to Mexico. 
At laſt he took a ſtep, worſe judged. than 
all the bad ones he had hitherto taken. He 
ſent; to the Spaniards a very large and magni- 
ficent preſent, of every thing his dominigns 
BA aftlorde d 
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afforded valuable, but principally a vaſt 
quantity of gold and precious ſtones; offer- 
ing at the ſame time yet more, and perſuads+ 
ing them to return to their own country, If 
any perſon in the army was unwilhng-be- 
fore this to proceed, he now changed his 
mind. All were convinced that they ought 
to adrance with ſpeed to poſſeſs the Launen 
of that wealth, of which this rich dunation 
was but an inconfiderable rivulet. oy 

Montezuma, baffled in all his ſchemes to 
keep the Spaniards at a diſtance, having 
uſed himſelf to ſhifting meaſures untill they 


were in a degree grown habitual, found 


Cortes at the gates of Mexieo before he was 
yeſolred how he ſhould receive him. It was 
now almoſt too late for force. He therefore 
diſſembled his concern with the beſt grace he 
could, and received him with ail rhe bo» 
nours a monarch can beſtow, when he would 
diſplay his own magnificence and ſhew his. 
ſenſe of extraordinary merit. Cortes was 
lodged in a palace ſpacious and grand, after 
the manner of the country. AY his Spa- 
wards were lodged with him; but he took 
care to place a train of artillery at his 
—_—_ 53 
Thus poſted, without a blow, in the heart 
of this great city, the capital of the mew 
world, he was for a white at à loſs Wwhar 
meaſures to purſue, for ſecuring himſelf in a 


4 


eonqueſt of ſuch importance. Having re- 


ceived more than he could reaſonably have 
aked, there was no cauſe of complaint, and 


B 2 conſequently. 
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16 Congqueff of Moxie, 1 
eonfequentiy no advantage to be'colourably 
taken. He had only to wait for ſomèe of 
Thoſe critical incidents, upon whoſe uſe al 
great matters depend, and without which 
e greateſt genius muſt be at a ſtand. It 
was not long before one of theſe oecured. = 
Two Tlaſcalans arrived in, diſguiſe at 
Mexico, who brought him an aceount that 
a general of Montezuma had attacked ſome 
of his confederate Indians; that the garri- 
ſon of Vera Cruz had gone out to their de- 
fence, and that, though the Mexicans were 
repulſed with loſs, the Spaniards were greatly 
endangered, many wounded, and one killed, 
whoſe head, by the order of Montezuma, 
was carried through all the cities and villages 
of their country, to deſtroy the reverence in 
which they held the Spaniards, and to un- 
deceive them in a notion they had conceived, 
that theſe ſtrangers were immortal. 
This intelligence alarmed Cortes. He 
knew that opinion was one of the ſtrongeſt 
ſupporters of his little force; that things of 
this kind never ſtop at their beginnings; 
that Montezuma, while he careſſed him in 
his city, was disjoining his allies, and diſ- 
treſſing his garriſon abroad; and that no 
time was to be loſt in dilatory counſels; that 
e muſt keep alive the memory of his former 
Exploits. He therefore took a reſolution 
worthy of a brave man, in a difficulty, made 
for his capacity. He armed himſelf in the 
bheſt manner, and with five of the moſt faith- 
ful and beſt reſolved of his officers, went di- 
"JF F | rectly 
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Alyto-the palace of Montezuma, Thirty 
me is men attended at ſome diſtance, 
Guards of Spaniards were placed at the prin- 


cijpal-arenues-to the palace. | 

It was ,uſual for Montezuma's guards to | 
withdraw, out of reſpect, when he had au, ⁵⁸ 
conference with Cortes. On this occaſion, | 1 

| 

J 


that as ſoon as he was admitted to audience, he 
ſome charged the emperor with the outrages com- 
garri- mitted by his orders, in terms of great re- 
de- fentment, The emperor diſavouws them. 
were But Cortes, after b+ving paid him the com- 
eatly pliment of nat ſuppoling him capable of fo 
led, mean 4 diſſimulation, aſſured him, that he 
uma, was himſelf entirely ſatisfied of his inno- 
lages ceuce; but that others had fears which were 
ce in not eaſily removed: that, to ſatisfy the Spa- 
un- niards, he muſt give ſome ſolid proof of his 
ved, eonfidence in- them; which he could efſectu- | 
ally do no otherwiſe than by his removing Ii 
He without delay to their quarters. A requeſt | 
ngeft of this.nature ſtartled Montezuma, who ne- 
gs of yer was uſed to any voice but that of the 
gs; humbleſt ſubmiſſion. However, he ſaw 
m in plainly that Cortes did not make ſo extra- 
diſ- ordinary a requeſt but with a reſolution of | 
t no making it to be complied with. He ſaw the Ii 
that neceſſity, and he yielded to it. „ | 
mer Thus was the metropolis of a vaſt and | 
1tion powerful empire, inhabited hy an innumer- | 
made able multitude of warlike people, entered 


2 the without reſiſtance by an handtul of men, who 

aith- came to overturn its liberty. And thus was 

1t di- one of the greateſt. princes on earth, renown- - 

ectly 1 e | ed. * 
| 
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18 Conqueſt of Mexico. 
Wi ed fot his wiſdom and valour, ſeized in his; 
palace, in the midit of his capital, at noon -: 
| ay, and carried priſoner, without noiſe or 
violence, by ſix perſons, to be diſpoſed of 


| av. cheer pleaſures... re 
ik: - The people, confounded and enraged to 
| find one whom they always uſed to revere as 
1: a god, treated in this unworthy manner, ſur- 
rounded the quarters of the Spaniards to 
puniſh this ſacrilege, and reſcue their cap- 
tive prince. But Cortes, who well underſtood 
the conſequence of the ſteps he had taken, 
was not alarmed. He knew that he had now. 
4 in his hands an engine, which was capable of. 
doing any thing. Montezuma went out to 
appeaſe the people, aſſured them that he 
was there of choice, and, (which was true) 
that the Spaniards. were wanting in no in- 
ſtance of reſpect due to his character and. 
14 dignity. | * e "fe 
61 This appeaſed and diſperſed the people. 
But Montezuma, whoſe unfortunate circums. 
gances obliged him to act as an inſtrument to 
I his own captivity, could enjoy no reſt, 
14 though allowed the attendance of the prin- 
Wy cipal. officers. of his court, and indulged by 
dhe Spaniards in every thing but his liberty. 


pm eo. - 


Long revolving,. he at laſt contrived a 
| ſcheme, which he judged, without his ap- 
[ | pearing to accur with them, might alarm 

{ his ſubjects with a ſenſe of their danger, or 
118 oblige the Spaniards to depart. by the reaſon- 
ableneſs of his propoſals. He had always 
liberty of going abroad with a guard of Spa- 

43 8 niards, 
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niards, under pretence of doing him honour. 
He now deſtred to hold a council of the ſtates 
of his empire, that in concurrence they 
might ſatisfy Cortes and his aſſociates in the 
ampleſt manner. This council was convened, 
in which Montezuma, in a+ premeditated 
ſpeech, ſet forth the origin of his nation; 
the prophecies extant among them, that a 
people of the ſame race ſhould arrive, to 
whom this empire ſhould be ſubject ; that 
the people were now arrived who were the 
object of thoſe prophecies, and ſprung from 
this origin, to whom the gods had deſtined 
univerſal empire, and who, by their great 
accomp nhments and ſurprizing bravery, me- 


-rited their high den ination: then he ſolemnly 


declared himſelf tributary to the emperor of 
the Romans; he exhorted his 13 on 
their part to a due obedience ; and ended by 
telling them, that, as he had himſelf pre- 
pared à preſent from his treaſures worthy of 


this emperor, he expected that every one f 


them, in proportion to his ability, would 


teſtify his lovalty to their new maſter, and 
his regard to the merit of his general and 


thoſe hrave men that attended him, that the 
might be enabled to depart ſpeedily to their 
own country, with that opinion of their 
brethren the Mexicans, which their affection 
to them, and their obedience to their com- 
mon maſter, deſe ved. | 


At firſt a dead ſilence ſucceeded this ha- 
rangue; the whole aſſembly were confound- 


ed and ſtruek dumb with grief, indignation 


and 
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and ſurpriſe. Then followed a mixed cry» 
as each 7 was affected by ſome particu- 
lar part of the general calamity. The luſtre 
of their empire was tarniſhed, their religion 
ro'be profaned, their freedom ſurrendered, 
their empire degraded-; what was worſe, de- 
graded by himſelf; could they believe their 

cars? Was it Montezuma who had {poken 
in ſucha manner? 

The. deſign of Montezuma was until this. 
moment a ſecret to Cortes; he was ſurpriſed 
5 ſomething chagrined at an artiſice, the 
nvention of which he now penetrated very 
clearly; But this ſurpriſe did not confound 
or perplex him in the part he ſaw it was pro- 
per for him to act. Without any embarraſſ- 
ment, he ſeconded the harangue of Monte- 


uma by a ſpeech, which was well interpret - 


ed, wherein he ſtrongly urged the propriety, 


And infinuated the neceff ity, of an entire 
obedience to their prince and an imitation of 


his conduct. Diſordered as the aſſembly 
was, yet ſtill held by a ſacred reverence to 
their emperor, influenced by the hope of the 
ſudden departure of the Spaniards, and re- 
Yerving themſelves for a better occaſion, they 
followed Montezuma“ s example, and paid 
Homage” to Cortes, in that dumbiand ſulien 
ſubmiſſion with which fierce ſpirits yield to 


neceſſity. He received it, and thanked 


them, as a man thanks his debtor for a ready 
Pap met. 
Cortes faw that this empty homage ſecured 


im nothing; ; but he knew that the gold, 
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which was to accompany it, would be of 
real ſerviee in cancelling the ill impreſ- 
ſions made by his diſobedience in Spain. In. 
Mexico he might look upon himſelf as ſe- 


cure; he had the perſon of the emperor in 


bis hands; he had his forces in the capital; 


he had lately ſtruck a terror into all, by 
ſeizing the general, who had committed 
hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards. He got the 
emperor to diſavow his conduct, and con- 
demn him as a traitor. By their joint au- 
thority, this unhappy man, guilty of no- 
ching but obedience to his lawtul maſter and 
zeal for his country, was burned alive in the 
poblic ſquare of Mexico. But neither this 
orrid ecample, nor the impriſonment of 
their emperor, nor the late acknowledge - 
ment of che emperor Charles, was ſufficient 
to make the Mexicans inſenſible to the diſ- 
grace they ſuffered, nor of the danger which 
hung over them, „Ke e 
They began to confult how they might 
deliver themſelves. Some propoſed to cyt 
off the communication with the contineat; 
and hold the Spaniards beſieged in their 
quarters: for the city of Mexico is an iſland 
in a great lake, and communicates with the 
continent by four great cauſeways, extreme- 
ly curious for contrivance and ſolidity. 
Whilf they were ripening their ſchemes, 2 
report came to Cortes, chat fore words · had 
dropt from a Mexican, concerning the prac 
tibility of deſtroying one of theſe e 
ane, WR AT TH” | From 
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From this word (for he heard no more) 
this, watchful and ſagacious commander 
judged of the whole contrivance. Without 
bowever taking notice of it publicly, he amy 
mediately orders two brigantines to be built 
to ſecure his retreat, if a retreat ſhould 
prove the wiſeſt meaſure. In the mean 
time he kept a ſtrict diſcipline in his army ; 
and to preſerve reverence from the Indians, 
he prohibited their approaching his quarters 
when his men were aſleep, and ſeverely pus 
niſhed thoſe of his ſoldiers who ſlept out of 
the times and places appointed for that pur- 
poſe. All this while no preparations for his: 
departure. 1 e 

Montezuma, fick with impatience of his 
confinement, and ſeeing that he daily loſt 
his authority amongſt the people by the pu- 
ſillanimous appearance of his conduct, as 
ſoon as he perceived that any ſpirited action 
on his fide would be ſeconded with equal 
ſpirit by his ſubjects, . rouſed his dormant 
magnanimity, and, in ſpite.of the condition 
he was in, ſent for Cortes, and addreſſed 
bim in this manner: Cortes, the defires ot 
my ſubjects, my own dignity, and the com- 
mands of my gods, require that you ſhould. 
depart my empire. You are ſenſible how 
much I valued, your friendſhip, and how. 
effectually I have ſhewn that l valued it. 
But, after ſo many profeſſions of good -will 
on your fide, and ſo many proots, of it 
upon mine, after eyery pretence of buſineſs, 
is over, wherefore do you delay your _—— ? 
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1 Bave yielded homage to your maſter, I am 
ready to obey him; I have ſent him pre- 
ſents, or ſhall T call it a tribute, worthy of 
myſelf, and of him? Your whole army is 
loaded, even to an inconvenience, with 
their darling gold. Would they have more? 
they ſhalt have more. But then, when they 
ſhall have ſpoken their largeſt wiſhes, and 
ſatisfied their moſt eager defires, I inſiſt upon 
it that they depart immediately; or they 
may find, in ſpite of the condition I am in, 
of which condition, for your fake and for 
my own, I ſhall ſpeak but little, that Monte» 
zuma has yet courage enough to vindicate 
his honour, and friends in Mexico who will 


not fail to revenge the wrongs he ſhall 


ſuffer.” | 

Cortes perceived ſomething of an unuſual 
reſolution and fterneſs in the emperor's 
countenance whilſt he ſpoke. He therefore 
fent orders, before the interpreter began to 
explain his ſpeech, that the Foantard ſhould 


ftand to their arms, and wait his commands. 


His anſwer was reſolute, but not ſuch as to 
drive the emperor to deſpair. ' He lamented 
the jealouſy which their” common enemies 
had occaſioned ; that, for his part, he was 
ſecured from all fear, by his own courage and 
the bravery of his own troops; bur, fince 
he was ſo ynfortunate as to find he could not 
longer enjoy the "honour of a converfation 
he had ſuch reafon to eſteem, confiſtently 


with the empercr's repoſe, he would depart 
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24 Congqueft . Mexicos 
asfoon as fips'could be built, for on landimg 
he Had been obliged to burn his own. 
This anſwer foothed Montezuma; he re- 
ſumed his good humour, he promiſed to load 
his ufmy with gold at his departure, and 
gave immediate orders that every thing 
ſho@1d_be prepared for fitting out the ſhips in 
the ſpeedieſt and ampleſt manner. But 
Cortes gave orders, which were full as well 
obeyed, to the perſon he appointed for the 
equipment, to delay it upon every poſſible 
pretence. He expected daily the return of 
the meſſengers be had ſent into Spain, to 
ſolieit his pardon and ſuccours, with the 
continuance of the command, A. 
Whilſt he was entertained with theſe ex- 
pectations, and with finding out pretences to 
defer his departure, am expreſs arrived from 
| gl, his govenor at La Vera Cruz, in- 
forming him ot the arrival of eighteen ſhips, 
in Which was an army of eight hundred foot, 
and two hundred horſe, under the command 
of one Narvaez, who was ſent by his old 
enemy Velaſquez, the governor of Cuba, to 
ſaperſede him in the command, to treat hi 
as A rebel, and ſend him in chains to Cuba. 
The governor ſeized the meſſengers, who 
werd 128 755 arvaez to require him to ſur- 
render, and ſent them priſoners with this 
account to Cortes. ge 
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There never was a time wherein the firm- 


neff null capacity of this. commander in chief 
were pit fo ftrongly ta the proof. On one 
han, here was an army in weapons and 

courage 
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ne courage equal to his own, in numbers vaſt] 
ing ſuperior, and above all, ſtrengthened wit 
che name of roy al authority. The Mexicans, 
rer in- affected be fore, would rejoice in this op- 
portunity to fall upon him. On the other 


and hand, muſt he reſign the conqueſts . 
ing he had made with ſuch infinite toils and 


S 12 pazards into the hands of his mortal enemy, 
and in return to bear the name and receive 


little room to hope for an accommodation. 
The thoughts of a ſurrender was intolerable. 
One way only remained, to conquer Narvaez, 


abituated to victory, and endeared to him 

by common dangers and . triumphs ; his re- 
putation, and the fignal providence which 
Ways attended him, would combat upon 
is 


8 de. Above all, no time was to be loſt 
10- Bn fruitleſs counſels. He ſent an expreſs to 
PSs Pandoval, his governor in La Vera Cruz, to 
dot, fxvacuate that place, and join him in his route 
_ nich what men he had. He afſembled his 
0 


* is intereſts, and N hazard every thing 
n ſupport of them, He left eighty men in 
Iba. Mexico, picked from his own troops, recoms 
ho Inending them to Montezuma, and him 10 | 
ſur- hem. Wich this ſmall garriſon he dared to 


but the impriſoned emperor Was himſelf a 
arrifon, trom the reverence his ſubjects 


42 id — — . 
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well Itne puniſhment of a traitor? There was 


His own courage and conduct; his ſoldiers, 


orces, and found them to a man attached to - 


ntruſt Mexico and all his vaſt hopes theres 3 R 


ore him: Before he ſex out, be leaſed... 


—_— 
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the priſoners Which Sandoval had ſent Aim WR 
uſing the ſeverity of his officer to diſplay: bil, +. 
vwn;glemency., He careſſed them extremely, 
Idaded them with pteſents for thetuſelves 
und the principal officers of ;NarvaeZ's army. 
and did, every thing to create himſelt .; 
party there by his generoſity. He ſent at 
the ſame time very advantageous terms ol 
accommodation to the general himſelf, butff 
took care to follow and ſecond: his ambaſſi- ;; 
dors with all the power he could raiſe, This 
with Sandoval's reinforcement; . did / nol 
amount to three hundred men; but with. 
theſe; and with ſome confederate Indians; be 
marehed with all imaginable . diligence ff. 
Navraez's quarter. 

Naryaez, elated with the ſuperioxity of 
bis army, would hearken to no terms, thbug| 
he was, much preſſed to it by his princip 
officers, who, diſcovered, plainly that th 
quarrel could only end in the ruin of thei 
party, or that of the Spaniſh intereſt in Mezi 
es., Mean time Cortes, little ineumbereſ 
with baggage, and leſs. with a dilatory ge 
nius, advanced by forced marches. He wa 
but a, ſmall diſtance from the enemy's quar 
ters, when the rains came on, and, as uſua 
in that country, fell 770 heavily, Cortes 
knowing that the ill diſpoſitions af the & 
were cxreumſtances favourable to a ſurprize 
anxiung to deſperate enterpriaes, and tha ur 
they are always leaſt prejudicial to thoſe i fn 
motion; having perfect intelligence of tb 

3 | diſpofitionf. 
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{poſed his troops in ſuch a manner as not 


rt, he ordered them, when they ſhould 
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to keep in cloſe to the houſes, that they 


ſo placed às to play upon the middle of the 
rect,” Having made this diſpoſition, he 
arched to attack the camp, on one of thoſe 


recyy Narvaez had intelligence of his ap- 
ould not believe that Cortes would make 


ould not be diſturbed. 
Security in the general is eaſily followed by 


n three bodies, and whilſt every one in the 
drerſe Pꝰtty ran in confuſion to his arms, 


Were d 3 without command or uniformity 
TY 54 each! man was attacked, the whole army 


vas touted. The quarters of ' Narvaez 
re attacked by Cortes's diviſion, and the 
en "routed there as elſewhere. Narvaez 
imſelf, ſhamefully taken in bed, fell into 
is hands. Value yourſelf; ſaid he, my 
* ord Cortes, on your fortune in making me 

our priſoner.“ But Cortes, with a ſmile 
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liſpoſition of Narvaez's army, and having 


to fall upon one another, and to act in con- 
nter the ton where the enemy was poſted, 


ght not {offer by the artillery, which was 


ploomy and tempeſtuous nights. Though 
e directed every thing with the utmoſt ſe- 


toach, but he laughed at it; and, not un- 
erſtanding the nature of a prudent raſnneſs, 


Wuch an attempt in ſuch a ſeaſon, but went 
0 ſleep, without taking ſufficient care that it 


hat of every one elſe. Cortes aſſaulted the town 


— ed Mats 
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e leaſt geen be. bad performed, f 4 
ſince he came into the new world. 
When the morning came on, the diſperſed I; 
army of. Narvaez began to form into bodies, 
aud to diſcover the inconſiderabie force which "7 
tbe night before had defeated them. Their ry 
firſt motion, diſtracted with ſhame and anger, 
Was to fall upon the conquerors, and recover 


the honour they had loſt, But, when they by. 
found that their general was a priſoner, M1 
their artillery ſeized, and the adyantageous n . 
pa they had occupied in the enemy's poſ- yn 
ſeſſion, and numbers. amongſt themſelves Jea 
well affected to Cortes, they liſtened at, laſt ug 
to his propoſals, recommended. as they were on 


by the polite and  infinuating behaviour of 

which, he was maſter, and that open and un- ' 
| bounded generoſity he ſhewed to every one. | 
They all. enliſted under his banner, and“ 
agreed to ſhare his fortune. Thus did this 


| accident, which ſeemed to threaten inevitable} 
| deſtruction to the affairs of Cortes, prove 8 
| the moſt effectual method of reſtoring them the 
| to an excellent condition, wholly. by mean pi 

of the wiſdom of his meaſures, and of that br 


vigour, and activity with which he purſued 
them. His army now conſiſted of above aff N. 
_ thouſand men, after replacing his. garriſon 


at La Vera Cruz, in which fortreſs he left jon 
Narvaez a priſoner. _ | ads * 
This victory, and the reinforcement it | 


: e came at a moſt critical time ; for 

hardly had he begun to adjuſt matters for his th 

return to Mexico, when an expreſs arrived}: 
DEE | that 


their 1nbred ref; 
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chat His affairs there were in a moſt dangerous 
condition. Alvarado, whom he had left to 
br N at his departure, though a brave 
and able man, had too great a caontempt for 
the Indians, and too little a diſcernment for 
the nice circumſtances he was in, to manage 
with that juſt mixture of firmnets and yield- 
ing, by which Cortes had hitherto ſo balan- 
ced the hopes and fears of the Mexicans, 
that he never gave them an entire opportu- 
nity of knowing their own ſtrength. This 
man, either diſcovering, or pretending at 
Jeaſt to diſcover, that ſome of the chief men 
in the city, who were met in the great 
temple, were aſſembled to conſult how to 
expel the Spaniards, ſuddenly furrounded 
the place, and murdered all the perſons of 
rank who compoſed the affembly. _ 
Thjs cruel and precipitate action fired the 
whole people. Enraged at what they had 
already ſuffered, and what they ſaw plainly 
they were yet to expect, their late ignomy- 
nious patience, the fear of the Spaniſh arms, 
| tor Montezuma, were 
all loft in their fury. Should they ſtay, until 
on various pretences they were all butchered ? 
Montezuma, either forgetful of his office 
and dignity, or unable to exert it, could 
protet᷑t them no longer. Gods and men al- 
lowed them to defend themſelves, and arms 
were in their hands. rr 

, The flame fo furious in the capital, ſpread 


* 


itſelf with equal ſwiftneſs and rage over all 


the country, and all were vowed and hearty 


C 3 for 
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for the deſtruction of the Spaniards. In this lief, 
extremity, Alvarado ſhewed as much bravery I neec« 
as he had done imprudence in bringing it on. 1 1 
He redoubled his watch on the emperor ; he || troc 
obliged him to exert the remains of his au- I pen 
thority in his favour, and, fortifying his mitt 
quarters in the beſt manner the time would I ines 

admit, he ſtood out the ſtorm and repulſed I and 
the Mexicans in ſeveral attacks. But their I tene 

fury, far from relenting at the frequent and I ſeſo 
bloody repulſes they met, redoubled by their I thin 
loſſes. They exerciſed the beſieged, day Co:: 

and night, with the moſt vigorous aſſaults; Ihis 
and to cut off their retreat, found means to then 
1 byes the brigantines which Cortes had Ho- 
E ut. | | 
Cortes, who was obliged to make ſo rapid I grea 

a march from Mexico, to defend himſelf Ning 
againſt Naryaez, was compelled by an equal mak 
neceflity to march from Zempoalla to Mexi- Þſthe 
co, to relieve his forees and preſerve his moit | I 
eſſential intereſts there. The Mexicans, like I nece 
all people who have not reduced the art of own 
war to ſome rule, ſuffered their eagerneſs in Iple, 
purſuing one advantage to let another mate- Idreſt 
rial one he neglected. For, whilſt they coul 
Puſhed on the fiege of the Spaniſh quarters || But 
with great vigour and dihgence, they took 
no effectual care of the avenues to the city, Jof l 
or to eut off all ſuccours from the beſieged. loſt 
Cortes entered the city without reſiſtance. N ador 
He ſoon routed thoſe who inveſted the poſt then 
ef the "Spaniards, and brought them a re- proa 
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lief, of which they ſtood , in the greateſt 
need. N N . ' \ 7 @ 
The arrival of ſo formidable a body of 
troops held the Mexicans ſome time in ſuſ- 
pence; but, in ſpite of the fatal error of ad- 
mitting them into their city, which had now 
inexcuſably been. a ſecond time committed, 
and in ſpite of the ſucceſs every where at- 
tending the Spaniſh . arms, they came to a 
reſolution of continuing hoſtilities. But 
things wore another face fince the arrival of 
Coꝛ tes. No langer ſatisfied with defending 
his quarters, he ſallied out and deteated 
them ſeveral times with great ſlaughter, 
However, as he found that he ſuffered more 
by the leaſt loſſes than the Mexicans by the 
greateſt, he kept cloſe for ſome time, ſuffer- 
mg the enemy to approach, in hopes of 
making one laſt effort, to appeaſe them by 

the authority of Montezuma. 
This unhappy prince, reduced to the ſad 
neceſſity. of becoming the inſtrument of his 
own diſgrace, and of the ſlavery of his peo- 
ple, appeared on the battiements, and ad- 
dreſſed his ſubjects with every argument he 
could uſe to prevail with them to diſperſe. 
But this —— was not attended with the 
uſual ſucceſs. The Mexicans, by an habit 
of living without rule, had many of them 
loſt much of that reſpect, which, even to 
adoration, every one of them uſed to pay 
their prince: they anſwered him with | re» 
proaches ; and a ſtone from an uncertain 
hand ſtruck him with great violence in the 
| temple, 


* 
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temple, The .Spaniards carried him to his 
apartment, Here he refuſed to ſuffer any 
dreſſings to be applied to his, wound; but, {if 
wrapping his head in his garment, gave him- 
ſelt up a prey to ſhame and grief; and in; 
tew days died, leſs of his wound, which was N and 
but inconſiderable, than of ſorro and indig- 
nation, on feeling that he had ſo far loſt the 
eſteem and love of his ſubjects. There are I fr 
other accounts of the death of Montezuma, 
but this appears the moſt probable. 

Thus died this noble prince, more remark- 
able for the great virtues by which he 
aſcended the throne, and thoſe qualities by 
which he held it in ſo much luſtre for many he 
years, than for his ſteadineſs and wiſdom inſthe 
defending it when attacked by a formidable 
enemy. It has happened thus to | many nep} 
great. men. When Lucullus and Pompey: 
attacked Tigranes, king of Armenia, we do rerſ 
nat ſee any thing in him of the conqueror of 
ſo many kings. | E428 
It is natural whilſt we are raifing ourſelves, 
and contending againſt difficulties, to have 
our minds, as it were, ſtrung, and our facul- 
ries intent and conſtantly awake. The ne- 
ceſſity of our affairs obliges us to a continual 
exerciſe of whatever talents we poſſeſs ; and 
we have hope to animate and-urge us onward, 
But hen we are come to the 2 of ourual 
ſſeſires, the mind ſuffers itſelf to relax. It iga 
grie vous to contend à new for things, af dug 
— xe have long looked upon ourſelve! bat, 
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thing to hope, we have then every thing to 
fear, Thus enervated by this proſperity, 
and diſcompoſed with this fear, we become 
ſfiff and irreſolute to action; we are wilting 
to uſe any temporizing meaſures, rather 
than hazard on an adventure of ſo much power 
and reputation. If Montezuma had made an 
early uſe of his power, he had ftrength' 
enough after many loſſes, to have kept Cortes 
far enough from his capital; but, having 
once entered upon fhifting and dilatory cour- 
ſes, this brave and active enemy gave his 
affairs a mortal blow, by ſeizing his capital 
and his perſon. n 

As ſoon as the Mexicans were apprized of 
the death of their emperor, they ſet about 
the election of a ſucceſſor. They imme- 
lately caſt their eyes upon Guatimozin, 
nephew and ſoͤn-in-law of Montezuma, a 
man fit to command at ſuch a time; of a 
perſon” graceful, a body ſtrong and, robuſt, 
and of à ſoul full of rhe moſt undaunted 
eourage. Though no more than twenty- 
four years old, the reputation' of” his early 
exploits procured him the authority of age, 
and a penetrating genius ſerved him for ex- 


unſteady 
hrone, than he took meafures to prevent 
he Mexicans from their diſorderly and ca- 
ual attacks, and to make them act with de- 
wh and uniformity. He examined” tho- 


00 lily into the cauſe of their former mi- 


aages ; and confidering e 
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found that the Indians in their preſent con. 9 | 
ditivn, could never hope for any Tucceſs in I n 


open action; he reſolved. therefoie' to ſpare ful 
nis men ug, much as poſſible, until ie bun MN 
invention and time migh: teach them better If 


methods, of fighting, On theſe ideus' he 
cauſed all affaults to "ceaſe ; then he cut off the 
the cauſeways which joined the city to the 
continent, and at the ſame time ſtrongly " 
barricaded the ſtreets, reſolving to ſtarve an 
enemy Which ſeemed unconquerable by any Ide 
other means; a meaſure, which though it 
has with us no extraocdinary appearance, IA 
ſhewed no ſmall ſagacity in Guatimèzin, be- US 
cauſe it was what had neyer been before prac - as) 
tiſed amongſt the military ſtratagems of this 

people, and invention is the characteriſtie of er p 


genius. 


. 


+ IL ix £34 | . of > ; 
From henceforward the whole method of the Ia 


war was changed, the Spaniards grew everyday r 
| rp sj Ne 


more and more ſtreightened for proviſions; 
and whenever they fallied ent, cba they . 
Lew great numbers of their opponents, the ber 
many canals of the city, and barricado be- 
hind barricado, after ſome ſucceſsful pro- 
greſs, obliged them, vanquiſhed by mere 
wearineſs, to return without effect to their 
uarterts The Spaniards, . invincible by the 

ndian arms, were not proof againſt famine, . 
Cortes aw that nothing was left for his ſe- 
curity, but as ſpeedy a retreat as poffible; 
and though this muſt neceffarily. loſe chem 
the moſt conſiderable part of the tteaſure 


jo 
they had amaſſed, it was what teaft afflicted Ne 
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& in bim. He ABCaWages his troops, by chear- 
bare | fally relinquiſhing bis own part, not ro at- 
i tempt burthening themſelves with a treaſure 
etter N #ÞicÞ they, might conſider as h ing at an ad- 
he vantagegus intereſt, until they. ſhould, as 
it off Nihey certainly. would, be enabled to return 
| with a ſufficient force to reclaim it. 

The reſolution of retreating being now 
taken, and all things diſpoſed for it, a 


f ty queſtion. afoſe, whethet it were better made 

+ ir Aby day or in the night. On this the council 

ce, Lol war was divided ; and their reaſogs ſeem- 
1 4 g 1 ” : a 


be- Ing prey equal, a perſon among them, 4 
ort of altrologer, who.patled for a prophet, 
E rhix Jand as ſuch. was much reſpedted by the great- 
er part of the army, promiſed them certain 
| ſucceſs if they retreated by 'night.”” Certain 
"Fob aps (ala meaſures ate dubious, ſuper- 
day frdious, determinations have great ule ; for 
ons; I reaſon cannot cally determine the fight 
3 - . 7 
they Naa 185 method which , ſy perſ}tion. fixes 
. the laben it, by,the weight it has rom thence, is 
> be. P- uh che ter chearfulncly AUT 


were L Tbe general, was guided by the prophet, 
Hans d he. ditpoſed every thing for his, retreat 
ih, great Judgment. Ile cauſed the uſual 
Ane. res to be lighted in every part of his quars 
- e en., Some of bis boldeſt . and moſt active 
| en led the Nan. The, prifotters,, artillery, 
ad heavy baggage were in the center, He 
lumſelf, with one , hundred of his choiceſt 
oops, formed the rear. "With woodertul 
Neger and filence, and without ally interrup- 
| | i | tion, 


rows ; raifing ut the fare time a moſt tre. 
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tion, did the Spaniards march until they Wow: 


came to the-firit brenek in rhe cauſeway, ſible 
Here a portable wooden bridge, which Cortes ſay t 
had-preparet, Was laid” over; but when the From 
artitlery and horſes had paſſed, At wag wedg · auſ- 
ed rloſely into the ſtoges thut hordered the d, 
cauſeway, chat it could not be removed, and 
tkere Was yet "another" breach. But they 
were ſoon cafled from attending to this by 
more prefſing danger; for, as nothing could 
elude. the vigilance of the new emperor, he 
found out their intention of "retreating, and 
diſpoſed all along the ſides of the cauſeway 
an infinite multitude of canoes, with orden 
to preſerve the greateſt ſilenee, and not toff 
arcenipt aop thing until a fignd was given. 
be | darkneſs: 'of the night - favoured the 
chene. Aud now, perceiving chat the 
Spaniards' were under fome embar t 
the Mexicans took this advantage; and all at 
once, with great order, poured in their ar- 


- 


niendous ſhout, felled with rhe'bardarow 
bon open martial inſtrutnents of 
de Spaniards were not wanting to thew- 


ſelves; bur behaved with fignal bravery. Irene; 


ere needleſs, und almoſt wmpoffible, to reFbis n 
late all the deſtruttion eee night. Horde: 
The Indians at firſt attacked in good order, In th 
but the firſt rauks being repulſed, and the niard 
diſtant canoes prefing on to action, che whole at a 
attack was thrown into confußon. The In- eonf. 
du dromned or ſlaughtered one another: V. 
en eee 15 
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owever, they ſtill preſſed on with untanie- 


die fury. Thoufands; impatient of the de- 


ay their remote ſituation cauſed them, leapt 
from their canoes, and, climbing up the 
zuſeway in the front where it was interrupt - 
d, broke in upon the Spaniards, with a 
orrent hardly reſiſtible. In vain this naked 

ultitude was hacked to pieces by the Spa- 
im ſwords, in vain were they tumbled upon 
one another by hundreds into the lake: new 
farriors ſucteeded thoſe that were killed, 
and the Spaniards, actually wearied out, 
ere in danger of being wholly eut off; 
when, making one vigorous effort in the 
front, they happily cleared that poſt; and by 
a beam which they caſually met, they paſſed 
wer one by one; or as ſome ſay; filling the 
Intervals with the dead bodies of their ene- 

ies, they gained the main land.: Cortes 
ame over with the tirſt, for iu the confuſion 
of the night, their former order was in a 
good meaſure loſt, aud took care as fait 


bs his men got over to fotm them, in 


order to ſecure the paſſage for the reſt; Then 


returning to thoſe ho were behind; by his 
Irteſence and ex 


ample,” he atnimated them to 
renew the figlit, and drawing up a part af 


is men on both ſides of the caufeway; he 
ordered the reſt to file af from the center. 
In this matitier the firſt light ſaw: the Spa- 
ntards clear out of the city. Cortes baited 
at a ſmall diſtance, that thoſe whom the 
Feonfufion and the night had difperſed, might 
Von . 2 Ds 4; 
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under his loſſes, a vigflance againſt inceffant 
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have an ATW ITE __ reyoznang the reſt ura 
the army. + i Which 
Happily they were not purſued ; ; for Siftor- 
ſoon a the dawning light unveiled the fiel Tn 
of battle to the Mexicans, the poſſeſſon hilſt 
which they _ by ſuch a — om 
their own bl they perceived among tt 
flain two ſons of Montezuma. Theſe wehers 
amongſt the priſoners, and were pierced. þ my 
the arrows of the Mexicans in the promiſſy, y 
euous and undiſtingwiſhed carnage of thi, 1: 


For ſome time they were confounded: any; 
Kruck dumb with horror at this fight; the 
ſentiments of loyalty returned; their moi 
narch, almoſt their god. lately profaned þ 
their own violence! now their hands im be. 
bruedin.the blood of his children! A gebe ipſh 
ral deadnefs and conſternation enſued, T be be 
muſt not add to. — neglectin 
the obſequies due to the deoeaſed. In th 
mean time the Spaniards, favoured by thi 
eireumſtance, purſued their retreat withouſſſheyy 
moleſtation. Bur this ſecurity laſted a ſho; 

time : all the allies of the — alreadj 


in arms and divided into ſeveral flying pas m- 

dies, hung over the army of Ortes, u aun 
1 it — 3 they attack. zud 
ed him in front, in rear in flank, by opeſot be 
er, by ambuſeade, by ſurprize. Prov He 
Lahn grew entremely ſcarce un his march H nan 


andnow it was that Cortes ſhewed a firmneſ 


attac, 
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icks ſo various In time and manner, anda. 


reſt qurage wltijch enabled him to repulſe them, 
zich have been exceeded by nothing in 
for ary 09mg ont 2190 0 9 
he fiell The / principle urmy of the Mexicans, 
— milſt he contended with ſuch difficult ics 
on 


on the flying parties, took another rute, 
d pouring in three columns intq a plain, 
here their number might be of moſt; avath 
ey covered the whole of an extended val 
#1, which lay directly in his road to Tlaſ- 
a: this was called the valley of Otumba, 
Ibey concealed their purpoſes with all ima- 
Winable care. To blind the Spaniards, they 
dered ſeveral villages to give them a friend: 
reception. But Cortes did not ſuffer this 
relax his vigilance, not allowing himſelf 
be deceived by any appearances of friend; 
Wipſhewn by men, whoſe intereſt it was not 
be his friends; convinced, as be was, 
at a ſurprize, of all things, was indeed ves 
prejudieial to the affairs of a general, but 
at it was mortal tò his reputation. He 
ew indications of their ſentiments towards 
im, from the manners, thei geſtures, and 
countenances' of choſe he treated with in 
s march; and, peroerving that inany ſnew - 
unuſual ſigns of 1 content and exul tation: 
judged; not without reaſon, thut it could 
ot be favdurable to him. a amd bs 
He therefore diſpoſecherety thing in fuck 
manner as that his troops neither diſa 
Tmneiſtdeted, nor his courage abäted; when from 
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an eminence they diſcovered the extended ef a 
plains, of Otumba darkened as far as the eyi fury 
could” reach with the myriads of their eneſſ yon 
mies. The Spanirds, animated by their ſu turn 
periority in arms and their former viftoriesthe, 
and the Tlaſcalans, by the preſence of ſuclſpens 
allies and their hatred of the Mexican nameyas 
behaved with great bravery and ſucceſs Cor! 
neither were the Mexicans inferior in aniyas 
moſity and courage. But it was Cortes hin All 
ſelf who determined the fortune of the dayYnd 
Nothing he ever heard was either forgotten fear 
or ſuffered to be an uſeleſs burthen upon bites 
memory. He remembered to have bear 
from the Mexicans, that the fortune of the 
field with them ever followed that of tb com. 
royal ſtandard. . | 

This was a net of gold, elevated on a gill 
ed ſtaff, and ſplendid with plumes of Gua 
thouſand” colours. Great exigences alonſin ſi 
brought it into the field, and it was enflihei 
truſted to none but the care of the general 
who fat on a chair ſumptuouſſy adorned, auſſtreat 
ſupported on mens ſhoulders in the center 
the armies, to view the whole battle, to b 
a witneſs of the behaviour of all his troopithe! 
hes give orders as the occaſion requit les, 


* 0 — 
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Cortes, pretending to make his prince 
pal effort in a quarter remote from the ſtand 
ard, employed” all his foot in that ſervice 
but, heading the horſe himſelf with ſome 
nis braveft officers; wforming them of b 
delign, and animating them with the hop 

- 7 
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endelcf a ſpeedy deciſion, he flung himſelf with 
he eye fury againſt the part that ſeemed leaſt diſtant 
r eneſſtrom the center. After diſperling and over- 
eir ſu turning whole battalions, they: penetrated; to 
the choſen, body of nobles, who guarded the 
t ſuellgeneral and. ſtandard. Here the reſiſtance 
nameF yas greater, but it was ſoon overcome, and 
ccels ¶Cortes's own launce met the general, who 
in anlElwas overthrown, and the ſtandard taken. 


s him An the other ſtandards were ſtruck directly, 


e dayYand the Mexicans fled every way which their 
zotten@tcar and confuſion hurried them. They loft 
don h. twenty thouſand men in this battle, and a 
ſpoil infinite. This victory gave Cortes an 
Yundiſturbed paſſage to Tlaſeala, and a wel- 
Fecome reception amongſt his allies there. 
Let us now turn our eyes to Mexico. No 
ſooner were the. Spaniards departed, than 
Guatimozin, ordered the city to be fortified 
Yin ſuch a manner as to ſecure himſelf againſt 
their entrance à third time. He found that 
a thouſand. Tlaſcalans were killed in this re- 
treat, upwards of two hundred Spaniards 
(the greateſt loſs they had yet in America,) 
Wand a great number of horſes. He cut off 
be heads of the Spaniards, and of their hor- 
requuſſſes, no leſs dreaded, and ſent them to all the 
neighbouring nations, as an infallible token 
priCBot his victory; as a ſure proof that he was 
e ſtanaſſreſolved to keep, no meaſures with. the eng- 
TV ſwy, and to ffir them up to their utter de- 
ruction. He ſucceeded ſo well, that num- 
enieſs petty pations,, well iucliged to ihe 
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"Spaniards, fell off, and many that were 


wavering, were confirmed in the Mexican 
intereſt. By this means ſeveral adventurers, 
that from the fame of Cortes had landed to 
join him, were cut to pieces before they gain- 
ed his army. But the negociation to which 
Guatimozin bent all his force, was that with 
Tlaſcala, becauſe this was Cortes's chief 
ſtrength. He ſent large prefents, and am- 
baſſadors of ability, with excellent inſtruc- 
tions, to detach them from the Spaniſh in- 
tereſt; who executed their commiſſion ſo 
well, that they cauſed a great diviſion iu 
their favour in the councils of that republic. 
But Cortes, making his military exploits ſub- 
ſervient to his negoctations, and his ſkill in 
negociation aſſiſtant to his exploits, baffled | 
them at length with great addreſs, but not 


without great difficulty; and the Tlaſcalans 


were confirmed in his friendſhip. 
Whilſt he ſtruggled with theſe difficulties, 


which nearly overpowered him, his old ene- 


my, James Velaſquez, looking on the ſuc- 
ceſs of Narvaez's expedition as a thing cer- 
tain, ſent a ſhip to get intelligence of his 
proceedings, and about thirty men to rein- 
force him, The perſon who commanded at 
the port for Cortes, no ſooner ſaw the ſhip 
in the offing than he wept on board her ; and 
upon the captain's. enquiry after Narvaez, 
he afſured him he was well, and as ſucceſsful 


as he could wiſh. Not doubring this, the 


captain and his men landed, and were im- 
mediately made priſoners. Finding = 
E | C affairs 


f his command. 


Fortified with theſe, he yielded to the 


— 
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fairs were really circumſtanced, they ad- 


mired the conqueror, commended the ſtra- 
tagem, and chearfully-joined the army. 
Much about the ſame time the governor of 
Jamaica, and he too a determined enemy of 
Cortes, ſent three ſnips with a ſmall body of 
troops," in hopes of tearing from him ſome 
part of hiszonqueſts. "Theſe ſhips were diſ- 
perfed in a ſtorm, and were involved in many 
difficulties 3 but, what is fingular, they all, 


though ſeparated, came to one and the ſame 


reſolution, which was, to revolt from the 
ommander and join Cortes the moment they 
ame on ſhore': ſo that the enemies of Cortes 
now no leſs than three times relieved him, 


by the very methods which they took to dif- 


ſtreſs his affairs. | 
Cortes was not only fortunate, by being 
freed from the moſt terrible embarraſſments 
by the arrival of theſe ſuccours, which were 
ever intended as ſuch; but much about 


he ſame time ſhips arrived from Spain, 


ringing, on the account of ſome private. 
perſons, a reinforcement of men and military 
tores ; and from the court an authentic ap- 
robation of his conduct, and a confirmation 


utinous importunities of ſuch of his ſoldiers 


s were earneſt to depart; and, though he 
Iminiſhed his numbers conſiderably by this 


ep, he judged ir better to huve a well-diſ- 


iplined army than a great one, and knew ' 


lat little could be expected from men whe. 


were 
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_ - vere dragged unwillingly to action; at the 
ſame time that their cowardice or ſedition 


xpuld infect the reſt. | 

Aiter the departure of the mutineers; he 
found he had ſtill above nine hundred Spa- 
niſh' foot, eighty-fix horſe, and eighteen 
pieces of cannon. With theſe, and with 
the aſſiſtance of a vaſt body of Tlaſcalans, 
and allies of various nations, whom admira- 
tion and fear of Cortes, or hatred to the Mexi- 
cans had brought under his banner, he once 
more prepared to attack Mexico, which was 
the grand object of his undertakings, * The 
city was ſo advantageouſly fituated, and he 


knew at this time ſo well fortified, that no- 


thing could be done without a force on the 
lake. To cut off their ſupplies, he ordered 
the materials of twelve brigantines to be got 
ready, in ſuch a manner as only to need be- 


ing put together when they ſhould arrive at 


Mexico. Theſe were carried upon the 
ſhoulders of his Indian allies. His route to 


Mexico cannot þe ſo much conſidered in the 


light of a march, as a continued train of 
ambuſcades znd battles, Ewe of which were 
fought with the moſt numerous armies, and 
with cireumſtances not ſuited to the brevity 
cf our purpoſe to relate. In all theſe he was 
ſucceſstul, though his enenues may be ſaid, 
with little * ee to have diſputed 
with him every foot of ground between Tlaſ. 


4 


At laft that city ſhewed itſelf, rifing from 
the midſt of a noble lake, ſurrounded with 4 
| | 2 number 
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number of. moſt populous cities, as her at- 
tendants upon every ſide, and all. ſubject to 
her power. The Spaniards,- looking on this 
as their goal, revived their courage and for- 

ot the difficulties of their march; and the 
[lacalans, in perfect fary of military delight, 


wanted the ſteady hand of Cortes to reſtrain a 


courage, which he commended, and kept 


alive by his example and words, whilſt he. 


moderated its ardour. -- - ent 10 
Before be began the attack of Mexico, he 


ſpent ſome time in reducing all the neigh- 


bouring cities from which it might derive 


avy ſuccour. He cut off the aqueducts which 


ſupplied Mexico with water, that of the 


lake being brackiſh ; and he got ready his 
brigantines with all imaginable. diligence, 


to cut off allrehef from that quarter. 


Whilſt his attention was wholly employed 


old Spa - 


in the proſecution of the war, an 


niard, ho bad long ſerved, diſcovered . to 


him à conſpiracy of the moſt dangerous na- 
ture. Antonio de Vileſana, a private ſol- 
dier, but a man bold and deſperate in any 


bad purpoſe, and ſubtle in contriving it, had. 
formed a conſpiracy with ſeveral others ta. 


kill Cortes and the principal perſons.u 
whom he relied, and then to return to Vera 


Cruz, from hence they might eafily pals to 


Cuba, and ſecure their pardon by the merit 
they ſhould: make of this action with James 
Velaſquez. 191k MY ae 
\ They, were urged to this reſolution, by the, 
ltigue of thoſe innumerable dangers * 

, ö Im- 
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difficulties they had paſſed, and by the diſ- 
pair of overcoming thoſe which yet lay be- 
fore them; without confidering that by this 
wicked action, they muſt rather produce 
new: 'difficulties than overcome the old; 
Others of more conſequence were drawn in; 
and the conſpiracy had been ſo far formed, 
that the time and manner of killing the ge- 
neral was ſettled, and the perſon fixed upon 
whom they intended to devolve the command. 

When Cortes was appriſed of this conſpi- 
racy, without any hurry which might give 
notice that he had diſcovered it, yet, without 


_ loſing a moment to take advantage of the diſ- 


covery, with four or five of his principal 
captams, he went directly to the quarters of 
Vileſana, who, aſtoniſhed at ſeeing him, 
made half his confeſſion by the fear he diſ- 
covered. Cortes had him thrown imme- 
diately into 1rons; and then ordering every 
body to retire, he examined himſelf into alt 
the particulars of the affair, and the names of 


the perſons concerned, 


Vileſana made a full confeſſion, and end- 
ed it by producing a paper in vindieation of 
their proceeding, Which had been ſigned 
wirh the names of all the conſpirators. 
Cortes was not a little ſurprized to ſee 
amongſt them, the names of perſons upon 
whom he had great reliance. However, . he 
diſſembled his concern, and ordered Vileſana 
to be irnmediately executed. He was ſhewn 
to all the army hanging by his tent door. 
Cortes informed none of the ſtiends he — 
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truſted with the paper he had received; but 
ſummoning the army, he gave them an ac- 


count of the horrid conſpiracy that had been 
formed againſt his life; that he had puniſh 


ed the perſon principally concerned; but 


that it was with ſatisfaction he was left igno- 
rant of his accomplices, by the care the 
eriminal took in deſtroying a paper, which 
he believed might have made great diſcos, 
veries. For his part, as he had puniſhed, 
and was. reſolved ſeverely to puniſh, any fla- 
gatious attempt againſt his lite or authority, 
ſo he was determined to order both in ſuch a 
manner as to give juſt cauſe of complaint to 


Ino man; and if by any accident he had done 


ſo, he was ready to gire him all reaſonable 
ſatis faction. 3 thus, Cortes had 
the advantage of knowing who they were 
that wiſhed him ill; at the ſame time that 
hey remained unappriſed of the diſcovery 
e had made, and endeavoured to prevent it. 
dy a more diligent performance of their du- 
y he now appointed a guard upon his-perſon. 
Hardly had Cortes ſuppreſſed this conſpi- 
ey, and made the proper uſe of a baffled 
ttempt againſt his authority, which was to 
rengthen'and increaſe it, than a diffeulty 
{ ſomething of a ſimilar nature engaged 
im, and from which he extricated -himfelt; 
th the ſame courage and prudence. The 
eneral of the Tlaſcalans, envying his glory, 
nd perhaps fearful of ee af the 
itire deſtruction of the Mexicans, though 


emies to his own eountry, perſuaded a 
conſiderable 


L 
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ways led to the city, which three towns « 


fence of every Fang which was dear to thei 
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conſiderable body of the people to quit. the 
dn ien aden 
Cortes immediately ordered bim to b. 
| purſued. This general bad formerly been at 
"enemy to Cortes, and oppoſed him in the 
council of his nation; but when he ſaw the 
general current in his favour, he made: 
timely change, and came entirely into hi- 
intereſts. He bad now relapſed, and wa 
therefore not to be truſted any more. Cortes 
gave orders to thoſe who purſued him to put 
him to death. The Tlaſcalans who revoltel 
were eaſily prevailed upon to return; an 
ſo dexterouſly did Cortes repreſent thi * 
affair, that neither the Tlaſcalans in his arm 
nor the republic, nor even the father him 
ſelf of the general, condemned him for wha 
he had done. what ys 
I beſe internal diſorders being compoſed 
he turned his fortitude and wiſdom again 
his open enemies. Three principal | caulk: 
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ſuburbs defended upon the fide of the cont! 
nent. Within were trenches and barricadod 
dne behind another the whole length of th 
way. Cortes ordered three attacks upon the 
towns, and the cauſeways which they dt 
tended. The brigantines acted upon tl 
water. Through the whole length of t 
fliege, the bravery of the Mexicans, in d 


was not more remarkable than the ingenui 
by which thev baffled the attacks of u 0 
- Spaniards, and attacked them in their tu 


at. the 
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On land, on water, by open force, by ſtra- 
tagem, by every method, they plied each 


other inceſſantly day and night. But the 
Spaniatds, invincibſe under the command 
of Cortes, had the advantage ſo far, that 


with, infinite flaughter they gained theſe 
ſts eh Tecured the cauſeways upon the 
kde: of the country, at the ſame time that 
they cleared the lake fo, that a canoe of the 
enemy did not dare to appear upon it. 
Cortes gained theſe advantages, but he 
ſaw how dearly he had bought them; he re- 
flected how it would tarniſh his glory to de- 
ſtroy ſo beautiful a city, and drench it in the 


blood of its unfortunate inhabitants; and, 


conſidering what ſupernatural exertions of 
ſtrength had been frequently ſhewn by a de- 
ſpairing people, in the laſt convulſive ſtrag- 
gle for their religion, lite, and property, he 
made ufe of the advantages he had gained to 
recommend the terms of accommodation 
which he reſolved to ſend in to the befieged. 
He required no more than the acknowledg- 
ment: of the emperor.of the Romans, and 
the confirmation of his right of ſucceeding 
ceded to him by Montezuma, and long ac- 
knowledged by the moſt authentic prophe- 
cies, of the nation, and ſuch a ſecurity as 
might ſettle the performance of this. 
uatimozin, who had done all that bra- 
very and military fkill could perform to fave 
his country, finding the means moſt ſuited 
to his years and inclinations unfucceſsful, 


though full of that noble pride which be- 
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comes and ſupports the royal character, wan he 
now as unwilling to fave Tthy the milder and I 12 
ſurer way of accommodation” But the I an 
prieſts, who had much inffuenee in the I at 
council, either fearful of 'lofittg their pow. 
er, or through an honeſt, though blind zeal, I ct! 
denounced vengeance from their gods upon po 
all who could think of ſubmiffion, and pro- 
miſſed a certain fucceſs to thoſe who of 
cg 
in 


up in defence of their religion, They Hud 
Zen weight and the whole councit, ebn- 
trary to the opinion of the emperor, became 
unanimous in refuſing all term. 
Guatimozin, who yielded to the general 
| fentiment with regret, and ſaw the ung y lit 
| eonſequence but too clearly, reſolved sl ce 
with the fame ſpirit that he had lived, ve 


i 
1 
| 
l 
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[ Then, (faid he,) fince you are determin- 
ed to hazard every thing, ptepare to act in a 
g manner worthy of that feſoſution. Me, you 


mall never find wanting to you, or to fekt. 

| Theſe are the laſt good terms you are to ex- 

| pet. Whatever henceforward demand 

i through neceffity, will be anfwered- with 

ride and cruelty, Therefore, *hencefor- 

ward, let no man preſume to ſpeak of peace, 

} be our exigencies what they will; the firſt 
| that dares to do it ſhall certainly die, even 

| the, priefis themſelyes; they are moſt con- 

| cerned to ſupport the oracles of their gods.“ 

| "When he had faid this, with a ſtern and 

| determined countenance, be went out of the 
aſſembly, and ordered the whole city under 
arms. "Cortes, on the other fide as ſaon #3 
| 9 91 4 y & WY he 
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he, found that his propoſals were rejected, 
laid afide all thoughts Pat thoſe of violence, 
and commanded a general affault to be made 
at the three cauſeways all at once, and to 
carry fire and ſword into the heart of the 
city. He himfelf commanded in the prin- 
. attack. The cauſeway was broken down 
fore him, and the breach formed a ditch 
of fixty feet wide, On the other fide ap- 
fours a. fortification of earth and planks. 
Te ordered the brigantines to the fide of the 
cauſeway,, to favour the attack, and direct- 
ing his cannon againſt the fortification, 
made ſo furious a fire that it was ſoon demo- 
lied; and the defenders, galled by the in- 
Gffant ſhot, which made a moſt terrible ha- 
yock, could maintain the poſt no longer, 


Cortes, under the fire of his cannon, and 


with the help of his brigantines, paſſed over 
the ditch, and loſt no time to poſſeſs himſelf 
of the other ſide, leaving one of his Captains 
with a detachment to fill it up, and ſecure a 
retreat, in caſe it ſhould be found neceſſary. 


Then he advanced to attack the remaining 


barricadoes of the Mexicans, who made a 
brave defence. The battle raged furiouſly, 
and as the Spaniards gained ground, their 
dangers and loſſes grew eyery moment great- 
er. They had now advanced amongft the 
buildings, from whence they were oppreſſed 
with 4 mixt ſtorm of darts, arrows, ſtones, 
and boiling . water. Before them ſtood a 


choſen body of Mexican ſoldiers, who made 
a reſolate ſtand. During this conflict, the 
N | E 2 * captain 
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captain, ho had been poſted to fl up. che 


ditch, thinking it an inglor 


ious employment 
to be employed as a pioneer whilſt his com- 


Panions were in ſuch hot action, K advanced 


with all his, men, and deſerted the neceffary 
work he was employed in. 


4 15 1 Ie ter 1 " 
No ſooner had Guatimozin, whoſe eyes 


were every Where, perceived this motion, 


than he took advantage of it. He ordered 


thoſe who were in the front of the Spaniards 
to ſlack en their efforts; for as night came. on 


faſt, he thought it better to allow the enemy 


to gain ſome ground, that he might fall on 
them with more advantage in their retreat. 


Cortes as quickly perceived this flackneſs, 


and the cauſe which produced it. He found 
that the breach of the cauſeway was adandon- 
ed, that night approached, and that there 


was little hope of a lodgment in the city at 


that time. He therefore began to retreat in 
the beſt order he could, ſetting fire to the 


houſes, that he might not be incommoded 
by them in his next attack. But ſcarcely 


was the retreat begun, when their ears were 


alarmed. by the dreary ſound of the ſacred 


trumpet, ſo called becauſe it was permitted 
to the prieſts alone to ſound it; and that only 
when they animated the people on the part 
of their gods. e op 


1 


The ſound was doleful, continued, and 
ſtrong, inſpiring a contempt of death, and a 
dark religious fury. Immediately enſued a 
horrid cry, which reſounded from all parts; 
and this was followed by an attack o more 
F | than 
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than” common ra upon the arrear of the 
Spaniards, Wfüch was broke entirely, after 


4 gallant and bloody ſtand. All order was now 


oft. The ene commands were drown- 

ed in the ery and tumult of the fight; the 
Tlaſcalans, who were in the front, threw 

themſelves precipitately into the trench; : 

fome made a fruitleſs oppoſition, others at- 

tempted to gain the brigantines, whilſt the 
Mexicans on ſhore, in Canoes, wading or 
ſwimming, upon every ſide, aſſaulted and 

Daughtered them with the möſt Hörrid cries, 

anda rage almoſt inconceivable. 

Wich diſſicalty Cortes and ſome of his 
troops eſcaped” on board the brigantines, 
wounded. and defeated. A thouſand Tlaſca- 
Kns lay dead upon the cauſeway, many Spa- 
niards, and ſcarce any efcaped without a 
wound. What was the faddet circumſtance 
of all, forty were taken priſoners, of whoſe 
deftiny there was no doubt. The other at- 
tacks had no better ſucceſs, though 1 in them 
the loſs was not fo Confiderable. The officer 

whoſe im prudence had occaſioned this mil” 
fortune, came to Cortes, with tears acknow- 
ledging his crime, and defiring to waſh it 
Out with his blood; but Cortes, though rigid 
in his difcipline, ſaw that this was no time 
to .difpirit the army with examples of 
ſeverity. my 
Night came on, but it bidught no reſt to 
the alfiected Spaniards, ſince darkneſs could 
not conceal” from them the triumph of the 


Mexicans, and the fate of *their © friends; 
Ihey 
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They ſaw the whole city ſhining with lights, 
and heard it reſounding with the diſſopance 
of barbarous mulic, and all the marks of an 
horrid joy. So great were the fires and illu- 
minations, that they could ſee diſtinctly the 
men in motion, and all things preparing for 
the death of the priſoners, attended with the 
mortifying circumſtance, that they were to 
be ſacrificed to their falſe gods. 

Cortes, in the midſt of all theſe calami- 
tous circumſtances, which lay heavy about 
his heart, aſſumed an air of tranquility, en- 


deavouring to comfort his ſoldiers with the 


hope of a timely revenge, and taking all ne- 
ceſſary care that they ſhould not be attacked 
unawares. This care was neceffary; for, 
before morning appeared, the Mexicans, 
Elated with their late victory, and under the 
auſpices of thoſe gods whom they believed 
they had rendered propitious by the human 
blood which waſhed their altars, and ani- 


mated by the ſound of the conſecrated trum- I 
pet, ſallied out to attack the Spaniards in 


their quarters. The attack was violent, but 
repelled at length with an incredible flaughter 
of the Mexicans, | 
Guatimozin was not diſheartened, He 
prepared for new aſſults, and had his ruined 
works repaired, to endure thoſe aſſaults 
which ſhould be made againſt himſelf. Not 
relying folely on force, he ſpread a report 
amongſt all the neighbouring nations that 


Cortes was killed; to them he ſent the heads 
of the Spanjards, who had been ſacrificed, 


informing 
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informing them, that the god of war, ap- 
peaſed by a. ſacrifice ſo agreeable to bim, 
had audibly declared in favour of the Mexi- 
cans, threatened vengeance on thoſe who 
reſiſted them, and foretold that in eight 
days time the Spaniardsſhould be all deſtroyed. 
Tbe credit of this oracle amongſt all the 
Indians, and the determinate time aſcertain- 
ed for its completion, gave it the air of 
truth; for falſehood delights in general 
terms and equi vocations, whereas the preciſe 
manner of ſpeaking truth, is one of the 
marks by which we gueſs at it. In fact, this 
ſtratagem had its effect; many tribes of In- 
dians, who were upon the point of joining 
Cortes, embraced the Mexican intereſt ; the 
more prudent ſuſpended. their reſolution ; 
but Guatimozin did not want emiſſaries even 
in the Spaniſh camp, who terrified the Indian 
allies with this prophecy. Even the Tlaſca- 
lans were upon the point of deſerting him, 
when Cortes counteracted this ſtratagem 
in the wiſeſt manner poſſible, He reſolved 
to ſuſpend all manner of operations againſt 
he city for thoſe eight days, to de- 
nonſtrate the falſity of this oracle, and to 
binder it from being ever again uſed as an 
inſtrument to work upon the exedulity gf his 
onfederates. He prevailed upon the Tlaſ- 
alans to wait t he determinatioh. In the 
ean time he ſtron gly fortified his camp. 
Guatimozin was ſenſible that the effect of 
8 policy muſt be weakened. every day, and 
th that idea employed every hour of the 
* "TRE . * day 
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that all hope of diſlodgipg the enemy was 
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day or night to aſſault Cortes's camp, but al- 
ways with ill ſucceſs. This great commander I « 
was always on his guard; and his troops, p 
adyantageouſiy poſted, bid defiance to every p 
thing of an Indian attack. At laſt the eight I n 
days expired, and with them the terror of il & 
the confede rate Indians. The ſtratagem il 
now operated as powerfully againſt thoſe who hi 
contrived it, inſomuch that all the neigh- te. 
bouring nations, before ſuſpended by the C. 
uncertain event of theſe mighty ſtruggles, 0 
declared, in favour of Cortes, who by this x; 
fortunate turn in a little time found himſelf Not 
at the head of two hundred thouſand- men. 
This was the. laſt hope of the Mexicans. Nuit 
All that followed was only the * ing 
agony of that ſtate. The city was aſſaulted 
with redoubled vigour, and now, reduced her 
by ſlaughters, fatigue, and . famine, the nim 
Mexicans ſaw the ſuperior ſtar of Cortes gain ¶ dea 
the aſcendant. The town was penetrated. Nbilit 
ypon all ſides, yet the beſieged defended Hanz 
every ſtreet; and their inceſſant ſhowers of wer 
darts and {tones from the tops of the houſes, 
made the progreſs of the beſiegers flow-and 
bloody. In this extremity, Guatimozin did 
every thing that could juſtify. the hopes of 
the Mexicans. when they called him to the 
throne, every, thing that was worthy of one 
reſolved to die a king. But when he found 


utterly at an end, his troops half famiſbed, 
exhauſted in numbers and in ftrength,. and 
no part tenable, he determined to leave the 
| city 
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al- city to obtain the beſt terms it could from the 
der cotiquetors, and to ſeek himſelf a more proſ- 
PS», I pereus opportunity at a diſtance. For this 
ey purpaſe he renewed the treaty with the Spa- 
niards, and took the opportunity of this ceſ- 
r of ¶ anon of arms to put himſelf and his family, 
gem If vith ſome of the braveſt and moſt faithful of 
who, bis nobility, on board ſome perisguas, at- 
igh- if tempting to eſcape to the continent; but 
the Cortes, apprehending this very thing, ſta- 
gies, I tioned, his fleet in ſuch a manner, that he 
this ¶ vas inteſcepted, and ſoon out of a condition 
nſelf I of making any defence.  , 2H | 
"Px: He went on board the Spaniſh commander, 
cans. E with an air of dignity. and compoſure, betray- 
rring ing neither. fear nor ſurprize, and deſired no 
| Wfavour, but that the honour of his wife and 
luced ber attendants might be-ſpared. The Spa- 
the nin captain attended but little to him, en- 
gam ¶ deavouring: to prevent the, eſcape of the no- 
trated Nbility; bm Guatimozin deſited him not to b 


ended anxious about them, *© Not one of theſe 


rs of men will fly, ſays he: do not fear it, they 


ouſes, Ine come to die at the feet of their 
wand ſovereign.“ The captain, admiring the con- 
in did taney of the man, and the fidelity of hig 
pes ol ¶ſuabjects, oonducted him to Cortes. The 
to the ruins of the city of Mexico were now deliver - 
of one ed up to the Spaniards. With it fell that 
found ſſempite, and the liberty of all the Indian na: 
ay was ons, Which filled that yaſt country now) 
niſhed, Nalled New Spain, -whoeither lid gradually 


or defending 


jram alliance to ſubjection, | 
e 621 ! + "themſelves 


| 
| 
' 


. themſelves without ſucceſs," were made and I 1 


this war. 


of villains, J uan de Alderette at their head, 


proceeding to the moſt abomimable' eruelty, 


did not betray the*leaſt yielding or weakneli 
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treated as fla es ni ba 
The curiofity of the reader will doubtleſ tn 
be intereſted to know the fates of the captaing ¶ hi 
of the cofiquering and conquered parties in . 
Por ſome time the treatment of I « 
Guatimozin was ſuch as fitted an unfortunate I ſuf 
brave man, in the hands of thoſe who could fit 
eſtimate virtue by other ſtandards” than its If the 
fortune; and ſuch was his treatment, whilſt Ein: 
the authority of Cortes was fufficient to pro- 
tect him. But the infernal avarice of | his 
troops, which at once excited and diſgraced 
their courage, not ſatisfied with the er Win 
of this opulent city, believed that there were 
ſome latent treafures, within the knowledg 
of the emperor, which far exceeded all 
reſt that they had yet poſſeſſet. 
They often ſolicited the 2 
with promifes and threats to make à diſco- 
very, but to no purpoſe ; at laſt à number 


N 


a name deſerving to be remembered to i 
everlaſting infamy, ſeized upon him, and 
laid'bim upon burning coals to extort à dif 
covery of bis wealth. But their wirkedneſt 
could neither extort a diſcovery of his wealth. 
Hor the ſatisfaction even of a declaration that 

he had none to diſcover. His eountenanct 


under the torture; ſome of bis © prineipalipai 
councellors ſuffered along with Him, anf 
with equal conſtancy. At laſt, one of choke; 

unhappſfß 
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and IN unhappy men, overcome by. the. force of 
torments, almoſt 2 to human ſtrepgth, 

Hef turned his eyes, faint! e u hi 
tains his maſter, and uttered. a 28 
in I Goatiunozin: anſwered him PR WT EN 
nt of % Do you think Ilie upon roſes ?” "The 
unate IN fufferer, ſtruck dumb with, theſe words, and 
ould If fifling every murmur that might diſhearten 
n iu the others or. diſturb Guatimozin, expired 
hilt ¶ in an act of obedience to his prince. 
pro- This wickedneſs was committed without 
F hit the knowledge of Cortes. Lie was no ſooner 
raced Yappriſed of what was doing, than he ruſhed 
under I in upon the villains, and reſcued their prey, 
» were mangled as it was, from their further fury. 
r owever, this was —＋ a ſhort reſpite. This 
all the prince; | conſcious of his o.] n . and 
t ſenſible of the baſe uſage he reeeiyed, either 
77 adeavoured to ſtir up commotions, or was 

{00 uſpected of ſuch a defign ; and Cortes, being 
umbet pblged to ſubmit the humanity of his nature 
# head; the cruel neceflity of politics, ordered him 
to ioo be execute. 
a, ani As for Cortes himſelf, neither his great 
ueceſs, not the vaſt rreaſures which he ſent 
ito Spain, could ſecure. hun from bis ene- 
nes ; by whoſe unwearied zeal for his ruin, 
e ſaw himſelf ſuperſeded, in the government 
on thai a — n conquered. by. imſelf with ſo 


enanceſÞuch toil and danger, — 4 which in an F 
eakneſiſ lands had never been effected... He died 


fincipol ain, having received a title add ſame the? | 


m, am 
of tho 
nhapp)lll * 


ds from Charles the den for whom he 
ad acquired an empire; but 5 bis own 155 
An ire 
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country in ſuch à manner, as to abate very 


derived from fo extenſive a conqueſt. Cortes 
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fire he was carried to Mexico, and buried 
there. It was the policy of Spain at that time 


to give great 'encouragement, and extenſive 


grants, to all adventurers; but when any i 
great diſcovery was made, or conqueſt at- {{) 
chieved, they always ſent another to reap the 
benefit of the firſt iventurery labours, "This 
was a policy undoubtedly good with - regard | 
8 one object, the ſecurity of the conquered + 
ountry ; but, like all unjuſt policy, it had 


altogether as ill an effect another way; the 


new governors, hungry and rapacious, and 
ſcarce conſidering the Indians as human crea- . 
tures, murdered vaſt numbers of them; and, HA 
exhauſting them by an intolerable flavery, in 
hopes of a ſudden gain, they depopulated the 


much the advantages which Spain might have 
himſelf was not free from the imputation off. 
cruelty ; the biſhop of Chiapa, a good man, 
who was ſent purpoſely to make an enquiry 
into complaints of this kind, gives a very un- 
favourable repreſentation of his conduct, He 
accuſes him of having deſtroyed four million ceid 
of people in New Spain. It is certain, wheBYions 
ther by his connivance or not, but partly by 
the neceflity of war, and partly by the-avaric 
and infvlence of the conquerors,” vaſt num 
bers of the Indians periſhed : but; on the orb; 
hand, it appears that the biſbop of Chia 
was an enemy to Cortes; which, tho“ a goc 
man otherwiſe, muſt detract from His cred! 
not a little, efpecially as other hiſtorians dig; 
from him in this poilt. Dl 
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WEST-INDIES, 


1 0 FuE 


AND 


MERICAN ISLANDS. 


LIMATE: and PRODUCE of the WEST 
, INDIES». NE , 


HE climate in all our Weſt-India iſlands 

; is nearly the fame, allowing for thoſe 
ulhonceidental differences which the ſeveral ſitua- 
ons and qualities of the lands themſelves 
produce. As they lie within the tropic, and 
avaridhat the fun goes quite over their heads, paſs 
ng beyond them to the north, and never re- 
Wires further from any of them than about 
hirty degrees to the South, they are conti- 
a godpually ſubjected to! the extreme of an heat, 
8 hich would be intolerable, if the trade wind 
ang gradually as the fun gathers ſtrengthr 
Vor. II. R 


them to attend their concerns even under t 


night advances, a breeze begins to be pe 
ceived, which bl 


are formed, and in a ſhort time all the Joi 
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did not blow in upon them from the ſea, ar 
refreſh them in ſuch a manner, as to enah 


meridian ſun. On the other hand, as t 


ows ſmartly from the lan 
as it were from its center, towards the : 
to all points of the compaſs at once. 

By the ſame remarkable providence in th 
diſpoſing of things it is, that, when the fu 
has made a great progreſs towards the tropi 
of Cancer, and becomes in a manner vertic; 
he draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of clo 
as ſhield them from his direct beams; an 
diſſolving into rain, cool the air, and refrel. 
the country, thirſty with the long drough 
which commonly reigns from the beginnin 
of January to the latter end of May: 

The rains in the Weſt-Indies are by 1 
means the things they are with us. Our he 
vieſt rains are but dews comparatively. The 
are rather floods of water, poured . from t 
clouds with a prodigious 1mpetuoſity z th 
rivers riſe in a moment; new rivers and lake 


country is under water. Hence it is, that 
tivers, Which have their ſource within | 
tropics, ſwell and overflow their banks at 
certain ſeaſon ; and ſo miſtaken were the ar 
cients in their idea of the torrid zone, whid. 


they imagined. to be dried and ſeorched 77 
with a continual and fervent heat, and to! ry 
for that reaſon uninhabitable; when in n 39 
ality; ſome of the largeſt rivers in the worlf 


+ ha th 
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d, At . n 8 
erz ve their courſe within its limits, and the 


iſture is one of the greateſt inconveniencies 
the climate in ſeveral places. 
The rains make the only diſtinction of ſea- 
in the Weſt-Indies ; the trees are green 
whole year round; they have no cold, 
froſts, ſhows, and but rarely ſome hail ; 
> ſtorms of hail are however very violent 
en they happen, and the hailſtones very 
ie trop ext and heavy. = TECH 
vertical Whether it be owing to this moiſture alone, 
F ich alone does not ſeem to be a ſufficient 
uſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphu- 
us acid, which predominates in the air in 
s country, metals of all kinds that are ſub- 
t to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and 
ker in a very ſhort time; and this cauſe, 
e by i haps as much as the heat itſelf, contri- 
Ju Le tes to make the climate of the Weſt- Indies 
* Thefiendly and unpleaſant to an European 
dom tÞfitution, © 3 
ty; It is in the rainy ſeaſon, (principally in the 
15 J lake nth". of Auguſt, more rarely in July and 
dar 15 tember) that they are aſſaulted by hurri- 
that ües; the moſt terrible calamity to which 
hin fie are ſubject from the climate : this de- 
inks a. Reys at a ſtroke the labours of many years, 
A , and often, juſt at the moment when he 
-ched aks himſelf out of the reach of fortune. 
nd tot is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, 
a in n, thunder, and lightning, attended with 
he worlf ions Twelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes 
bah an earthquake; in ſhort, with every 
| F 2 circumſtance 
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oſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the plan- 
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circumſtance which the element can'aflembiong | 
that is terrible and deſtructive. 
Firſt, they ſee as the prelude to the enſuing 
havock, whole fields of ſugar canes whirleq 
into the air; and ſcattered over the' face of the 
country. The itrongeſt trees of the fore 
are torn = by the roots, and driven about 
like ſtubble; their windmills are ſwept awa 
in a moment; their works, the fixtures, th 
ponderous copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral 
hundred | weight, are wrenched from the 
ground, and battered to pieces; their houſe 
are no protection, the roofs are torn off at one 
blaſt ; whilſt the rain, which in an hour riſe 
five feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irre. 
ſiſtable violence. bY FL 
There are ſigns, which the Indians offf®ey re 
theſe iſlands taught our planters, by which 
they can prognoſticate the approach of an 
hurricane. The hurricane comes on either" t 
in the quarters, or at the full change of theſſſeifure 
moon. If it comes at the full moon, whenſÞute,- 
ou are at the change obſerve theſe ſigus Neat t 
hat day you will ſee the ſæy very — ught 
lent ; you will obſerve the ſun more red:thanÞtious 
at other times; you will perceive a dead calm beſe 
and the hills clear of all thoſe clouds "and 
miſts which-ufually hover about them. It 
the clefts'of the earth, and in the wells, you 
hear a hollowrumbling ſound like the ruſhing 
of a great wind, At night the ſtars ſeem 


much larger than uſual, and ſurroundedſ The 

with a ſort of burs; the North-weſt ſæy hatndies 

a black and menacing look; the ſea emits a] 
ſtrong 


** 
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png ſmell; and riſes into vaſt waves, often 
ithout any.wind ; the wind itſelf now for- 


kes its uſual ſteady Eaſterly ſtream, and 
üfts about to the Weſt; from whence it 


embli 


ſung 


hirled 


zf theſÞmetimes blows with intermiſſions violently 
foreſWd irregularly for about two hours at a time. 
abouMou-have the ſame ſigns at the full of the 


oon; the moon herſelf is ſurrounded with 
great bur, and ſometimes the ſun has the 
me appearance. 

Theſe prognoſtics were taught by the In- 
ians; and in general one may obſerve, that 
morant country people and barbarous na- 
jons, are better obſervers of times and ſea- 
dns, and draw better rules from them, than 
nore civilized and reaſoning people; for 
ns offf&ey-rely more upon experience than theories, 
rhickſWiey are more careful of traditionary obſer- 
5f anfÞation, and living more in the open air at 
itherF!! time, and not ſo occupied but they have 
f thefſetfure to obſerve every change, though mi- 
vhenſPute,- in that element, they come to have 
ignsWreat treaſures of uſeful matter, though as it 
ba: night be expected, mixed with many ſuper- 
thaufftitious and idle notions as to the cauſes, 
almWheſe make their obſervations to be rejected 

andFs chimerical in the groſs by many literati, 
lu cho are not near ſo nice and circumſpect as 
 yoiſſtey ought to be in diſtinguiſhing what this 
ſhingſÞort of people may be very competent judges 
ſeem f, and what not. | 
nde The grand ſtaple commodity of the Weſt- 
7 haſPndies is ſugar 3- this commodity was not at all 
its a no]/qn to the Greeks and Romans, though it 
rong 3 Was 
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66 © Deſeription of the Weſt-Indies. 
was made in China in very early times, fron 
whence we had the firſt knowledge of it; 
but the Portugueſe were the firſt who cul. 
tivated it in America, and brought it into re- 
queſt as one of the materials of a very uni. 
verſal luxury in Europe. | 
It is not ſettled whether the cane from 
whichthis ſubſtance is extracted be a native of 
America, or brought thither by the Portugueſe 
from India and the coaſt of Africa; but, 
however the matter may be, in the begin- 
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ning they made the molt as they till do off Tb: 
the beſt ſugars which come to market in thigÞþ,vide 
part of the world. The ſugar cane grows ne 1 
the height of between fix and eight feet, fuleaſor 
of joints, about four or five inches aſunder ind cb 
the colour of the body of the cane is yellow-MWupp!: 
Iſh,” and the top, where it ſhoots into leaves nd t. 


of a vivid green ; the coat is- pretty hard, 
and within contains a ſpongy ſubſtance, full 
of a juice, the moſt lively, elegant, and leaf: 
cloying ſweet in nature; and which, 'ſuckedter. g 
raw, has proved extremely nutritive andfſot-th 
wholſome. | ) 42980; * x 
They are cultivated in this manner. Infſſin b. 
the month of Auguſt, that is, in tlie rainſWrally 
part of the year, after the ground is elearel ders 
and well hoed, they lay a piece of ſix oi cu 
ſeven joints of the cane, flat in a channelſſby 
made for it, about half a foot deep; this they cane 
cover with the earth, and ſo plant the whole thro 
field in lines regularly diſpoſed and at pro-i unde 
per diſtances. ' In a ſhort time a young cane 't 1 
ſhoots out from every joint of the ſtock which | in 
| Was 
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„ fronfſÞas interred ; and grows in twelve days to be 


of it W pretty tall and vigorous plant; but it is 
o culWot until after fixtecn months, or therea- 
1to re. outs, that the , canes are fit to anſwer the 


' uniurpoſe of the planter, though they may 
emain a few months after without any con- 
derable prejudice to him. The longer they 
emain in the ground after they are come to 
aturity, the leſs juice they afford; but this 
s ſomewhat compenſated by the ſuperior 
ichneſs of the juice. 

That no time may be loſt, they generally 
vide their cane-grounds into three parts, 
One is of ſtanding canes, and to be cut that 
ſeaſon; the ſecond is of new. planted canes; 
and the third a fallow, ready to receive a freſh 
ſupply. In ſome places they make ſecond 
and third cuttings from the ſame root. The 
tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow 
upon the joints, make very good provender 
leaf for their cattle, and the refuſe of the cane af- 
ickedMtcr. grinding ſerves for fire; ſo that no part 

andMWof this excellent plant is without its uſe. 

The canes are cut with a billet, and carried 
lu in bundles to the mill,, which is now gene- 
rainy rally a windmill ; it turns three great cylin- 
arel f ders or rollers plated with iron ſet. perpen- 
x ot dicularly, and cogged ſo as to be all moved 
nnel by the middle roller. Between theſe, the 
they eanes are bruifcd to pieces, and the juice runs 
hole through an hole into a vat which, is placed 
pro · ¶ under the rollers to receive it; from hence 
cane it is carried through a pipe into a reſervoir, 
hich in which however, for fear of turning ſour, 
Was | it 
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68 Deſcripilon of the Wift-Indies. 
it is not ſuffered to reſt long; but is con; 
veyed out of that by other pipes into the 
boiling-houſe, where it is received by a large 
cauldron: here it remains, until the ſcum, Wy; 
which conſtantly arifes during the boiling, 
is all taken off; from this, it. is paſſed fuc- 
ceſſively into five or ſix more boilers, gra- 
dually diminiſhing in their ſize, and treated 
in the ſame manner. In the laſt of theſe it 
becomes of a very thick clammy conſiſtence; 
but mere boiling 1s incapable of carrying it 
further: to advance the operation, they pour 
in a ſmall quantity of lime-water; the im- 
mediate effect of this alien mixture is, to raiſe 
up the liquor in a very vehement fermenta- 
tion; but, to prevent it from running over, 
a bit of butter, no larger than a nut is thrown 
in, upon which the fury of the fermentation ei 
immediately ſubſides; a veſſel of two or three 
hundred gallons requires no greater force to 
quiet it. It is now taken out and placed in 
a cooler, where it dries, granulates, and be- 
comes fit to be put into the pots, which is the 
laſt part of the operation, | 

The pots are eonigal, or of a ſugar-loat 
faſhion, open at the point, which muſt he 
conſidered as their bottom; here a ſtrainer 
is put acroſs, - In theſe pots the ſugar purges 
itſelf of its remaining impurity 3 the molaſ- 
ſes or treaely part — itſelf from the 
reſt, precipitates and runs out of the aper- 


ture at the bottom; it is now in the condi-Y very 
tion called muſcavado ſugar, of a yetlowiſhFay, z 
| | brown Filled 


—— — 


> the into the hogſhead and ſhipped oft. | 
large When they have a mind to refine it yet 
cum, urther, and leave no remains at all of the 
ling, ſholaſſes, they cover the pots we have juſt: 
ſue - Mentioned with a ſort of white clay, like that 
gra-Wſed for tobacco pipes, diluted with water; 
eatedFhis penetrates the - ſugar, unites with the 
ele it polaſſes, and with them runs off, leaving the 


nce; 
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three 


; ſometimes repeated once or twice more, 


uantity gains eonſiderably in value; but 
ill is called clayed ſugar. Further than this 
hey do not go in the plantations, becauſe an 
tavy duty of ſixteen ſhillings per hundred 
veight is laid upon all ſugars refined there; 


ce toſeeount any further. 

ed in Of the molaſſes, rum is made, in a manner 
— dat needs no deſcription, fince it differs in 
8 t | 


thing from the manner of diſtilling any 
ther 7 

gar, a meaner ſpirit is procured, Rum 
ds its market in North America (where it 
conſumed by the Engliſh inhabitants, or 


-loaf 
ſt he 


ainer 


Urges 
olaſ· om thence to the fiſhery of Newfoundland, 
n theFind the African commerce) beſides what 
wper-Fomes to England and Ireland. However, 
ndi-F very great quantity of molaſſes is taken off 
wihFaw, and carried to New England to be di- 
rownWilled there, They compute, that when 
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con. Nrown colour, and thus it is generally put 


gar of a whitiſh colour, but whiteſt at top. 
his is called clayed ſugar; the operation 


ad the fugar every time diminiſhing in 


is therefore not to our purpoſe to carry the 


pirit. From the ſcummings of the 


mployed in the Indian trade, or diſtributed 
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70 Deſcription of the Wiſft-Indies,. 
things are well cows, hve rum and molaſ. 
ſes pay the charges of the plantation, and the 
ſugars are clear gain. | 
The expences of a plantation in the Weſt 
Indies are very great, and the profits at the 
firſt view precarious ; for the chargeable ar: 
ticles of a windmill, the boiling, cooling, and 
diſtilling houſes, and the buying and ſub. 
fiſting a ſuitable number of ſlaves. and cattle, 
will not ſuffer any man to begin a ſugar plan-. 
tation of any conſequence, not to mention 
the purchaſe of the land, which is very high, 
under a capital of at leaſt five thouſand 
ounds, Neither is the life of a planter a 
lite of idleneſs and luxury; at all times he 
muſt keep a watchful eye upon his over. 
ſeers, and even overſee himſelf occafionally, 
But at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly at. 
tentive to his affairs, no way of life can be 
more laborious, and more dangerous to the b. 
Health; from a conſtant attendance day and 
night in the extreme united heats of the cli- 
mate and fo many flerce furnaces; add to 
this, the loſſes by hurricanes, earthquakes, 
and bad ſeaſons; and then conſider, when 
the ſugars are in the caſk, that he quits the 
Hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards 
of a merchant, and ſhips his produce at big 
owh riſk. The ſum of all might make ons 
believe, that it could never anſwer. to en- 
gage in this buſineſs; but, notwithſtanding 
all this, there are no parts of the world, in 
- which'great eſtates are made in ſo ſhort & tune 
as in the Weſt-Indies, -||-_!P” © a © 
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Weld Y AVING alteady given a general idea 
t them of the climate and produce of the 
le at eſt-Indies, we ſhall now proceed to de- 
„ andcribe the iſland of Jamaica, which lies be- 
ſub. een the ſeventy fifth and ſeventy ninth 
attle, legrees of Weſt longitude from London, and 
plan- ; between ſeventeen. and nineteen degrees: 
ntoniſtant from the EquinaQtial. It is in length, 
higheom Eaſt to Weſt, a hundred and —— 
uſandWnoliſh miles; in breadth about fixty, and 
ater apf an oval form. | | 
es hel This country is in a manner interſected 


ith a ridge of lofty mountains, rugged and 
vcky, that are called the Blue Mountains. 
Dn each fide of the Blue Mountains are 
hains of leſſer mountains, gradually lower. 
ſhe greater mountains are little better than 
y and many rocks; where there is any earth, it 
e cli. only a ſtubborn clay, fit for no ſort of huſ- 
dd to andry. The mountains are very ſteep, and 
1akes, he rocks tumbled upon one another in a 
when anner altogether ſtupendous, the effect of 
| he frequent eartliquakes which have ſhaken 
iZards his iſland in all times. Yet, barren as thele 
it dilfrountains are, they are all covered to the 
e aus ſery top with a great variety of beautiful trees, 
o ent Fouriſhing in a perpetual ſpring ;/ their roots 
nding enetrate the crannies of the rocks, and 
id, 1Fearch out the moiſture which! is lodged there 
time By the rains that fall ſo frequently on theſe 
| moutatains, 
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72 Britiſh American lands. 
Mountains, and the miſts that almoſt pe 
petually brood upon them. Theſe rocks ty 
are the parents of a yaſt number of fine i 
lets, which tumble down their ſides in Cat 
ras, that form, amongſt the rudeneſs of th 
rocks and precipices, and the ſhining verdu 
of the trees, the moſt wildly-pleafing imager 
imaginable. 151 | 
Ihe face of this country is a good def 
different from what is generally obſerved 
other places. For as on one hand the moun 
tains are very ſteep; ſo the plains betweelf 
them are perfectly ſmooth and level 
In theſe plains, the ſoil, augmented by th 
waſh of mountains for ſo many ages, is pri 
digiouſly fertile. None of our-iflands prof 
' duce ſo fine ſugars. | 
They formerly had here cacao in perfe 
tion, Which delights in a tich ground. Thel 
ſtures after the rains are of a moft beaut 
ul verdure, and extraordinary fatneſs : The 
are called ſavannas, On the whole, if thi 
iſland were not troubled: with great thug 
ders and lightnings, hurricanes and eartlif 
. quakes ; and, if the air was not at ond 
violently. hot, damp, and extremely unwhol 
ſome in moſt parts, the fertility and beau 
of this country would make it as defireable 
ſituation for pleaſure, as it is for the profit. 
which in ſpite of theſe diſadvantages dra 
' hither ſuch a number of people. 
The river waters are many of the! 
unwholſome and taſte of copper; but fo 


lains 
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bei ins are found ſeveral ſalt fountains; and 
Þ the mountains, not far from Spaniſh-town, 
a hot bath, of extraordinary medicinal 
rtues. It relieves in the dry belly-ach, 
due of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers 
„ jamaica, and in various other complaints. 
agen This ifland came into our poſſeſſion during 
a uſurpation of Cromwell, and by means 
Inn armament which had another deftina- 
u. Cromwell, notwithſtanding the great 
ilities which enabled him to overturn the 
juſtitution, and to trample upon the liber- 
5s of his country, was not ſufficiently ac- 
anted with foreign politics. This igno- 
hee made him connect himſelf cloſely with 
ance, then riſing into a dangerous grandeur, 
eto fight with great animoſity the ſhadow 
2 Joch remained of the Spaniſh power, On 
St h ideas he fitted out a formidable fleet, 
eb 2 view to reduce the ifland of Hiſpa- 
ech bla; and, though he failed in this defign, 
unica made amends not only for this fal- 
nl, but almoſt for the ill policy which firſt 
him into hoſtilities with the Spaniards; 
which, however, he added this excellent 
ntry to the Britiſh dominions, 
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to be ſeen in the planning of this ex- 


dug; all was a chain of little intereſted 
management, and had no air of the reſult 
ablolure power lodged in preat hands. 
Me fleet was ill victualled, t 


ol. II. 8 courage 


here was nothing of the genius of Crom- 


lition, From the firit to the laſt, all was 


. e troops ill 
Jided with neceſſaries, to ſupport and en - 


74 Britiſi American Hands. Th 
courage men, badly choſen, and worſe arma, 
They embarked in great diſcontent, the Mon. 
nerals were but little better ſatisfied, and H re 
little more hopes, than the ſoldiers. Mel) 
the generals (for there were two in the confi} 

mand, Penn and Venables, one for the I in 
rine, the other for the land ſervice) cou 
men of no extraordinary talents: And, Hi 
they had been men of the beſt capacity, lis in 
was to be expected from two command the 
not ſubordinate, and fo differing in thMes. 
ideas, and ſo envious of each other, as li pedi 
and ſea- officers generally are. 8 
Io make this arrangement perfect in Ward 
reſpects, and to prove the advantages ¶ the 
ling from a divided command, they ad 
a number of commiſſioners as a check u 
both. This tripartite generalſhip, int 
trueſt Dutch taſte, produced the effects . Id in 
might be expected from it. The fold la \ 
differed with the generals, the generals Mpita1 
agreed with one another, and all quarrel no 
with the commiſſioners. The place of Houſan 
landing in Hiſpaniola was ill chofen, Ire £ 
the manner of it wretchedly contrived, | 
army had near forty miles to march br 
it could act; and the ſoldiers, without 
der, without heart, fainting and dying 
the exceffive heat of the climate, an 
want of neceſfary proviſions, and diſhe 
ened yet more by the cowardice and 
content of their officers, yielded an Me 
victory to an handful of Spaniards. 
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They retired ignominioufly and with great 


armes, but the principal commanders, a little 
the fronciled by their misfortunes, and fearing 
and H return to England without ettect, very 
S. Mely turned their thoughts another way. 
he coſſey reſolved to attempt Jamaica, before 
the miſe inhabitants of that ifland could receive 


e) We 
And, 
ty, lit 
mand 


couragement by the news of their defeat 
Hiſpaniola. They knew that this ii!and 
sin no good poſture of defence; and they 
2 2 vigoroufly to avoid the nis 
es, Which proved ſo fatal in the former 
pedition. They ſeverely puniſhed the ot- 
ers who had ſhewn an ill example by their 
wardice ; and they ordered, with re{pect 
the ſoldiers, that if any attempted to run 
ay, the man neareſt to him ſhould ſhoot 
m. 
Fortified with theſe regulations, they lan- 
2 and laid ſiege to St. Jago 
Fl Vega, now called Spaniſn- Town, the 
pital of the ifland. The people, who were 
no condition to oppoſe an army of ten 
Wouſand men and a ſtrong naval force, would 
we ſurrendered immediately, if they had 


:d. Wt been encouraged by the ſtrange delays 
ch be our generals and their commiſſioners, 
chout Fowerer, at laſt, the town with the whole 


and ſurrendered, but not until the inha- 
ants had ſecreted their moſt valuable ef- 
ts in the mountains, | 

It was not long after the Reſtoration, when 


romwell had ſettled there ſome of the troops 
G 2 employed 


e Spagiards ceded the iſland to our court. 


76 Britiſh American Iſland<s, 
employed in its reduction; ſome royali 
uneaſy: at home, ſought an aſylum int 
land ; not a few planters from Barbady 
were invited to Jamaica by the extraordina 
fertility of the ſoil, and the other advantag 
it offered. | 
Theſe latter taught the former ſettlers th 
manner of raifing the ſugar cane, and m 
king ſugar; for at firſt they had wholly al 
plied themſelves to the raiſing of cacao, ast 
Spaniards had done before them. It n 
happy for them that they fell into this ne 
practice; for the cacao-groves planted by t 
Spaniards began to fail, and the new plant: 
tions did not anſwer, as the negroes fore 
they would not, becauſe of the want of 
tain religious ceremonies always uſed by th 
Spaniards in planting them, at which noned 


the ilaves were ſuffered to be preſent, andi * 
the uſe of which they attributed the proſe and 


rity of theſe plantations. 

Probably there wefe methods taken at tha 
time, that were covered by the veil of the 
religious ceremonies, which are neceſſary 
the well-being of that plant. However thi 
be, the.cacao has never ſince equalled th 
reputation of the Spaniſh, but gave wayt 
the more profitable cultivation of indigo an 
ſugar. But what gave the greateſt life to th 
new ſettlement, and raiſed it at once to 
ſurprizing pitch of opulence, which it hard) 
equals even in our days, was the reſort thi 
ther of thoſe pirates called the Buceaygeers. 

SIN . wn "mw" > , ' Thek : 
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Dp alif ; 

10 1 Theſe men, who fought with the moſt 
rbado ſperate bravery, and pent their plunder 
rdinz iich the moſt ſtupid extravagance, were ve- 


welcome gueſts in Jamaica. They often 
rought two, three, and four hundred thou- 
ad pieces of eight at a time, which were 


antagg 


ro : pmediately ſquandered in all the ways of 
lly : \celive gaming, wine and women. Vaſt 
„ as tunes were made, and the returns of trea- 
It „eto England were prodigiouſly great. In 
ais nelle iſland they had by this means raiſed ſuch 


by th inds, that, when the ſource of this wealth 
lan {topped up by the ſuppreſſion of the 
ow rates, they were enabled to turn their in- 
of cofÞeliry into better channels, * 
by t They increaſed ſo faſt, that it was com- 
uted that, in the beginning of-this century, 
ey had fixty thoutand whites, and a hun- 
xd and twenty thouſand negraes in this 
land, This calculation is certainly too 
irge. However, the Jamaicans were un- 
ubredly very numerous until reduced by 
arthquakes (one of which entirely ruined 
ort-Noyal, and killed a vaſt number of per- 
ns in all parts of the country) and by ter- 
ble epidemical diſeaſes, which, treading 
n the heels of the former calamities, ſwept 
way valt multitudes: loſſes which have not 
en ſince ſufficiently repared. At preſent, 
ie white inhabitants ſcarcely exceed twenty=- 
rte thouſand ſouls; the blacks are about 
er Inety thouſand ; but much leſs numerous 
Then formerly, and with a diſproportion 
+ - Wuch greater on the ſide of the whites, / 
nd G3 It 
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v8 Britiſh American T//ands, 
It appears at preſent, that Jamaica,is uf of 
ther upon the decline; a point this, that dee tw 
ſerves the moſt attentive conſideration. Ach { 
| country which contains at leaſt four milliongck, 2 
| ot acres, has a fertile ſoil, an extenfive ſeaMcern 
coaſt, and many very fine harbours ; for aur; t 
iſland fo circumitanced, and at a time wheeowne: 
the value of all its products at market is con 
ſiderably riſen; for ſuch a country to fil 
ſhort of its former numbers, and not to havhooth, 
above three or four hundred thouſand acreþm th 
employed in any fort of culture, ſhews clear 
ly that ſomething muſt be very wrong in the 
management of its affairs; and, what ſhew 
it even yet more clearly, land is ſo extravaſh 
gantly dear in many of the other iſlands, A none 
to ſell ſometimes for an hundred pounds 2 
acre and upwards ; a price that undoubted| 
never would be paid, if convenient land wa 
to be had, and proper encouragement given 
In jamaica. 2 
We ſhall now enquire into the naturiſ eye 
products of this ifland, which, beſides ſugar 
cacao, and ginger, are principally piemen 
to, or as it is called, all-ſpice, or FamaicqTtains 
r. Here 
P The tree which bears the piemento, riſe with 
to the height of above thirty feet. It i, a 
ſtrait, of a moderate thickneſs, and covercdking 
with a grey. bark extremely ſmooth and very 
ſhining. It ſhoots out a vaſt number ofireme 
branches upon all ſides, that bear a plentiful, is 
foliage of very large and beautiful leaves of too] 
ſnining green, in all things reſembling * at de 
| ca 
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is gef of the bay-tree. At the very ends of 
u debe twigs are formed bunches of flowers; 
. Mh ſtalk bearing a flower which bends 
llionck, and within which bend are to be 
e ſeaFicerned ſome ſtamina of a pale green co- 
for aur; to theſe ſucceeds a bunch of ſmall 
whenowned berries, larger when ripe than juni- 
s con berries ; at that ſeaſon they change 
o falſÞom their former green, and become black, 
| hayhooth, and ſhining ; they are taken unripe 
 acreÞn the tree, and dried in the ſun; in this 
clear they aſſume a brown colour, and have a 
in theized flavour of many kinds of ſpice, whence 
ſhewggs called all-ſpice. But it is milder than 
travaFſe other ſpices, and is judged to be inferior 
Is, none of them for the ſervice which it does 
nds a cold, watery, and languid . ſtomachs, 
btedlyſhe tree grows mollly upon the mountains. 
id waWefides this, they have the wild cinnamon 
givenifle, whoſe bark is ſo ſerviceable in medi- 
e ; the machineel, a moſt beautiful tree to 
eye, with the faireſt, apple in the world, 
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„ iſe with our cabinet makers; the cabbage 
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tool; the palma, from which is drawn. a 
at deal of oil, much eſteemed by the ne- 
groes 


| when cut down aftords a very fine orna- 
ntal wood for the joiners; but the tree 
tains one of the worlt poiſons in nature. 


„ a tall plant, famous for a ſubſtance, 
king and taſting like cabbage, growing on 
very top, and no leſs remarkable for the 
teme hardneſs of its wood, which, when 
is incorruptible, and hardly yields to 
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groes both in food and medicine; the whitence 
wood, which never breeds the worms e in 
ſhips ; the ſoap tree, whoſe berries anſweſſjr 1s | 
all purpoſes of waſhing ; the mangrove and th 
olive bark, uſeful to tanners; the fuſtie ant a l. 
redwood to the dyers, and lately the log, lat 
wood; and their ftoreits ſupply the apotheſſre x 
carv with guaiacum, ſariaparilla, chinaWips o 
callia, and tamarinds ; they have aloes tooffhmac{ 
and do not want the cochineal plant, thouglſell ar 
they know nothing of the art of inanaginuadre 
it; nor perhaps is the climate ſuitable. T In th 
indigo plant was formerly much cultivated Wood, 
the cotton tree is ſtill fo, and they ſend home cou 
moreof its wool than all the reſt ef our iſlanWas a 
together. The rum of this iſland is generale. 
eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed ii hen 
England. untry 
Formerly we cut logwood in the bay Mo.] u 
Campeachy, on the northern fide of i an 
peninſula of Jucatan. But the Spaniardſowev 
have driven our people entuely from thencqper c- 
and built forts and made ſettlements to preſry b 
vent them from returning. Expelled froe rive 
thence, the logwood cutters ſettled upſWeras 
the gulf of Honduras, on the ſouthern dat co 
of the ſame peninſula, where they are But t 
ſome ſort eſtabliſhed, and have a fort to pfried 
tect them. They are an odd kind of peopiqſh co: 
compoſed moſtly of vagabonds and fugitinÞc ti 
from all parts of North America, and thee ſhi 
way of life is ſuitable. They live pret «cb 
ocee 


much in a lawlefs manner, though they ele 
one amongſt them whom they call th: 
king 
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Dag; and to him they pay as much obe- 
whitFence as they think fit, The country they 
ms ie in is low, and extremely marſhy ; the 
inſweſſSr is prodigiouſly moleſted with muſkettoes, 
re and the waters dangerous with alligators ; 
tie ant a lite of licentiouſneſs, a plenty ot bran- 
„ large gains, and a want of thought, 
we perfectly reconciled them to the hard- 
ips of their employment and the unwhol+ 
macſs of the climate. "They go always 
ell armed, and are about one thouſand five 
ndred men. 
In the dry ſeaſon, when they cut the log- 
pod, they advance a conliderable way into 
e country, following the logwood, which 
as amongſt the other trees of the foreſt, 
e the vein of a mineral in the earth. 
hen the rains have overflowed the whole 
untry, they have marks by which they 
ow where the logwood is depoſited. This 
an heavy wood, and finks in the water, 1 
owever, it is eaſily buoyed up, and one l 
er can lift very large beams. 'Thele they = 
ry by the favour of the land-floods into | 
e river, to a place which is called the Bar- 
deras, or Port, where they meet the ſhips | 
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at come upon this trade. 
But there was a trade yet more profitable 
ried on between this 1ifland'and the Spa- 
continent, eſpecially in time of war. 
e trade was carried on in this manner. 
ie ſhips from Jamaica, having taken in ne- = 
ves and a proper fortment of ds there, 4 
oceeded in time of peace to a harbour _ 1 
a tags 
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the Grout, within Monkey-key, about fout 
miles from Porto-bello, A perſon, who un 
derſtood Spaniſh, was directly ſent aſhore : 
give the merchants of the town notice of thi 
arrival of the veſſel; the ſame news we 
carried likewiſe with great ſpeed to Panama 
from whence the merchants ſet out diſguiſe 
like peaſants with their filver in jars covere 
with meal, to deceive the officers of the re 
venue, 

Here the ſhips remained, trading fre 
ee for five or ſix weeks together, Th 

paniards uſually came on board, left thei. 

money, and took their negroes, and the 
goods packed up in parcels fit for one man ql; 
carry, after having been handſomely enter 
tained on board, and receiving proviſion 
ſufficient for their journey homeward, Ifth 
whole cargo was not diſpoſed of here, they; 
bore off eaſtward to the Brew, a harbouſM«; 
about five miles diſtant from  Carthagena;.c: 
where they ſoon found a vent for the rel 
There was no trade more profitable than thi 
for payments were made in ready mone) 
and the goods fold higher than they woul 
at any other market, | 

It was not on this coaſt only, but ever 
where upon the Spaniſh main, that this t 
was carried on ; nor was it by the Engl 
only, but the French from Hiſpaniola, th 
Dutch from Curaffou, and even the Dant 


have ſome ſhare in it, | 
Bot 
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Both the logwood and contraband trade 
ze been the ſubject of much contention, 
id the cauſe of a war between Great Bri. 
in and the Spaniſh nation. The former 
as always avowed, and claimed. as our 
icht, and was at the laſt peace confirmed to 
. The latter we permitted; becauſe we 
ery juſtly thought, that if the Spaniards 
ound themſelves agrieved by any contraband 
ride, it lay upon them, and not upon us, 


ut fou 
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NS — o put a ſtop to it by their guarda coſtas, 
op hich cruize in thoſe ſeas, N to 
uy ze and confiſcate ſuch veſſels and cargoes 


s are found in this trade. In this manner 
id the Britiſh court argue, till that fatal pe- 
od, when, in compliance with the court 
f Spain, Engliſh cruizers were ſent more 
fectually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of 


man 1 
enter 
5011160 

Ifth 


e, theWhich the whole body of Britiſh ſub jects in 
rarbouM nerica complained, as it put aſtop to the 
vagerFrincipal channel, which hitherto enabled 
he re 


hem to. make ſuch large remittances to 
reat Britain. This laid the foundation of 
he preſent unhappy differences between 
JTreat Britain and the colonies ; but of this 
e ſhall ſay more hereafter, ES 
The whole iſland of Jamaica is divided 
to nineteen diſtricts or pariſhes, which ſend 
ach of them two members to the aſſembly, 
nd allow a competent maintenance to a 
niniſter. / | 
Port-Royal was anciently the capital of 
e iſland; it ſtood udon the very point of 
long narrow neck of land, which, towards 
the 
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the ſea, formed part of the border of a ven 
noble harbour of its own name. In this har 
bour above a thouſand” fail of the largel 
ſhips could anchor with the greateſt conve 
nience and ſafety; and the water was 
deep at the key of Port · Royal, that veſſels ¶ 
the greateſt burden could lay their broad. 
ſides to the wharfs, and load and unload: 
little expence or trouble. 
This conveniency weighed fo. much wit 
the inbabitants, that they choſe in this ſpc 
to build their capital, though the place wa 
an hot dry ſand, which produced not one 

the neceſſaries of life, no not even freſh wi 
ter. However, this advantageous fituation 
and the reſort of the pirates, ſoon made it 


very conſiderable place. It contained tut "ith t 
thouſand houſes very handſomely built, an 5 


which rented as high as thoſe in London. 
had a' reſort like a conſtant fair, by tt 
great concourſe of people of buſineſs, an 
grew to all this in about thirty years time 
tor before that there was - ſcarcely an hou 
upon the place. In ſhort, there were ven 
few places in the world, which for the fi 
could be compared to this town for trad 
weilth, and an entire eorruption of man}. 
ners. 

It continued thus untill the gth of Jun 
1692, when an earthquake; which ſhoo 
the whole iſland to its foundations, ovef 
whelmed this city, and left, in one quarte 


not even the ſmalleſt veſtige remaining; [ 


two minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowe 
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uþ nine tenths of the houſes, and two thou- 
fand people. The water guſhed out from 
he opentn of the earth, and tumbled the 
people on heaps; but ſome of them had the 
good fortune to catch hold of beams and 
nfters of houſes, and were afterwards ſaved 
boats. Several ſhips were loſt in the har- 
hour, and the Swan frigate,- which lay in 
he dock to careen, was carried 'over the' 
ops of ſinking houſes, and did not overſer, 
ut afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of 
jeople, who ſaved their lives upon her. An 
ficer, who was in the town at this time, 
ys, the earth opened and ſhut very quick 
n ſome places, and he ſaw ſeveral people 
nk down to the middle, and others appeared 
vith their heads juſt above ground, and were 
queezed to death. At Savannah, above a 
douſand acres were funk, with the houſes 
nd people in them ; the place appearing for 
dme. time hke a lake, was atterwards Tried 
„ but no houſes were ſeen. In ſome 
arts, mountains were ſplit, and at one 
ace, a plantation was removed to the 
Wiance of a mile. 8 
They rebuilt this city after the earthquake, 
ut it was again deſtroyed. A terrible fire 
id it in aſhes about ten years after. Not- 
ichſtanding this, the extraordinary conve- 
ence of the harbour tempted them to re- 
uld it once more. But in the year 1722 a 
urricane, one of the moſt terrible on re- 

Id, reduced it a third time to a heap of 
Vol. II. H rubbiſh, 


0 


U 


at the oppoſite ſide of the bay, at à place 
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able habitation in that climate. The hat- 
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rubbiſh. Warned . by theſe extraordinary 
calamities, that ſeemed to mark out thy 
ra as a devoted ſpot, by an act of aflem- 
y they removed the cuſtom-houſe and 
public offices from thence, and forbid that 
any market ſhould be held there for the 
future. 


The principal inhabitants came to reſide 


which 1s called Kingſton. This town 1s ad- 
vantageoully ſituated for freſh water, and all 
manner of accommodations. The ſtreets 
are of a commodious ' wideneſs, regularly 
drawn, and cutting each other at equal 
diſtances and right angles, It conſiſts of up- 
wards of one thouſand houſes, many of them 
handſomely built, though low, with port: 
coes, and every conveniency for a comtfart- 


bour was formerly in no good poſture of de. 
fence ; but by the care of Mr. Knowles, 
while governor, it is now ſtrongly fort. 
fied. 


The river Cobre, a conſiderable, but noi t A 
navigable ſtream, falls into the ſea not fu 3841! 
from Kingſton, Upon the banks of thu Pov; 
river ſtands St. Jago dela Vega, or Spaniſ Pine 
town; the ſeat of government, and the pla O. 
where the courts of juſtice are held, au cont: 
conſequently the capital of Jamaica, thougl the 
inferior in ſize and reſort to Kingſton, I £9Ve 

However, this, though a town of leigh Batu 


buſineſs, has more gaiety. Here reſid 


man 
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many perſons of large fortunes, and who 
make a figure proportionable ; the number 
of coaches kept here is very great ; here is a 
regular aſſembly, and the reſidence of the 
governor and the principal officers of the 
government, who have all very profitable 
places, oſtentatious and expenfive, to make 
it a very ſplendid and agreeable place. 

Mr, Knowles, late governor, made an 
attempt to remove the ſeat of government 
from hence to Kingſton, for reaſons which, 
it muſt be owned, have a very plauſible ap- 
pearance ; for it would certainly facilitate 
the carrying on of buſineſs, to have the 
courts of juſtice and the ſeat of government 
a5 near as poſſible to the center of commer» 
cial affairs, But whether the conſideration 
of a more healthful ſituation. ; the diyifiop 


= of the advantages of great towns with the 


ſeveral parts of the country, and the miſchief 


chat might ariſe from ſhaking the ſettled 


order of things, and prejudicing the property 


of a great many private people, can weigh 


againſt the advantages propoſed by this re- 
moval, we will not undertake to deter- 
mine. 

One thing appears very plainly in the 
conteſt which this regulation produced ; that 


be oppoſition was, at leaſt, as much to the 


governor as to the meaſure ; and that great 
natural warmth of temper upon all fides, en- 
flamed and envenomed by a ſpirit of party 


Y #hich reigus in all our plantations, kindled 


ä a flame 


1 0 
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a flame about this, which, if it had not hap- 
pened, mult have riſen to the ſame height 
upon ſome other occaſion, ſince there way z 
Plenty of combuſtible materials ready upon 
all ſides. 1 

The government of this iſland is, next to 
that of Ireland, the beſt in the king's gitt. 
The ſtanding ſalary is two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds a year. The aſſembly vote the 
governor as much more; and this with the 
other great profits of his office, make it in 
the whole little inferior to ten thouſand 


pounds a years | | 
BARB AD OE S. 


HE next ifland, in point of impor- 
| trance, which we poſſeſs in the Weſt- 
Indies, but the oldeſt in point of ſettlement, 
is Barbadoes. This is one, and by no means 
the moſt contemptible one, amongſt the 
windward divifion of the Caribbee iſlands. It 
is ſituated in fifty-nine degrees weſt long 
rude, and thirteen degrees north latitude, 
being twenty-one miles in length, and four- 
teen in breadth. © ws b | 
It is not diſtinctly known when this iſland 
was firſt diſcovered or ſettled ; but it was pro- 
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1ape ¶ pearance of ever having been peopled, even 
ight by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of 
7a33 paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor 
pon wot fit for ſupporting the life of man. Vet 

25 the climate was good, and the ſoil appear - 
ct to Med fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes 
gift. Nia England reſolved to become adventurers 
hun- Whither, But the firit planters had not only 
the Ihe utter deſolateneſs of the place, and the 
1 the extreme want of proviſions to ſtruggle with 
t in but the trees were fo large, of a wood ſo hard 
{and and ſtubborn, and full of ſuch great branches, 
that they proceeded in the clearing of the 
ground with a difficulty that,muſt have worn 


when they had tolerably cleared ſome little 
rot, the firſt produce it yielded for their 


por lubſiſtence was ſo ſmall and inan at, the 
Veſt lame time that their ſupplies froin England 

„ vere ſo flow and precarious, that nothin 
nent, P 2 k 
nh but the nobleſt courage, and a firmneſs which 

the eannot receive too many praiſes, could have 
carried them through the diſcouragements 
Is. It 5 8 


ongi- which they met in the nobleſt work in the 
tude. (951d, the cultivating and peopling a de- 
four. erted part of the globe. But by degrees 
'} [things were molified ; ſome of the trees 
Nang Pielded fuſtic for the dyers ; cotton and indi- 
; pro- go agreed well with the foil; tobacco then 


V hen Pecoming faſhionable in England, anſwered 
4 the olerably; and the country began gradually 
it can Ito lay afide its ſavage diſpoſition, and to ſub- 


* 1 . * . * 
| ap- ut to culture, 


trance : | H — The : 


down any ordinary patience. And even. 
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The ſtorm which ſome time after began t 
gather in England, and America. affording 
ſuch appearances, encouraged many to go 
over; but ſtill the colony received no ſort ot 
encouragement from the government, which 
at that time underſtood the advantages of 
colonies but little; and which was beſide; 
much worſe occupied in ſowing thoſe ſeeds 


of bitterneſs, which came atterwards fa i 


terribly to their own lips. 

The court took no other notice of this 
iſland than to grant it ta a very unworthy 
and unfaithful favourite, the earl of Carliſle; 
which, as may be judged, proved of no ad- 
vantage to the ſettlement. However, as 
this colony had the hardieſt breeding, and 
the moſt laborious infancy of any of our 
ſettlements, ſo it was fav ſtronger in its ſla- 
mina, and grew with greater ſpeed; and 
that to an height, which, if it were not 

roved beyond any reaſonable doubt, could 
carcely be believed. For in this ſmall iſland, 
in little more than twenty years after its firſt 
ſettlement, that is, in 16go, it contained 
upwards of fifty thouſand * of all ſexes 
and ages, and a much greater. number of 
blacks and Indian flaves. The former of 
which ſlaves they bought; the latter they 
acquired by means not at all to their honour; 
for they ſeized upon thoſe unhappy. men, 
without any pretence, in the neighbouring 
Hands, and carried them into flavery. 
This ſmall iſland, peopled by upwards of 
one hundred thouſand ſouls, was not yet 


above 


f n 
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gbove half of it cultivated, nor was the 


induſtry of the inhabitants at a ſtand. A 


little before the period we have mentt- 


oned, they learned the method of ma- 
king fugar ; and this enlarging the ſphere 
of their trade, they grew prodigioully rich 


and numerous. 
| About this time the government in Eng- 
land, which was then in the hands of Crom- 


well, confined the trade of Barbadoes to the 
mother country ; before, it had been mana- 
ged altogether by the Dutch. Their rigour 
. towards the royal party, obliged 
ſeveral gentlemen of very good families to 
ſettle in this iſland, which was far from be- 
ing peopled like ſome other colonies, by fu- 
zitives and perſons deſperate at home. After 
the Reſtoration it continued ſtill to advance 
by verv haſty ſtrides, Not long after the 
Reſtoration, king Charles created thirteen 
baronets from the gentlemen of this iſland, 
ſome of whom were worth ten thoufand 


rer a year, and none ſo little as one 
thouſand, | 
In 1676, which was the meridian of this 


ſettlement, their whites were computed to 


Till much about fifty thouſand, but their ne- 
5 flayes were increaſed ſo as to be upwards 
df one hundred thouſand of all kinds, They 
employed four hundred ſail of ſhips, one 
With another of an hundred and fifty tons, in 
in their trade; their annual ex ported produce 
m” ſugar,” indigo, ginger, cotton, &c, 
amblinted to upwards of three hundred _ 
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1 fifty thouſand pounds, and their circulating 
[| caſh at home was twohundred thouſand, 

It is-probable that Holland itſelf, or per. 
haps even the beſt inhabited parts of China, 
were never peopled to the ſame proportion, 
nor have they land of the ſame Lala 
which produces any thing like the ſame pfo- 
fits. But ſince that time the iſland has been 
much upon the decline. The growth of the 
French ſugar iflands and the ſettlement of An- 
tigua, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Mont- 
ſerrat, as well as the greater eſtabliſhmerit in 
Jamaica, have drawn away from time to time 
a vaſt number of their people. | | 

A terrible contagion, ſaid to be brought IF 
over by the troops from England, but more 
probably derived from the coaſt of Africa, N 
attacked this iſland in the year 1692 ; it raged 
like a peſtilence ; twenty died in a day in 
their principal town, and all parts of the 
iſland ſuffered in proportion. This ficknels 
continued, with ſome abatements for ſeveral 
years, and left an ill diſpoſition in the cli- 
mate ever afterwards. | 
War raged at the ſame time with this dif- 
temper ; and the Barbadians, who raiſed a. 
good number of men, loſt many of them in 
fruitleſs expeditions againſt the French 
Hanis. The land too began not to yield 
quite ſo kindly as it formerly had done, and 
in ſome places they were obliged to manure 
it. All theſe cauſes contributed to reduce 


the number and opulence of this celebrated 
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land.” But it is only in compariſon of itſelf 
that it may be conſidered in any other than 
he moſt. 

day; for even now it contains twenty-five 
phouſand . whites, very near eighty thouſand 


ouriſhing condition, even at this 


groes, and it ſhips above twenty-five thou- 


and hogſheads of ſugar, to the value of three 
undred thouſand pounds, beſides rum, mo- 
les, cotton, ginger, and aloes « an im- 


nie peopling and produce for a country 


Not containing more than one hundred thou» 
fand acres. of land. 


This iſland can raiſe near five thouſand 


men of its own militia, and it has generally 
| regiment of regular troops, though not 
ery complete. It is fortified by nature all 
long the windward ſhore by the rocks and 
ſhoals, ſo as to be near two thirds utterly inac- 
eflible. On the leeward fide it has good 


baurs; but the whole coaſt is protected 


ya line of ſeveral miles in length, and 


veral torts to defend it at the moſt material 


laces... 


They ſupport their own eſtabliſhment, | 
Fhich. is very conſiderable, with great cre- 
. The governor's place is worth at leaſt 


re thouſand pounds a year, and the reſt of 


deir officers have valuable appointments. 
bey provide very handſomely for their 
ergy, Who are of the, church of England, 
hich is the religion eſtabliſhed here, as it is 
1, the other Hlands, - Here are very few 
enters, iel 10 : b 

| There 
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There is in general an appearance of ſome. 


founded and well endowed by the virtue and 


iſland, and who for a great number of amiable 
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ho 


com} 
bers 
thoſe 
j eſul 


thing more of order and deceney, and of: 
ſettled people, than in any other colony in 
the Weſt-Indies. They have here a college, 


liberality of that great man colonel Chriſto- 
pher Codringfon, who was a native of thi 


and uſeful qualities, both in public and pr. 
vate life, for his courage, and the zeal for 
the good of his country, his — his 
knowledge and love of literature, was far the 
richeſt production and moſt ſhining ornament 
this iſland ever had, This college is ul 
Bridge-town, the capital of this land, 
which, before it was diminiſhed by fire, con 
tained about twelve hundred houſes, 
handſomely built and inhabited hy a nume 
rous and wealthy people. 
The country of Barbadoes has a mol 
beautiful appearance, ſwelling - here an 
there into gentle hills ; ſhining by the cult 
vation of every part, by the verdure of ti 
ſugar canes, the bloom and fragrance. of th 
number of orange, lemon, lime, and citrah; 
trees, the guavas, papas, aloes, and a vd 
multitude of other elegant and uſeful plant; 
that riſe intermixed with the houſes of ti 
gentlemen, which are ſown thickly on eve 
part of the iſland, Even the negroe hut 
though mean, contribute to the beauty 
the country; for they ſhade them with plat 
tain trees, which give their villages. the a 
pearance of ſo many beautiful * 
; | , 


„ü 
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bort, there is no place in the Weſt-Indies 
comparable to Barbadoes, in point of num. 
bers of people, cultivation of the ſoil, and 
thoſe elegancies and conveniencies which 
jeſult from both. 


ome· 
of 2 
ny in 
lege, 
> and 
riſto⸗ 


f thy 


11abie : | 

d pr. t. CHRISTOPHER, ANTEG UA, 
al - NEVIS, . axv MONTSERRAT. 
4 | 


a HE iſland of St. CHRISTOPHER is 
the chief of thoſe which we poſſeſs 


wo degrees weſt longitude, and ſeventeen 
legrees north latitude, being about fourteen 
eagues from Antigua, It was firſt ſettled 
by the French and Engliſh in the year 1626, 
ut after various fortunes it was entirely 
Weded to us by the treaty of Utrecht. This 
land is about ſeventy-five miles in compaſs. 

e circuit of Antegya is but little inferior. 
Nevis and Montſerrat are the ſmalleſt of the 
Wour, not exceeding for either of them about 


e foil in all theſe iſlands is pretty much 
like; light and ſandy, but notwithitanding 
Wertile in an high degree. Antegua has no 
wulets of freſh water, and but very few 
prings, this made it be deemed uninhabit- 
Idle tor a long time; but now they ſave the 
ans in ponds and ciſterns with great care, 
ud they are rarely in great diſtreſs tor water. 


mongſt the Leeward iſland, and lies in ſixty- 


Wighteen or twenty miles in circumference, 


os 
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In a word, this iſland, which we formerjyſfy nin 
thought uicleſs, has got the ſtart of all the ed fr 
Leeward lands, increaſing rage” Ge +0 in ine Str» 
produce and inhabitants, both freemen and 
{laves. It has one of the beſt harbours in the 
Weſt-Indies; on it ſtands the principal 
town called St. John's, which is large an 
wenn xy | 

The iſland of St. Chriſtopher's. is not wil 
much on the increaſe, Neither that nor any 
of, the Leeward lands yields any commo. 
. dity of conſequence but what is derivelMWland \ 
from the cane, except Montſerrat, which 
8 ſome indigo, but of a very. inferuſ 
kind. | 

It is judged that the iſland of St. Chriſto. 
pher contains about ſeven thouſand whit 
ani twenty thouſand negroes; that Antegu 
has alſo about ſeven thouſand of the forme 
colour, and thirty thouſand blacks ; and tha 
Nevis and Montferrat, may have gach about 
five thouſand Europeans, who are the maſtenſi is cl 


of ten or twelve thouſand flaves, f cod 
: hich 

nd 
2 ä We n 
NEWFOUNDLAND, the BER MUDASMounc 
* and BAHAMA ISLANDS. Is for 
— 1 ; ortu 
\ TEWFOUNDLAND is fituated to th Tu 
Eaſt of the Gulf of St. Lawrence Nad t 


between forty-fiix and fifty-two degrees out! 
North Latitude, and between fifty-three ar 
ry by 
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fy nine degrees of Weſt Longitude, ſepa- 

ted from Labrador, or New Britain, by 

e Straits of Belliſle, and from Canada, by 

e Bay of St. Lawrence, being three hundred 

id fifiy miles long, and two hundred broad. 

From the ſoil of this ifland we were far 

om reaping any ſudden or great ad vantage; 

pr the cold is long continued and intenſe; 

nd the ſummer heat, though violent, warms 
not enough to produce any thing valuable; 

Ir the foil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the 
land with which we are acquainted, (for we 
far from knowing the whole,) is rocky 
nd burren. However, it hath many large 
nd fate harbours ; and ſeveral jms rivers 
ariſtoWater it. This iſland, whenever the conti- 
itenent hall come to fail of timber, convenient 
gu navigation (which perhaps is no very re- 
ote proſpect,) will afford a copious ſupply 
mats, yards, and all forts of lumber for 
e Weſt-India trade. But what at preſent 
is chiefly valuable for, is the great _y 
t cod, which is carried on upon thoſe ſhoals 
hich are called the Banks of Newfound- 
nd. ''FPhis fiſhery is computed to 2ncreaſe 
he national ſtock three hundred thouſand 
ounds a year in gold and filver, remitted to 
5 for the cod we fell in the North, in Spain, 
ſortugal, Italy, and the Levant, 

The plenty of cod, both in the great bank 
ence nd the leſſer ones which lie to the Eaſt and 
outh-Eaft of this iſland, is inconceiveable; 
nd not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies 
fi fin are there in abundance; all theſe ſpe- 
Vo. II. * cies, 
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cies are nearly in an equal plenty all aloi the e 
the ſhores of New-England, Nova Scotul lil cou 


and the Iſle of Cape Breton; and conſe Ility. 
quently excellent fiſheries are carried on upahich * 
all their coaſts. Ame 
Where our American colonies are fo ilÞnfide 
peopled, or ſo barren as not to produce anfſſhagin 
thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make uſorle ; 


an fc 
hich 
ng i 
d the 


jore. 
The 


atnple amends j and jour in upon us a-wealil 
of another kind, and no way inferior to th 
former, from their fiſheries. 


We have in North America, beſides thi 
two cluſters of iſlands ; the BERMUDA 


SUMMER ISLANDS, at a vaſt diſtaneWande 
from the continent in lat. 31, and the BAHAMWoht | 
MA ISLANDS, The former were very earedar, 


ſettled, and were much celebrated in thi 
time of the civil wars; when, ſeveral of thi 
cavalier party being obliged to retire int 
America, ſome of them, in particular M. 
Waller, the poet, ſpent ſome time in th 
land, Waller was extremely enamourd 
with the ſerenity of the air, and richneſs, 
the vegetable productions of theſe iſland q 
he celebrated them in a poem, which is fint 
2 unequal, written by him upon this ſub 
ect. 
a The Bermudas are but ſmall ; not con 
taining in all upwards of twenty thouſan 
acres. They are very difficult of acceſ 
being, as Waller expreſſes it, walled witlre t 
rocks. What has been ſaid of the clearnelMre t] 
and ſerenity of the air, and of the healthinaFhit 


0 


wwe 
les. 
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the Bermudas are poor but healthy, contents 
and remarkably chearful. It is extreme! 
| ſurprifing, that they do not ſet therniel 
An heartily to the cultivation of vines in th 
| iſland, to which their rocky ſoil feems : 
marably adapted; and their ſituation and th 


manner of trade they are already engaged ii y co 
would facilitate the diſtribution of their wi, ſt. 
to every part of North America, and Peir I. 
Weſt-Indies. | e mei 
70 #; 7 * pon t! 
Fi The BAHAMAS are ſituated to the ſoutWrical 
\ | of Carolina, from lat. twenty-two to tweniyſem 11 
q ſeven, and 'they extend — the coaſt i Amo 


I Florida quite down to the Ifle of Cuba, an 
0 | are ſaid to be five hundred in number; fo 
1 of them only mere rocks, but a great mat 
4 others, large, fertile, and in nothing differu 
| from the ſoil of Carolina. 5 

1 All are however uninhabited, except Prſpem e' 
ö vidente, which is neither the largeſt nor th 
moſt fertile. This iſland was formerly 
recepticle-for the pirates, who for a long tin 
Infeited the American navigation. Thi 
| | _ obliged the governor to erect a fort there, 
l 


ſlation an independent company in the ian 
and to ſend thither a governor. This lat 
has at preſent not much trade, ſome orangif 
it ſends to North America excepted. + Hos 
ever, in time of war, it makes confiderabl 


Nt by the prizes condemned here; and, in tinſ6erec 
| 1 | of peace, by the wrecks, which are frequeyE"s g 
1 in this labyrinth of innumerable rocks ag ung 


ſhelves, 
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FRENCH ISLANDS In- AMERICA. 


JEFORE the laſt war, the poſſeſſions and 
D claims of the French in America were 
ry conſiderable; but the event of the laſt 
ar, ſtripped them of almoſt every thing but 
eir Iſlands : As theſe are matters recent in 
e memory of every one, we ſhall not dwell 
pon them here, but proceed to give an hiſ- 
tieal detail of the firſt ſettlements made by 
em in the Weſt-Indies. 


e ſout 
went! 
coalt 0 
2a, art of the world, the French were almoſt the 
; ſoit; but they made ample amends by the 
t manfſWgour with which they purſued them, and 
ifferu that chain of judicious and admirable 
caſures which they uſed in drawing from 
em every thing that the nature of the climate 
ould yield; and in contending againtt che 


pt P. 
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erly Wticulties which it threw in their way. 
1g tin The civil wars, which divided and harraf- 


Thi 
1ere, | 
| iſlan 8 


e ſecond, with very little interruption, up- 
the majority of Lewis the fourteenth, 


s iſlauſſithdrew the attention of both p ince and 
drang eople from their commercial intereſts to 
- HowÞole of parties in religion and government. 
lerabll The time of cardinal Richlieu muſt be con- 
n tin dered as the true æra of French policy; 
equeiſſpis great man, pacifying all at home, ex- 
ks anÞ4ing the royal authority upon the ruins of 


13 the 
ENG 


Among thoſe who made ſettlements in that 


d that kingdom, from the death of Henry 


— — — — — 
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the power of the nobility, and modelling th 
great ſyſtem of general policy in exten 
affairs, which raiſed Franc: to ſuch a pit 
of greatneſs; amongſt ſo 1 any, and ſue 
extenſive cares, did not forgc; thoſe of con 


* 
merce, and, what ſerves moi. effeCtually 


ſupport commerce, colonies andeſtabliſhmen 
abroad. But the circumitances of the time; 
and his genius that embraced ſo many 00 
jects, did not leave him leiſure to perfet 
what he began. It was reſerved for the 
great, wiſe, and honeſt miniſter Colbe 
one of the ableſt that ever ſerved any prin 
or honoured any country, to bring th 
plan to perfection, to carry it in a gre: 
meaſure into execution, and to leave thing 
in ſuch order, that it was not difficult, whe 
| favourable circumſtances offered, to mal 
I! France one of the firſt trading powers i 
| Europe, and her colonies the moſt powerfu 
I} their nature conſidered, of any in Americ; 
I So early as the reign of Francis I. th 
1 French attempted an eftabliſhment in North 
America; but it was not untill the yea 
; 162 5, that they made their firſt ſettlemer 
ll in the Weſt-Indies. This was upon * 
| Chriſtopher's, one of the Caribbee iſlands 
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With 


A remarkable circumſtance attended it; th 
Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the iſland the fam 
day, but this ſettlement had not long li 
on either fide, | a v 

The Spaniards had reaſon to dread ti 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch powers in their neigh nat 


| bonrhood ; and they envied the French nent, 
Englil 
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g Mnglim thoſe advantages it was foreſeen 
dem ey would draw from countries from which 
 piteWey had themſelves no benefit, and which 
1 ſuhey claimed only to keep them deſarts. 

f co They not only affaulted theſe new colo- 
ly ics, but drove them out of the iſland. The 


ment 
timeFWemſelves of the largeſt and moſt fertile 
Wurter, before the French could collectthem- 
lves; who, finding the Engliſh already 
Wcupied the beſt part, left a ſmall colony on 
e other. But their chief, and the moſt 
Irenturous of their inhabitants, went in 
rch of a new ſettlement ; when, after va- 
us fortune, and after combating the dif- 
ing ulties which an uncultivated country, and 
e indiſcretions of their own had cauſed 
e, they made a conſiderable ſettlement in 
ers e iſlands of Martinico and Guadaloupe, 
Cardinal Richlieu ſaw very early into the 
icYrantages which might ariſe from theſe ſet. 
Wnents, if prudently managed; and he 
dught the moſt prudent management both 
ecuring and extending them, confiſted 
but one article; which was, to put the 
ernment into proper hands. | 
Wich that view he made choice of Mon- 
r de Poincy, a knight of Malta ; who 
"Ws ſent. thither with the title of governor 
W licutenant-general of the iſles of America, 
a very ample commiſſion. No e 
d be better fitted to rectify the diſorders 
neigt naturally muſt zriſe in every new ſety 
ch zufgnent, and to put things in a right chan- 
Engli . _— 


reliſh colony ſoon returned, and poſſefled 
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ne! for the time to come. Of a good famih 
of an unblemiſhed reputation tor probity, « 
Treat reading, of much and various kno of 
27 of life, and of a genius as varioully ex 
erciſed. He was a maſter in mechanic 
learning ; in which he excelled not mo 
to his own honour, than to the benefit of th 
colonies which hid the happineſs to be con 
mitted to his care, He it was that firſt taugiWWmpa 
them the method. ot cultivating the ſug 
cane, and preparipg the ſugar, He improse 
the methods Which were uſed in the Brazliffieir a; 
for this purpoſe, both with regard to the mi 
and the furnaces; and having given a dire 
tion to their induſtry, he gave it all the mm. 


@gurdyemtnt he could, by ſupporting thohich 
who raiſed their own ſubſtance, by the meibers 
which advanced the colony; whilſt he kept The 
watghtul eye and a ſevere. hand upon d op 
wha rere tor making haſty fortunes, withoerr g 
adding to the public ſtock. He made as te 
mirable regulations for the ſpeedy and nf this 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice 3 and knoWrenc, 
ing that all order muſt depend for its bleiinh uſe 


above, and its effect here upon an attenti 
to religion, he appointed a proper number 
churches to be built in all the 1flands und 
his care, and ſettled prieſts in them, with 
competent, but not a ſuperfluous proviſioi 
but he did not think monaſteries and monWmin; 
{6 compatible with a new colony. 

Under the inſpection of this governe 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, part of St. Chili 
pher's, St. Bartholomew's, and St, Martin 


Mel 
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familMere ſettled, and began to flouriſh, and that 
ity, With very little help fram home. A plain 
knowWoof that almoſt every thing depends, in af 
ſly exſirs of this nature, on chuang proper men 


command, and giving them a proper au- 
t moority, N of 
of hill Theſe iflands, however, were unhappily 
e confader the ſuperintendance of an exclutve 
taugihmpany, which, in ſpite of all that could 
herwiſe be done, eſpecially after the death 
prove Richlieu, ſo neglected, or miſmanaged 
Brazeir affairs, that they were obliged to ſell a 
\Wrt of the ſettlements ; and they left the 
t hardly worth purchaſing. But the ga- 


ich they had alienated, and reſcued the 
e meibers out of their hands. 
The trade under 2 regulations was 
dopen, yet protected under the wings of 
eir great India company. Theſe regula- 
as took place about 1680, and the benefits 
this arrangement were great, and ſoon ap- 
Went. Excluſive companies may probably 
uſeful to nouriſh an infant trade: They 
py be uſeful too for a very diſtant one, 
Were the market is to be nicely managed, 
where it is under the dominion of 
, with reign and barbarous princes. - But where 
ov111008Þe trade is between different parts of the 
d monFminions of the ſame prince, under the 
tection of his laws, carried on by his own 
ects, and with goods wrought in his own 
try, ſuch companies mutt be equally 
F . abſurd 


rOVErnd 
Chrith 
Martin 

wel 


mment at length bougkt up the iſlands 
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abſurd in their nature, and ruinous in th 
.conſequences to the trade. 
After the Spaniards. had ruined the 
colony at St. Chriſtopher's, they broug 
-upon themſelves by this act a very heavy 
venge for the injuſtice of it. Their exam 
at the ſame time made it apparent, how mui 
better it is to let a bold and adventurous pe 
ple ſettle in ſome place where they can do 
little miſchief, and to ſuffer their ſpirit 
evaporate in peaceful occupations, ra 
than to keep it up by difficulties, unable 
quell it, but which may force it to take a 
ther and more dangerous turn. 
. - Several of the French inhabitants, w 
were expelled from St. Chriſtopher's, bei 
reduced to great indigence, began to thi 
of deiperate courfes. They betook the 
ſelyes to piracy ; and uniting with ſome! 
grant Engliſh, Dutch, and other outcafis 
all nations, but reſolute fellows, and 
-deſtitute of men of capacity amongſt the 
\they began a piratical war upon the 9 
\mards. .. 
At firſt they ſatisfied themſelves with 
ing their ſhips and deſtroying their trad 
which they did effectually; but ſoon, « 
couraged and ſtrengthened by this ſucct 


% 


they landed upon the continent of N 

Spain and Terra Firma, burning and plu ſy 
dering the open country, Their boldngWhe« 
and number increaſing with their ſucciſſte b 


they aſſaulted and took ſome of their ſtrojſeiv 
eſt fortreſſes and moſt opulent towns. IMIpr 
| „ # | 
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in tir Portobello, Campeachy, Maracaibo, 

altar, and the fortreſs of Chagra ; they 
the fia took the city of Panama by ſtorm, and 
brougWr it, after defeating an army which 
1eavy ie to beat them off. In all which places, 
exam in others which they had taken, they 
ow muſiſped an incredible booty,” and committed 
ous pe moſt unheard- of cruelties. 8 
n do bWEnother party of theſe pirates paſſed the 
ſpirit Wits of Magellan, and entering into the f 
s, ratiWth-Sea, turned the whole coaſt of Peru, b 


unable Wii, and the eaſt of Mexico, into one | 
take ue of defolation ; every where attended | 

h ſucceſs, becauſe every where acting 1 
nts, a bravery and conduct, that in any other | 7 
s, deiſſſſe had merited'the higheſt hotiours, 1 
1 to thitis not a little ſurpriſing, at firſt view, | 
ok then all the great things which were done in | 


1 
new world, were either done by actual | 


ſome 

utcaſts tes, as theſe men were, or by private ad- 
and iſfurers, but one degree better authoriſed, 
zſt tha nothing better ſupporte@;z whoſe own 


the Sage and ſkill were to be at once their 
mifſion, their magazines, and their trea- 
with ti, being obliged to find the reſources of 
ir traci war, in the war itſelf: when the moſt | 
ſoon, qerous and the beſt provided armaments bl 
is ſuccaſe ſnamefully failed, and failed in thoſe i 
of Newly places, where-the adventurers bad ſhewn q 
and plan ſuch a glorious example of ſucceſs. - + = 
r boldaſhe cauſe is not To hard to be aſſigned. 1 
r ſuccaſÞe but men of great enterpriſe and bravery i 
eir ſtroqſeive thoſe expeditions of | themſelves. | 
ns, ThW"pported, but at the ſame ny” 
0 g f 
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ed by the higher powers, they were unn, 
the neceſſity ot turning to every fade, andy n 
exerting. every faculty, But then they hilihert 
nothing to hinder this exertion. Their (fd 
attempts were generally low, and--therek 
they were proiptraus;: They did not lt 
great armies to; he ſubſiſted with great d 
caliy, and to be diſcouraged and waſted 
the hardſhips of the — = they! 
bituated themſelves to hurdſhips by degitt 
they were encouraged by maler ccrß 
and, having nothing to expect from t 
power and numbers, they made -amends 
their vigilance, their activ ty, and tic 
eurages tle, 

Theſe are nen adeq uate to the eſe if 
indeed adequate to any effech. W hereaWng 
the regulas way, a general of the firſt Te 
aud reputation has rarely been ſent into A 
rica; the ſervice ſeemed beneath him; 
they that were tolerably expert at ſecond 
—— parts (worſe than the abſolutely if 
perienced for the very firſt, where the ſo 
18 new) were ſent by court favour and 
trigue. What armaments from Engl 
Holland, and France, have been ſent 
different times to America, whoſe ren 
returned without honour or advantage, 1 15 
clear, and perhaps too invidious a top 
be greatly inũſted upon. W hat may be 
fate of the p reſent war carrying on 184 
rica, aps only can determine. aft 

The pirates, whom we called Buced rea 
improperly the French denominated j 0 


= connec” a ET 
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ere uni, from the Dutch fly-boats, in which 
>, andi made their firſt — 

they Hpeers are no more than perſons who hunt 
heir d cattle in America for their hides and 


thereiWow. Some of theſe joined the flibuſtiers 
not-lheir firſt expeditions, and from them we 
-reat diffſned the whole body, buccaneers. Theſe 
waſted Wple brought their prizes and plunder fre- 
they ently into Jamaica, by which they enrich- 
 degrediffG that 1fland extremely. Others, finding 


the Spaniards were very weak in Hiſpa- 
la, and that they had in a manner deſerted 
nfiderable part of the iſland, made it a 


Luccel 
from t 
unends 


and e of rendezvous. They, who hunted 
Nie, faw the hideous deſarts left by the 

the effe(ſÞaniſh, tyranny, a proper place for exer- 

V hereaWng their profeſſion, ; k 

firſt ro theſe: two forts. of people were ſoon 
into A ed a third; who were ſome of the French 


him; 


the Lefler Antilles; who, finding how 
ſecond 


ich. might be made by ſupplyin ga ſort of 
pple who expended largely; — were not 


ately inf 

the Y exact in their bargains, and perceiving 
ir and Wt no part of America. afforded à better ſoil, 
Engl ed over to this iſland, and exerciſed here 
-n ſentWir buſtneſs of planters and merchants. 

ſe renWtheſe-three-ſorts of people, mutually in 
tage, nt of each other, lived in very good har- 
s a r0p\Wy. The Spaniards diſlodged them ſeveral 
may bees; but they {till returned, and with 


on in A ſtrength ; ſo that it was with difficulty, 
 F'#fter a long diſpute, that the Syaniards 
fe able ro retain one part of the iſland, . * 


01. II. K 9 24 The 


Buccas 
zated fi 


th 


itions. The buc- 
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The court of France ſaw the progreſs 
theſe people filentiy. Whenever complai 
were made, they diſavowed their proce 
ings ;-reſolved not to break meaſures w 
Spain for the ſake of an object, which th 
were not ſure they could hold, and the 
vantages of which were yet doubtful ; Mik, 
when” they found the French in Hiſpandyr; 
numerous, ſtrong, and wealthy, they own 
them as ſubjects, ſont them a governor a 
regular forces to keep them ſo, and to defe 
them in what they had done: the old meth 

of piracy was ſtill connived at, whilſt . 
rade of ſkins increaſed, and the plautati 
extended; JEET {2.59 
Alt laſt the Freneh obtained a legal n 
by the ceſſion, which che Spani za 
them of the north-weſt part of the iſland} 
the rreaty of Ryſwick, in 1697,z the b 
and moſt fertile part of the beſt and moſt fe 
tile iſland in the Welt- Indies, and perhq 
This iſland, which is as 4 call 
K. Domingo as \Hiſpaniola, is fituated . 
tween the ſeventeenth and twenty-firſt degn 
of north latitude,” and between the iixh 
ſeventh and ſeventy-fourth. of weſt long 
tude, — middle between Cuba u 
Porto Rico, and is four hundred and fit 
miles long, and one hundred and fifty broadly: 
This is the principal ſettlement of the Frend 
in the Weſt-Indies. ab; „ ee 

The country is mixed; pretty mountai r 1 

ous in ſome parts, but many of theſe moviiif the 


* 
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an re fertile, and covered with beautiful 
Woods, Others, whieb are barren, and rocky, 
*<Wcicntly had mines of gold; they are not 

ed now; though it is judged they not 
Wy contain thoſe of gold, but mines of 


nk; perhaps with reaſon, that their la- 
ur is better beſtowed on the culture of the 
DWgans for - theſe rich eommodities,, which 
und ſo well in Europe, than in the purſuit 

o dete mines, really more precarious in their 
eite, and which yield a wealth after all, 
+lefs uſeful kind, Fhis country has like- 
prodigiouſly fine plains, of a vaſt extent, 
extreme fertility ;/ either covered with 
ble and beautiful foreſts of timber and 
ir: trees, excellent in their kinds, or 
tured by vaſt numbers of homed cattle, 
The air in Hiſpaniola is the moſt healthy 
na the Weſt-Indiess The country is admi- 
biy watered with rivulets as well as navi- 

Wile rivers, It is nO wonder therefore, that 
active and induſtrious nation, in poſſcts 
aof ſocxcellent and extenſive a country, 
5 reaped from it prodigious. advantages, 
ey were the better enabled to do this, 
Wm the great encouragement their ſettle- 
"Ns met wich in France ; and from the 
ee regulations which were made concern» 
Bur it is certain, they reckoned; in the 
r 1726; that on this iſland they had no 
6 than one hundred thouſand negroes, and 
K 2 thirty 


copper, and iron. But the French 
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thirty thouſand whites ; that they made fi dure 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar of five hund eir r 
weight each; that the indigo was half aut 
much in value as the ſugar ;' that theye 
ported large quantities . 
they had ſent beſides to Frantę gacao u 
ginger in tolerable plenty. Since that ti 
they had raiſed coffee here to a very g 
amount. And not this article only, U 
every other branch of their commercial pri 
ducts has increaſed to a degree truly aſtoni 
ing ſince that period. Towards the co 
cluſion of the late war, à Spaniſh writer 
great judgement, and well informed, recka 
the produce of the plantations near Cape d 
Frangoſe, the capital of French-Hiſpaniol 
and which were exported from that ſing 
town, at thirty thoufand tons in ſugar, inis 
go, tobacco, and coffee. This export 
the loweſt poſſible-calculation cannot bet 
leſs value than fix hundred thoufand- pount 
ſterling.” If to this we add the export 
the two conſiderable ports of Leogane u 
Petit Guaves, and the ether inferior one 
vrhich certainly do not ſend out leſs than i 
capital; on this low-eſtimation; we find i 
exported produce of this iſland to be we 
one million two hundred thouſand pound 
annually; which, great as it is, is certain 
under rate. if 
But there is another branch of their trauer 
if poſſible more advantageous to the-mothqQ©vani 
e the contraband which they ho 
on with the Spaniards wholly in — 
LOADS ; actu 
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res of France, and for which they receive 
ir returns in ſilver. The above-mention- 
author from the moſt authentic informa- 
on tells us, that this trade returns annually 
France no leſs thaꝑ two millions of dollars. 
cao UHbis progreſs of the French colonies, and 
u eir flouriſhing ſtate after a war in which 


de fin 
hundre 
half 


y ge ey ſuffered greatly, we have diſplayed, in 
ly; ier to explode a notion which prevails 
ial puch many, that, by diſtreſſing the French 
aftonil it is 1 


time of war, it is in our power entirely 
deſtroy their commerce; but this notion, 


tly to our diſadvantage. 
Nations like France and England, full of 
ple of ſpirit and induſtry, eafily recover 


| the loſſes of war, The trade of France 
r, ini in a deplorable condition at the — of 
port recht. She had not then five hundred 
bee ſſels of all ſorts in the world. | | 


While the ſpirit of trade ſubſiſts, trade 
elf can never be deſtroyed. This is the 
Wd that, amidſt their continual wars and 


or oneſſſe loſſes all the nations of Europe ſuffer 
han im each other, they ire almoſt all thriving. 
find und, if we may indulge a conjecture, it may 
e wo one among ſeveral of the cauſes which 


ve reduced the trade of Holland, that fince 


treaty of Utrecht, they' have had no 


ertainl 


ir trader powers, appear to have derived great 
mothehvantages from their neutrality. But are 
7 y not with all this declining faſt? 
e manu a I es Sd 
factu : 


— 


it nould prevail generally, may miſlead us 


.. They may, during the quarrels of 


we 
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_ We-muſt not forget, what the great C les ir 
bert ſaid of his country, and which we ha for 
experienced to be true, that the induſtry ¶ Moe: 
the French, if permitted, would turn ti 
very rocks into gold, We muſt not then 
fore place our dependance for keeping ou 
ſelves on à par of power with France, upt 
the prejudice which we can do its trade 
time of war, but upon the.vigaur, ceconom 
and wiſdom,of the meaſures Which we tu 
to ſecure and advance our on, both in w 
and in peace- P | 

The largeſt town in the French 
Hiſpaniola is Cape Francoiſe, Which is fit 
— the northern part ef the ifland upot 
a. very fine harbour. It is well built, and 
contains about eight thouſand, iahabitar 
blacks. and whites, But though this be ib 
largeſt town, Leagane on the weſtern fide, 
good port too, and a place of conſiderable 
trade, is. che ſeat of government, which hem 
reſides in the hands of à governor and the it 
tendant, who. are mutually a check upo 
each other, There are beſides two othe 
towns, conſiderable fas their trade, Pei 
Guaves on the weſt end of the iſland, auipes, 
Port Louis on the ſoutꝶ · weſt gart. 

MARTINICO is che next iſland in in- 
portante, which. the French poſſeſs in Ame 
—— magFig © 
ward iſlands, and the principal of them. I 
15 ſtuated between —_— fi fteen de · Newa 
grees of north latitude, and in fixteen de- ces 
gem of weſt löngitude, being about or t 1 
& x | — 


— —- . 
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eat C Nies in length, and about thirty in breadth. 
ve ha is forty leagues. to the north-weſt of Bar- 
uſtry Naos, and has pretty high hills, eſpecially 
irn ii the inland parts. From theſe hills are 
t there ured out upon every ſide a number of | 
ng oufffrecable and uſeful rivulets, which adorn 
„ up fructify this iſland in a high degree. 
trade ie bays and harbours are numerous, ſafe, 
nomad commodious; and ſo well fortified, that 
ve ti have always failed in aur attempts upon 
in was place, until the late war, when. .this- 
ad was obliged to ſubmit to the triumphant 


part m of Britain; but at the general peace it 
is ſuuſſias reſtored to the French, in much better 
d upoiſadition than the Engliſh found it. 


The ſoil is fruitful enough, abounting- in 
» ſame things. which our iſlands in that 
it of the world produce. Sugar is here, as 
in in all the iſlands, the prineipal commo- 
and great quantities are here mada. 
eir export cannot be lefs. thay ſixty or 
enty thouſand hogſheads, of five or fix 
poſWndred weight, annually, and this certainly 
no extravagant eſtimation. Indigo, cot- 
„ piemento, or all-ſpice, ginger, and 
bes, are raiſed here; and coffee in great 
undance, Martinioo is the reſidence of 
e governor of the French iſlands in theſe 


GUADALOUPE ts the largeſt of all the 
anbbees, and in that diviſion called the 
eward iſlands, It is ſituated in fixteen de- 
es of north latitude, and in ſixty- two af 
t longitude, about thirty leagues _ 7 


85 16 
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of Martinico, being forty-five miles long, : 
thirty-eight broad. It is almoſt cut in tw 
by a deep gulf that cloſes the fide of a narro 
iſthmus, which connects the two peninſul 
that compoſe this iſland. It is upwardso 
ſixty miles long, and about the ſame breadth 
Its foil is not inferior to that of Martinico, i 
1s equally cultivated, and it is fortified wil 
equal ſtrength ; but it was taken in the la, | 

war, and given back at the general peace FE 
Its produce is the ſame with that of Mart 
nico; its export of ſugar is as great, beſide 
indigo, cotton, and thoſe other commodities 
which are produced in all the iſlands in thy 
part of America called the Weſt-Indies, 
I be reſt of the French iſlands in thoſe ſex 
are Deſiada, St. Bartholomew, and Mori 
galante ; all of them inconſiderable in con 
er of thoſe which we have mentjone! 
They do not altogether produce above ſeyen 
or eight thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, 
D * een dee. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


graphical | Deſcription of Sourh America, 


OUTH AMERICA extends from the 
gulf of Mexico to the fifty-ſeventh de 
of ſouth latitude. To the eaſtward it 
the Atlantic Ocean, which divides it 
dm Europe and Africa. Vo the welt it 
$another ocean, the great South-Sea, b 
hich ip is disjoiped from Afia. By the 
s 1t may, and does carry on a direct com · 
rce with the other three parts of the 
rid; It is a vaſt continent, ſeparated from 
th America by the great kingdom of 
exico, which forms a ſort of iſthmus, 
een hundred miles long, and in one part, 
: at 


—— — — , , 


| 
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In the great gulf, which is formed if 


America in general is not a mountaint 


vince of St. Martha, in South America, 4 


nate than the North, in point of exten 


Peru, not far from the South- Sen, pal 


at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to mal 
the communication between the two ocen 
by no means difficult. 


tween this iſthmus and the northern a 
ſouthern- continents, lie an infinite myli 
tude of iſlands, many of them large; m 
of them fertile, and capable of being cul 
vated to very great advantage. Of the pri 
cipal of theſe, we have, in the precedi 
part of this work, taken ſufficient notice. 


country, yet it has the greateſt mountai 
in the world. The Andes, . or. Cordillen 
run from north to ſouth along the coaſt 
the Pacific Ocean, Though bor the md 
part within the torrid zone, they are pen 
tually covered with ſnow, and Tn their boy 
contain inexhauſtible treaſures. In the pn 


likewiſe very great mountains, which ct 
municate with the former: 


* 


South America is, if poſſible, more foi 


rivers. ;;It ſupplies much the two largeſt 
vers in the world, the river of Amazons; u 
the Rio de la Plata. The -firſt, -rifing! 


from weſtto caſt, almoſt quite through fl 
eontinent of South America, navigable 
ſome ſort or other of veſlels all; the 
and recti ving into its boſom 'a., prodigy” 
number of rnvers, all navigable in the a 

ieee eee 
a * 5 i 
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lamine found it often almoſt impoſhble to 
etermine which was the main channel. 
The Rio de la Plata, riſing in the heart of 
the country, ſhapes its courſe to the ſouth- H 
eaſt, and pours ſuch an immenſe flood into I} 
the ſea, that it makes it taſte freſh a great | 
many leagues from the ſhore ; to ſay nothing | N 
of the Oronoquo, which might rank the in 
foremoſt amongſt any but the American * 
nvers. | 


A e ee 


H E firſt place of conſequence on the 
continent of South America is Peru, 
Which is fituated between the equator and 
wenty- five degrees of ſouth latitude, and 
etween ſixty and eighty - one degrees of weſt 
over, being one thouſand eight hun- 
dred miles in length, and five hundred in 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by Terra 
Firma, on the eaſt By the mountains of the 
rgeft Andes, on the ſouth by Chili, and on the 
ons, veſt by the Pacific Ocean. 


1 


It never rains in this country ; but every 
0 pil Agut a ſoft benign dew broods upon the 
urch eirth, and retreſhes the graſs and prope ſo as 
able | Le parts t e greate fertility: 
the bst the dew. wants in perfecting this, is 
odigie Frovght by the viſt number. of ſtreams, to 
the e dieb che frequent rains and the daily melt- 


I's 


eur L0 ot, the ſnow on. thoſe. 
n or. 1. * 


N 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tains give riſe ; for theſe mountains, thoug 


may be reduced to theſe articles. n 
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within the tropics, have their tops contin 


ally covered with ſnow, which is ah appen K 
ance unparallelled in the ſame climate. The 
Along the ſea-coaft, Peru is generally We - 
dry barren fand, except by the bank of ae Lim⸗ 
rivers and ſtreams we have mentioned, we bent 
it is extremely fertile, as are all the valle I. 
in the hilly country. The eauſe of the wave g 
of rain in all the flat country of Peru is dif of tl 
ficult to be aſſigned ; though the agents i foun, 
it are not improbably the conſtant ſourh-wellſheour: 
wind, that preyails. there for the grestelfi rs, 
part of the year; and the immenſe height ai don 
the mountains, cold with a conſtant ſaow, Inn th 
The plain country between, refreſhed a fitle 
Tt is on the one hand by the cool winds cha ent 
blow without any variation from the frig 8 
regions of the ſouth, and heated as wit he 
formly by the direct rays of the equinoctiaſ Wine 
ſun, preſerve ſuch an equal temper, that Nen 
the vapour once elevated, can hardly evrfſÞt.b 
defcend in rain: but, in the mountainos alar 
part of the country, by the altervate co. In 
traction and dilatation of the air from th dror 
daily heats and che ſucceeding calds, Which 1 
the ſuows communicate in the abſence of ti v0 
fun, as well as from the eo! temper 0 bayſ 
the air which prevails in all hilly places, theſe | 
rain falls very plentifully ; the climate wr 
the mountainous countries is extremely <3. 
changeable, and the changes ſudden. 
The commodities of Peru, for expait _ 


——— — — 
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ad gold; ſecondly, wine, oil, and brandy 5 

thirdly, Vigonia wool ; er Jeſuits 

ark ; fifthly, Guinea or Jamal Pepper 

The mines of gold in Peru are almoſt all in 

the northern part, not very remote from 

Lina; thoſe of filyer almoſt wholly in the 

e eee ot Bf 
Ide voy who treat of this country 

e wre generally pretty diffuſe in their accounts i 

is {of the principal places where mines are it 

-nts u ound; but it * not therefore give us en- Fl 


ma 
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beſides, new mines are daily opened, which o 
are worked at a leſs expence : ſo that the ac-M fu. 
counts we have had of the great number po 
Which inhabited the city of Potoſi; when {4 
Mr. Frezier was in that country, muſt have ge. 
fince ſuffered ſome abatement. It had then 555 
_ upwards of ſeventy thouſand ſouls, Spaniard I Fi 
and Indians; of which the latter were fix to} jw; 
one, J x * | ' ey we five 
1 Spaniards oblige this unfortunate + 
people to ſend annually a certain number 12 
from the villages of the adjacent country, the 
who are compelled to work for a limited +3 
ume ; afterwards they may return. Bu, I per 
Having loft the ſweetneſs of their former co · ¶ 251 
. nexions, they that ſurvive this flavery com- its 
' monly ſettle in the city. of Patofi... I is i-M mo 
credible how-theſe mines (the moſt. terrible Ind 
ſcourge with which God could affli the in. &5p, 
Habitants) have contributed to depopulateſ ys 
his country.” Wore they are. than (cithrſ el 
word or peſtilence; equally fatal to their ore: 
lives; and where thoſe eſcape, they are en- the 
bittered by the circumſtange of an 1gnomi- 
Hious ſlayery, without any proſpect of end q 
BB 
e el of this ſervitude would be je 
. mote fatal, if it were not for the uſe of u 
berb Which the inhabitants call Coca, u 
. which they aſcribe che moſt _extraonfina 
 Firtaes, . and which they conſtantly uſe. 1. 
Qualities ſeem to be of the; opiate kind, a 
o hare, foie reſemblance to thoſe. of tobs 


”' 
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hich eo; for it produces a kind of ſtupid compo: 
e ac. fare, It is an antidote againſt poiſons and 
mber poiſonous effluvia, and makes thoſe who uſe 
when I it fabfiſt along time without food. Though 
have neceſſary to thoſe only who work in the 
mines, it is ufed” for pleaſure by all the In- 
ward W Fans, who chew it conftantly, though it 
fix o makes thoſe who uſe it ſtink in a moſt offen- 
Ne manner. | 8 | 
nate This herb is gathered by the Indians with 
umber many „ e ceremonies, to which 
unte they attribute its virtues; for which reaſon 
imitel i tis, in many parts of Peru, with equal ſu- 
Bus, I perſtition, esch forbidden; the Spaniards, 
r con · 23 well as the Ladin, giving the credit of 
7 co- is effects to magic, and allowing to theſe 


erride Tidiang ſuperiority ig ſtrength owing prin · 
he w. cally to chem. However, . notwithftand- 
pulat > og ſeverity of the inquifition, which is 
'£ abliſhed in all che Spaniſh dominions with 
, hel great terror, neceſſity makes them wink at 
ue en the practice, where che mines ate worked. 

"They make uſe of another prefervative, an 
ofen of the herb of Paraguay; fome- 
eng of the nature of tea. The _conſump- 
d be yo don of this in Peru by all tabs of e is 
ſe ot A prodigious. Above eighteen thoufand 


a Peru, and is worth, when the duty is 
pad,” not 16fs than” eighty thoufand pounds 


f toba comes from the rn! of the jeſuitss. 


\ 


—— 


more than they deſerve ; for they think the 


un- 
ben, Wires weight is annually brought into Chili 


lerbog. The fineſt of this ſpecies df tea 
3 The 


ume 


* 
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proportionable. The Spaniards diſlike and 


+ brandy of the ſame wine, which is likewiſe 


Or 
Jars, 


but of 3 gaodneſs not 27 Oil is likes 
both th 


that lic beyond the ſourhera tropic, 


the growth of this country is wool z, and it i 


| 1 horſe and ſheep j the upper li 
E 


hey. rhey are enraged, they ſpit, cen Arg 
Quit 
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The ſouthern part of Peru, which lia {4 
without the tropic of Capricorn, produce ee 4 
wine in great plenty, but not in a perfection Nat o 


eave it to the Indians and negroes, chuſing ll, 
rather, what may ſeem odd, to regale in the en 


made and exported in large quantities, not W 
only to all Pale of Perl üs be Panama, Wy « 
and the ports of New Spain. | 
The "4 quantity is made near a place i 
otherwiſe of no conſequence, called Mo, WP 
quaga 3. here, it is ſaid, they make annually 
0 


W 1 brandy one hundred thoufand 
Which Mr, Frezier reckons at thies 
millions tyo hundred thouſand Paris pinty 
Avaſt quiatiry in a ſmall territory. | 
Other places trade in wine, ſuch as Piſco; 


wiſe had in Peru; but e wine anf 


dil are moſtiy the produce of thoſe place 
One of the moſt aluable'commodities of 


not more remarkable for its fine long ſtaple 
than far the ſingularity of the animal which If + 
carries it. © It is ſheered- from a ſort of ſhee 

Which they call lamas and vicunnas. The 
lambs have finall -beads; reſembling in ſous 


that of the hare, through which bie 
0 


is cleft] 


Which when it falls on the kin, cauſes a 


ten paces diſtance, a ſort of envenomed July 
{pot 


—— —t 
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„ and grent itching,, The neck is long 


th 1; 
2 that of à camel; the body reſembles. 


duce 


tion 1 bat the logs are much longer 
e and N proportion, 1383 a ha a diſagreeabie 
uſing W all but An Faroe and it is Cx» 
n the emely uſetul, het the wool, which 
ewiſe 


nk, fine, but as it ia a beaſt of 
„ not ourthen, by patients b and kept at a very 
ama, e t ſeidom carries: aljave one 
— and fifty. pounds — but then 
place carries that weight a vaſt way without 
Mo, Ping, eats very little, and never drinks. 
ually oe a5 night comes, the lama lies down: 
nd no blows can get him to move one foot, 
the, time ho deſtines for vis. reſt my 


The vices. is an * 11 refemblios —— 


iſco; WP pretty much as the dyamedary — the 
like PA, He is; fraaller and ſwifter, Vith a 
an bs face wool, but otherwiſe exactly like the. 


lacey Fame in all r The wool - theſe: 
Features is almoit as fine as ſilk. Probably 
es of e d ον ſheep. — Cacbewir, of whole 
d jt if N they make the, little white, cloths,. ſo 


ple och vn ved in India, is of this ſpecies. 
wor | 'The fourth | great article of their. commerce 
becp N geſuits — ſa, well known in medicine, 
The NNAſpecifie in intermitting diſorders, and the 
ſome — ther — nc which -exp8-- 
er lin daily — 1 to anſwer. : The; tres, 


bich I" dich. — this valuable bark: 1 ah 
ns principally in the mountainous parts ob 5 0 
juice; Nad thut — nog beſt in the prowincg © 
a os 


Is 


Ct 
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Condamine informs us, that it grows off; +4, 
the hither fide of the Andes, no way 1nferig;...; 
to the Peruvian in quantity and goodneſs ji 
the beſt is produced on the high and rocky 
grounds ; and it is not ſingular in this, for 
it ſeems in a good meaſure to be the caſe off 
all plants, hoſe juices are much more ſtrong 
and effective when elaborated jn ſuch ſituat 
ons. The tree which bears it is about th 
ſize of a cherry- tree; its leaves are round 
and indented; it bears a long reddiſh flower, 
from whence” ariſes a ſort of huſk, which 
envelopes a flat and white kernel, not unlike 
an almond. „ Sei Gt: 
This bark was firſt introduced in France 
by the Cardinal Lago, a jeſuit, about the 

r 16c0. Hence it had its name of jeſuith 
rk. It is ſaid to have been diſcoyeredby 
the accident of an Indian's drinking in a fe, 
ver of the water of a lake into whieh-jome ot 
theſe trees had fallen, and by which he wal 
cured, ' e e e tes tt ESTI 
This medicine, as uſual, was held in de- 
fiance for a good while by the faculty a but 
after an obſtinate defence, they have thought; 
proper at laſt to ſurrender. Notwithſtand- 


ing all the miſchiefs at-firſt foreſeen in iter 


— 
— — 
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's Ol the trade of Peru, as it it is uſed all over 
paniſh America in almoſt every thing they 
nels at. This is produced inthe greateft quantity 
rocky; the vale of Arica, a diſtrié 1 e $1 
, lotet of Peru, from whegce' they export it 
iſe oietde annual value of ee thouſimd 
trongWrowns. The diſtrict which produces, this 
tuatiW-pper in ſuch abundance is Wut ſmall, and 
at theWirurally barren ; its fertility in pepper, as 
rouulWell as in grain and fruits, is owing to the 
ower/irantage of a ſpecies of a very extraordinary 
Fhichhmure, brought from an iſland” called 
inlike qnqua. * 8 5 e N n 
c This is a ſort of yellowiſh earth, ot 
Krong and fetid ſmell. It is generally 
ut theWdught to be dung of birds, becauſe of the 
jelWiWnilttde of the ſcent, feathers having beer 
ed und very deep in it, and yaſt numbers of 


'rance 


a eh: fowls appearing upon that and all the ad- 


meint coats. But, on the other hand, 


10 wü berher we look upon this ſubſtance as the 


ng of theſe ſea fowls.or a particular ſpecigs 


in de- earth, it is almoſt equally difficult to con- 


3 buEive how the ſmall ifland of Iquiqua, not 


joughtWpove: two miles in circumference, ' could 


in in 
is day 


Kaan edi duelr immenſe 7. and yet, 

ter ſupplying: uphvards of twelve ſhip loads 
\caypaually For a cenüry together! for the dif- 
d in Int pate, and d vabkly Jarger quantity for 
on ue neignbourhood, it cannot de obſerved 
art alfa it is in the leaſt diminiſhed; or that the 
eight of the iſland is at all ſeſſened. Bur 


led byWeis are matters, which to handle properly; 


articlFquire:a more exact knowledge of all the 


uy. | eirgum · 


— 
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circumſtances relating to them, that can hy 
gathered from travellers. "DEE. 
Quickſfilver is a remarkable article in thei 


trade, becauſe the purification of their go 
and filver depends upon it. We do not fin 
that any other pazzpf the Spaniſh Ameri 
produces it; fo nat Mexico and Terra Fi 
ma are ſupplied, rom Old Spain with allth 
want of that mineral, . which is brough 
them on the 24 account only; except tl 
ſome arrives from Peru in a contrabant 
manner. In Peru likewiſe, it is monopoliz 
„„ „ bo 92 
The principal mine of this extraordinary ide 
ſubſtance is at à place called Guancaveli om 
where it is found. in a whitiſh maſs, reſem 
bling brick ill burned ; this they pound, ani 
ut into a furnace vaulted at the top; it i 
E an iron. grate covered with ; cart) 
Through this the fre paſſes ; and volatilizing 
zhe mineral, it is raiſed in à ſmoke, whic f 
finding no paſſage but through. a little hold 
' £ontrived . for chat purpoſe, ruſhes throug 
into a ſucceſſion of little round veſſels, unite! 
to each other by the necks.;_ here the ſmoal 
Lirculates, and it condenſes by means of 
little water at the bottom of LY, veſſel, 
which the quickfilver falls in a pure hen 
liquid. The men who work in the mines al 
this mineral are yet more ſubject to diſcak 
than rhoſe who toil in the others; and the 
make uſe of the ſame preſervatives, of 'Pan 


- 
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The manners of the Spaniards and Creo- 
MWans of Peru reſemble, with little difference, 
"Whoſe of the Spaniards and Creolians of 
Wlexico, other than that the natives of Peru 

dem to be of a more liberal turn, and of 
reater ingenuity ; but they are for the 
reater part equally deſtitute of all cultiva- 
en. The ſlavery of the Indians is here yet 
? Wore ſevere, The magiſtrate and the prieſt 
our their whole ſubſtance ; and every 
. paniard, as ſome authors report, inſults 
hem with impunity. The traveller takes. 
much of their proviſion as he pleaſes, and 

kcides for himſelf what he ſhall pay, or 
hether he ſhall pay any thing at all. Com- 
laints are anſwered with indignittes, and 
With blows, which it is a crime to return. 
This cruet irregular bondage contributes 
 diſpeople this country even more than the 
ethodical tyranny of the government, To | 
did the plunder he is hourly ſubjected to, I! | 
e maſter of the family often raiſes no more 
in than what juſt ſuffices for the ſuſtenance ll | 
bis family; this he buries, and keeps the | 
et of his hoard to himſelf, only drawing 
"Wit daily juſt ſo much as ſerves for the uſe 
ue day. If he chances to die ſuddenly, bi 
6 lamily ſtarves; if a bad ſeaſon comes, 
We calculated produce falls ſhort, and they 1 
We all reduced to beggary. Vet worſe, they 1 
eren the ſlaves of ſlaves; for the Spa- 1 
eds encourage their negroes to treat them i! 
I the crearth inſolence ; and they mow ' 3 


ilizin 4 
py hic 


dain upon the ſlavery of the negroes, whid 
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cally keep up a rancour, now grown invetehunp 
rate, between theſe two races of people. (eas 

They are forbidden, under the ſevereſiiine re 
penaities, to marry, or to have an-unlawfulſſſolt r 
intercourſe together. Diviſion is the grealfſſyn v 
inſtrument in which the Spaniards truſt fo prin 
the preſervation of their colonies, The mectin 
tive Spaniard has alone all the lucrativeſſe im 
offices, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military rain 
He deſpiſes the Creolian ; the Creohan hateWige \ 
and envies him. Both contemn and maltreaWe \ 
the Indians, who, on their fide, are not indſcero! 
ſenſible of the indignities they ſuffer. Theo 3: 
blacks are encouraged to trample on the In Thi 
dians, and to conſider their intereſts as alto the 
gether oppolite ; whilſt the Indians in their to 
nominal freedom look with an envious dilWis nc 


makes them their maſters. 
What is extraordinary, the Spaniards, noiWhery 
content with reducing this Dy natioaFWanne 
under fo cruel a yoke, as if they thought 


nothing unleſs they were thoroughly fenen 


of its weight, ſuffer the Indians to celebragſe 8 
an annual feſtival, in which plays are rep 
ſented, commemoxrating the overthroy. 

their own ſtate. Theſe are e mth all is tr 
horrid and aggrdvatin circumitagtes which 
attend this Event ; and the people are at tal 
time ſo enraged, that the Spaniards. find i 


dangerbus to go abroad, 
In the city ok Lima, there is annual 
cblebrated a feſtival of this Kind, with a gran 
proceſſion, * Whefein they carry in « Tort 0 
— ä triump 


LOOT, i on. 
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nvete umph the remaining deſcendant of the 
Peas of Peru, and his wife; who at that || 
vereſMWne receive all imaginable honours in the 


lawful 
ren 


oft melancholy pomp, from a race bowed 
wn with the ſenſe ot the common bondage 


2 hate: 
altreat 
not in 

The 
he In 
s altos 
the 
2s. di 
Whick 


uit fo prince and people. This throws the moſt li 
he nating gloom” over the feſtival that renews 4 
rativeſſe image of their former freedom. To this | 
litaryWmaining ynca the viceroy of Peru does ho- id 


age when he enters upon his government. "1 
he ynca fits upon a lofty ſtage, and the 1 
ceroy makes his obedience upon an horſe, 1 
ho is taught to kneel upon the occaſion. 
This manner of proceeding may be thought | 
the moſt refined ſtrain of inſolent tyranuy, = 
dto be as unpolitic as it is inſulting ; but 
is not impoſſible that thoſe vents, which | 
ey ſuffer the indignation of the people to 1 
ke, may carry off a ſpirit, that might | 


ds, noWherwiſe break out in a much more fatal [| 
natioaſanner, : Whether by the diviſion they keep [ 
ght lp, or. by theſe vents, or by the manage- {| 

eobllWent of the clergy, or by whatever means, 1 
lebte Spamards preſerve. their conqueſts with [| 
 repreWry little fore; the Indians are even armed, 4 
ow. make a conſiderable part of their militia; | 

all ts trae, they are ihterdicted the uſe of 4 
; whicapons without licence; but licence is pro- 1 
n il 
find They have likewiſe a large number of free, q 

cks, and they too are formed into com- I 
pnuall Wes in their wilitia. Certain it is, that, | 
eu in the'Spaniſh'and } oftugueſe colonies, 
Tort i Yor, II. 3 _ aa F as they © 1 


rium 


—— gw 


Onsite. Lima hes in the northern part 


tze ourfide, fo as to have all the appearauaſ 
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they find flavery compatible enough will 
great licence in fotne reſpetts, and both wit 
the ſecurity of the ers. Things deſet 
Ving our confiderdtion ; as-we do not ſee 
to excel in the conciliating arts of govem 
ment in our colonies, nor to think that an the 
thing is to te effected by other inſtrument 
than thoſe of terror and ride force; | 
There are three cities in Peru famous fo 
their opulence and trade; Lima; Cuſco, ani 


Peru, in the latitude of twelve degrees ſonth 
and two hundred and ninety-nine degrees L 
weſt longitude froth Teneriffe. It ſtand 
about two leagues from the ſea, upon a rival 
called Rimac, ſmall and unnavigable. 
This eity is the capital of Peru, and of 
South America; it extends in length aboi 
two miles, and in breadrh about one and 
quarter; its diſtant appearance, from th 
multitude of fpires and domes, is extreme) 
majeſtic ; and when you enter it you ſee th 
ſtreers laid out with the greateſt regulatit) 
cutting each other at equal diſtances ati 
right angles; the houſes, on account of thi 
equaliry of the climate, are ſlightly roofet 
as they are built low and of light material 
to void” the conſequences of earthquake 
frequent and dreadful in this country. B 
they are elegantly plaiflered and painted ey 


of free · tone. To add to the beauty at 
convenierice of-this city, moſt houſes have 


garde 
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; wiiarden, watered by cuts drawn from the 
h witer; each man commands a little running 
deſerWiream for his own uſe ; in a hot and dry 
ſeenountry as this is, no ſmall matter of con; 
overnenience and delight, Here is a grand walk 
at an the riyer fide two hundred Fe, do long, 
men{Wlilting of five rows of ſine orange trees, 
ſo this the company reſorts at five in the 
rening drawn ip their coaches and calaſhes, 
duch is the opulence of this city, that, ex: 
luſive of coaches, there are kept in it up: 
ads of five thouſand of theſe carriages. 
Lima has fjfty-four churches, taking in 
he cathedral, the parochial, and conven- 


Jus fol 
, and 
part 0 
ſouth 
"ces 0 
ſtand 


rie; thirteen monaſteries of men (beſides 

xcolleges of jeſuits,) one of which contains 
| of ren hundred, and another five hundred 
abouW1ars and ſervants ; twelve nunneries, the 


nncipal of which has nat leſs than three 
Wundred nuns; and twelve hoſpitals, beſides 


emelÞundations for the portioning of poor girls, 
ee de number of whites is not leſs than ten 
Wouland ; and the whole of the inhabitants 


fall caſts and colours are ſaid not to fall 


of Mort of fixty thouſand ſouls. 
dofel They tell a very remarkable fact, that 
riakWay help us to ſome idea of the vaſt wealth 


this. city. When their viceroy, the duke 
A Palata, made his public entry in 1682, 
cy; cauſed two of the principal ſtreets to be 
ed with ingats of filver, that had paid 


ye glich to the King, of between twelve and 
1ave Witeen inches long, four or five in — 
rden + 5 M2 ; 5. "1 
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and tw or three in thickneſs; the whole 
which could not amount to Jeſs than fixteg 
or Ereb millions ſterling. But nothin 
rene , . 18994 J 
can give a true idea of the yall wealth of L 
ma, except. the churches, which the ma 
Judicious_ travellers ſpeak of with aſtonjſ 
ment, and ſcem incapable of deſcribing, o 
Account of that amazing profuſion of goll 
Hilver, and precious ſtones, with which ereq 
thing, even the walls, is in a manner total 
covered.  - he tide of this vaſt wealth is fg 
from Toyrces as copious, this city being th 

reat magazine for almoſt all the plate 
Peru, which is coined here, for the lary 
manufactures and natural products of thi 
kingdom for thoſe of Chili, and for all th 


ping 
ngula 
Ian W 
dure 
eired 
mee; 
kturne 


lagde of Ch d e thre 
luxuries and conveniencies brought fron... 1 
Europe and the Faſt-Indies. = ia 
The trade of the French to Peru, duffle 


the general war in Europe which was cauſe 
by the diſputes bout the Spaniſh. ſucceſſor 
made this city decay not a little, by diffuſin 
the commerce, of which before it was thi 
center, amongſt the other towns which |i 
along the ei Sat: as that privilege y 
afterwards taken away, Lima began tor 
vive again, and continued in great ſplend: 
until rhe year 1747, when a moſt tremendo 
earthquake, which entirely devoured Cilla 
the "port Pelon ing to it, laid three fourth 
of this city Tevel with the ground. 
Ihe deſtruction of Callao was the ma 
perfect and tètrible that can be conceived 
no more than one of all the inhabitants e 

: . Caping 
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"ole ping, and he by a providence the moſt 
1xtclnoular, and extraordinary imaginable. This 
"thing an was on the fort that overlooked the har- 
of L pur, going to ſtrike the flag, when he per- 
mired the fea to retire to a conſiderable dif- 
oni Ince; and then ſwelling mountain high, it 


8 turned with greut violence. The inhabi- 

$008 ts ran from their houſes in the utmoſt 
82 rror and confuſion; he heard the cry of 
rota 


iſerere_riſe from all parts of the city; and 
mediately all was filent ; the ſea had en- 
rely overwhelmed this city, and buried it 
br ever in its boſom ; but the ſame wave 
hich deſtroyed this city, drove a little boat 
the place where the man ſtood, into which 
e threw himſelf and was ſaved, What is 
markable too in this affair, Mr, Frezier, 
ho was in Peru in the year 1714, on con- 
lering the fituation of this town and the 
ature of the country, ventured to propheſy 
Ir it. the deſtruction, which we have ſeen 


is fe! 
ng th 
ate ( 

lary 
f thi 
all thi 
- frod 


duriq 
cauſe 
»eſhon 


fulin compliſhed in our days, 

vas u Wut this town ſubſiſted, it contained 
ich out three thouſand inhabitants of all kinds, 
e Mga five convents, and poſſeſſed the fineſt 
ook ort in all Peru. Here were the rich ware 


"uſes furniſhed with all rhe goods of Eu- 
pe, which being landed by the galleons at 
orto-bello, were brought over land to Pa- 
ama, and thence tranſported hither by the 
madilla, or. fleet, with a convoy of three 
en of war reſerved for this purpoſe. To 
ls port arrived the annual ſhip from Aca- 
M 3 pulco 


endo 
Calla 
fourth 


je mol 
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pulco laden with all the products of the eu od di 
trom Chili it received vaſt quantities of cor 
dried beef and pork, leather, tallow, pla 
and ſeveral ſorts of woollen goods, partie 
larly carpets, like thoſe of Turkey. Fr 
the ſouthern ports of Peru were brought. 
Fire wane and brandy, naval ſtores, cac 
Vigonia wool, and tobacco. From Meri 
it had pitch and tar, woods for dying, u 
that balſam, which we improperly call 
Peru, fince it comes from Guatimala. 
. To the viceroy of Peru, both Chil 
Terra Firma are ſubject. His ſettled ſal, 
is forty thouſand pieces of eight yearly; 
e pln great; as often as he goes 
Callao, he is intitled to three thouſand pi 
of eight for that little airing 3 he hast 
donn for every progreſs into more dilt 
parts; he has the Pie diſpoſal of above 
undred great magiſtracies; and, in ſh 
the granting of all triennial employing 
both crviVand military thtoughoùt the exit 
ef his ample juriſdiction. It cannot the 
15 de doubted that his pefrquiſites, en 
bis law ful ones (for there are many otheff een 
. at leaſt double the value of bis ſfalary. ME 
certainly, whatever the king of Spain m_ſute; 
loſe by the bad economy in his atfairs, Wd ſe 
prince in the world has ſuch means ofÞ'6u 
warding the ſervices of his ſubjects, witho®@ : 
any immediate burden upon his own if © 
venues. yo wn | : 
\.  Cuſeo, the capital of the ancient empil © 
de fill a very conſiderable city; it 1 


„ — — — 
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he ea hod diſtance from the ſea, and ſituated in 
of cone mountainous part of the country; it has 
pt leſs than forty thouſand inhabitants, 
rec parts Indians, who are very induſtrious 
d ingenious. Though little inſtructed in 
je art, a taſte for painting prevails, and 
ie performances of the Indians of Cuſca 
Quito have met with applauſe in Italy, 
incredible quantity of pictures are paint · 
here, and are diſperſed. all over Peru and 
hill, They have have here likewiſe manu: - 


un Þtures of bays and cotton, and they work 
d ſalW'gely in leather in moſt of the ways in 
rly; ich it is uſed. 


Quito. is likewiſe an inland town, fituated 
the moſt northern part of Peru; it is a very 
uſiderable place, and equal to any in Peru 


ir the number of inhabitants, which are 
ove Metween fifty and fixty thouſand; and it 
n ſhores on a very extenfive trade with Lima, 
madufactures of waol, cotton, and flax, 


ich are wrought in the city and ita diſtrict, 
A ſupply the greater part of the conſump- 


s, enen ot the poorer ſort all aver this kingdom, 
otheſf ew mines are worked in this diſtrict, though 
„ Mougbe te abound in minerals; they receive 
ain 0 late in returu for their own manufactures, 
air, Id ſead it ro Natthagena in return for thoſe 
ws of Buropes ng ud ow + 1 
with 25551 4 17 $6 401 
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ne GT Lt me 
tr 4.9 PEI Later * D gd es to 
an ub nn Srl + SG: * 2170 his 
Hoke pag” conſe 
* n Epe n. Cai of Pek. der ex 
RE was but one country! in Aweifile ſue 
Fa, except Mexico, which in ae 
4 deferted the name of a civilized king d ar 
deim, aud chat was Peru. During the lat ige 
part of the Mexican wat, the Spaniards bt the 
came acquajnted with the fame a6 weali 
of this country, After Pedraria was 3 
ointed governor over the conqueſts of B < 
put his lieutenants reduced all that aro 
tract which is now called Terra Firma, col 1. 
mitting barbarities worthy the man unde a 
whoſe authority they afted. Amongſt all I We 
adventurets who ated Under his commiſſio uy le: 
none have made themſelves ſo famous ANTS 
thofe of hom we are going tb peak. | 
As 1 it were deſtined that every thing! i 7 
this new world'fhould be carried on in a we N. 
aud exttabfdinary mantier; tree Leitl tien! ha 
of Panama, private men, "Und | -a{anced} dos 
years,” ündertook the coriquelt f Peru, . 
country know to them on ly by by repprt,'b 104 
by the Tame re ft fald xo be tich, Sehfing tod, 
ob, anck powertyl: ” The "Rakes Tm 
Ae adventurers. ee F 5 5 Khan af 
Almagro, aud Ferdinand, "Lycques; a Piel 
and a man of confiderable föftube. 
They entered into 55 ee ne in We e 
mot ſolemn wannet. Lucques/ fad maſe ne 
ah oath of mutual fidelity was plighted, fs 
facrame} > 
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ment was divided into three parts, Luc- 
es took one, and dehvered the other two 
his confederates. The firſt expedition, 
conſequence of this confederacy, was made 
der extraordinary difficulties, and with very 
Amelie ſucceſs. Pizarro, who commanded, ſpent 
in ae years in the ſhort navigation between Pa- 
d kinn and the northern extremity: of Peru, a 
e hanWjage now made frequently in two weeks, 
ids he the winds and currents are known. He 
wean ded, and found that the wealth of the 
as 2 intry was as- great as he imagined; and 
of Be reſiſtance he was like to meet in en- 


8 


it Eu ouring ta poſſeſs himſelf of it, would be 
„col 5 conſiderable, This he put to the proof 


ry early, by taking the raſh ſtep of attack - 
g the inhabitants at his firſt landing; and 
in letting them ſee all at once the worſt of 
intentions. 


all th 
niffion 
ous 


nnz ee bis M copgutt ecealioncd in the coun- 
21 J obliged ham to return without effecting 
1068) thing confiderable, - But neither he nor 
(4 5 aflociates, after ſuch a length of time, or 
era, of 


ePipleryrion of, their ſcheme, I is e 
td, that Pxzarro ſhould go itto, Spain, to 
ſan'an exempeion;trom the goyernmeat of 
drariay and to-pet for themſelves the grant 
erer ſhould conquer. Pizarro, 
o, o0ugh not the monied man, was the 


A nor, wh the Property of too undred 
es along the ſea-coaſt. Almagro they 
2072 8 948 


agreed 


The difficulties he met with, and the reſiſt- 


ch et expence, were deterred from 
| 


of the enterprise) was to be chief go- 


— —ͤ—ñ———— — rt Eo eo —Bů ñ — — — AO 
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agreeed ſhould be adelantado, ot king's h 
tenant; and Lucques, who was a prieſt, 
to be firſt biſhop and protector of the Indi 
Ihe other profits of the enter prize were u 
equally divided. But as this- was an er 

rize of ambitious avarice, there was lit 


with obſerved, Pizarro ſolicited only bist 


? | { not 
ſuit in Spain, and obtained for himſelf ak 

the property of the land, the government, hagro, 
lieutenancy, every thing which he was ca i 
ble as a lay man of taking; Almagro wa fou, 


Fear and to Lucquez was left his even 
. bjhoprick, ... 5% 


44 * 
. 


On his return, . this too early diſcovery 
derach of faith was like to ruin all; but 
zArro, who knew how to, retreat as wel 
adyance, yielded up to Almagro every ti 
he could reaſoaably deſire ; and nothing , 
obſtructed. the embarkation, Which, after Irm 


did not exceed ang hundred and eighty mon te 
Before ye proeed, it may not be unne be e 
Tary to {ay ſomething of the perſons who of k 
eis Pxzarto. was the baſtard ſon. of a genifiÞne. 
mat of, good. family. His education un Cap 
Irtggylar as big birth, be could. goteven rf the 
1 en e had.a great deal of that caps ma; 
and fitneſs for the world, which is obtainſegiſl 
by much $gging ip is, and by being as 
made gependant on .a man's own indultttiti 
_ Hardened to life, dextrous in affairs, ne" for 
ſetting” bis heart upon a part of his deghf he. 
W Pane coral Was at ſtake, of a penetrall ſe a 


ſagaQfy inte the nature of wan, artful, bo who 
'- 2h | * diflembuy” 


8 
8 ly mbling, and cruel. Almagro had like- 
icll, enough of that, deſperate bravery and 


Whneſs of body and mind, fo neceffary in 
re fon of this ſort; In their birth there 
n en no confiderable difference. Pizarro was 


as lWaiſtard, Almagro a' fondling. Pizarro 
his Md nothing to education; Almagro de- 
lf ed wholly upon his natural parts. But 
ent, Wagro; bred from his infancy in the camp, 
as CF i the ſoldierly qualities, patient, la- 
was ous, and temperate ; far from the craft 


ven difimulation of Pizarro, he was all 


neſs and generoſity, knew not what 


veryice was, and his cruelty, the common 


mper of alb the adventurers in this part 
_ wellhe world, was much mitigated by the in« 

Wourſe he had with an Indian woman, 
ing p, by degrees, ſoftened the figour of « 


en to her unhappy countrymen. 
wh 


capteſſ man to tnake great changes, and to be 
braWegiflator of à fœrming mae, H ob- 
ng eaſed that the people of Peru v naturally 
nduſtiihrtitious, and had prfineipallſ u vetiers- 


„ neh for the fun. He therefore pretended 

; deighl he was deſcended from thut Juminary, 

etrale” authority he was deſigted td ber, 

U, bal whoſe worſhip he was by that authority 
1 | — 


iN $0UTH AMERICA. m2 


in feaſoned to blood, into ſome cm- 


inne he empite of Peru was governed by a 
of kings, which they called yncas. The 
. Fu eh in fireceffion Was then upon the 
gen = The firſt n Man- 
zu e⸗pac, way a prince of great genius, 
en reg * ee of echthu naß, which | 
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the inſtitutions of a benevolent religion; 
ſhort, there was no part of America in whit 


"el! cltivated,. nor where the people m 


ners. The yncas deſcended, as they imag 


"they ſeem to. have had a ſtrong reſembla 


tion; elined to ſuperſtition, and of 2 
unwarlike temper.” 
Such was the face of affiire when the! 
viarchs arrived in Petu, whole remarkable! 
_ pearance and ſurprizing/teats of arms 


ta enfofce. By this perſuaſion, eaſily of 
ceived; by, a credulous pevple, he brought 
large territory under his juriſdiction ; a lar 
was ſubdued by his arms; but he made 


both of the deceit and the force for the n 1055 
Taydable purpoſes. He united and civilill, low 
the diſperſed and barbarous people; he H bad 
them to Jaws and arts ; he ſoftened them fl... ti 


agrieulture and the arts were ſo much and 
of a milder nature, and more- ingenious m 


ed, from ſo. ſacred an original, were the 
felves reſpected as dixinities. In none, en 
of the Aſiatic countries, was there ſo ent 
an obedience. to the royal authority; | 
here it Was rather filial than fliviſh, As 
the character of the Peruvians themſely 


>; hen 5494 »3 why | g - 
tp the ancient Egyptians : like them, vole. : 
a thy conſiantly ſerene, they were a peſfind, 
iuduftrious..and ingenious ; cultivating . © * 


arts, but without bringing theur to perk 


- , » 


: 


exery; where ſpread abdut the conntry, 
caitſeda general alarm. As.ufuat in fright 
rumours, new ſuperſtitions . began, or 
oues are revived, to encreaſè the Ou 


q . h 
— — 


„ 
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ly ¶ Pere ſubfiſted a tradition amongſt the Peru- 
oughW:s, that otic of theit ancient princes had a 
alaygmwhich he ordered carefully tobe record- 
ade ¶ He imagined that he ſaw a man cloathed 
he m over, even to his feet; with a long beard, | 

Wil leadinig in his hand an animal, ſuch as | 
he be nad never ſeen before; and that, at the | | 


nem ne time, he was clearly informed of the 
on; u of the gods, that ſuch a man ſhould rule 
. ut country. ee VA 


A Spaniard, whom Pizarro had ſent upon 
embaſſy to Atabalipa, as ſoon as he WAS 
covered leading his horſe upon Tome occa- 
n that made him diſmount, agreed fo well 
ch his dream, that itis incredible how ſoan 
ſpread into the remoteſt parts of the coun- 
„ and with how great a terror it ack 


le we 
us me 
imag 
thel 
ꝛe, en 


ſo ent 


; We whole nation. ; 
meh one, was not the only one alarticd 
mbla Irone, was not the only one alarmed at this 


ent; fox a new-erected power has gvery 
ing to fear from whatever ſets the people's 
nds, ſtill unſettleq upon a new motion. 


Atabalipa, newly ſeated upon 2 precarious | 
| 


.refalved, if pofible, chat his enemies 


ted to bim, as. was his to, them, He 
n went out to meet Pizarro with a vaſt 
__*. number 


Mould take no advantage of the arrival of 
* " Wore ſttangers, by cnbagin them by all 
des to hig own intereft. He therefore re- | 
Able ed the embaſſadors, which Pizarro had " 
e , wich the E marke gf hongur, | 
„ h cheit di courle,. conſiſtin 1 
vo 5+ pertinent matiery, Was. vat, Ml inter- | 
| 
| 


| feng attendants, to whom he gu ed! 


Pain of eternal puniſhment. Then he ſp 
. perar.;. threatening him, in caſe of of 


*worle interpreted. The 2 though! 
0 


5 


\ 1 
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ricteſt, charge upon no account to offer 
kaſt. injury to the ſtrangers, as they wif 
thoſe of whom his. predeceſſor had tore 
and of the ſame diving original, childrefific?.., 
the ſun. But Pizarro, who advanced 
ther notions to the interview, ſoon con 
ced him that a contrary, caution was 
neceſſary, They met near a celebt | 
am 1g the Spaniards drawn up in order Po 
battle, and a party in ambulcade, ORE 
circumſtance leaves us in no doubt as toF- 2” 
deſign of Pizarro. The firſt perſon who 
drefled himſelf to the ynca, was father V 1 þ 
"cent, a friar, who was not aſhamed ton 8 
*His* character the inſtrument of ſo ba 
crime. He advanced with a croſs in 
hand, and began a moſt unſeaſonable 
courſe upon the birth and miracles of Ch 
*exhorting him to become a chriſtian, on i 5 


With equal eloquence of the emperor of 
Romans, preſſing him with the ſame ſtreng 
ol argument to become a ſubject to that, 


Racy, that God would harden his heart a 
did Pharao's, and then puniſh him with 
Plagues of Egypt; with other miſerable fi 


terly aſtoniſhed at a matter ſo unacronntab 
bebaved with, decency and gravity, tell.” 
Sim, that he believed that he and his cf te. 
Panions were children of the ſun, ea, 
r N 27 * 
1 7 . a : mend 


* 


—_— 
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led himſelf and his ſubjects to their” proc 

jon, and made no doubt but they would 
ave to them in a manner worthy the offt 

ng of ſo beneficient a Deity, | 

il: 


itt "theſe diſcourſes continued, the 
iſh ſoldiers, whoſe leaſt buſineſs to Peru 
| to liſten to ſermons; obſerving a con- 
able quantity of gold in the negü depri | 


9 ple, had their zeal immediately ffitred' 
le. 7h 2nd a party of them began to pillage it. 


e prieſts made ſome oppolition. A diſ- 
dance enſued, and a great noiſe, Which 
er med our adventuring apoſtle, that he 
Ion Abis croſs and breviary in his fright, 
o b furned his back upon his intended pro- 
te, 

hoſe Spaniards, who were not concerned 
the pillage; ſeeing him fly, ether that 
7 judged the heathens had offered their 
elt ſome violence, or that Pizarro made | 
of this fignal to them to fall on, imme- | 


as to 
1 Who 


in 
able 
f Ch 
„ on 


he ſp 


Ir ot! 1.4 > _ Arr. | | 
ener drew their ſwords, attacked the 
that ds and attendants of the ynca, defence- 
po through a. religious obedience to their 

0 0: * — Da f 


ereign's command, and with 'every Cir» ' 

mſtance of the” moſt deliberate and ſhock-" 

g barbarity flaughtered * five thoufand, 

ich was near the whole number of the 

Hans, who fell without any anxiety for 

Weir own lives, preffing forward with all the | 

ll and'officrouſnels of a moſt hefoic l6yalty | 
the chair of their prince, to expire at his | 
; and as faſt as ohe Tet 6f his fupporters | 

a ä N22 - were ' 
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were ſlain, the others ſucceeded with eig 
neſs to ſupply their places, and ſhare th 
fate. The ynca at laſt was dragged dow 
and made a priſoner, by an act of the m0 
ynparflleled treachery, executed with 
_ cruelty that has hardly an example, and 
admit of no excuſe. The plunder of Wl 
camp, rich beyond the idea of any E uropealii 
at that time was their reward. —_— 
The unfortunate prince was not wantin aſe h 
to himſelf in his captivity, Seeing that Me 
Uberty had fallen a fecrifice to their avaric 
he hoped to relieve himſelf by working upn 
the ſame diſpoſition, He began to treat 
his ranſom, and promiſed ſuch ſums as al 
' iſhed the Spaniards into an agreement ; nlſec®: 
was the performance unequal.” On this «le 
caſion, not only the ancient ornaments a 
valuable furniture, amaſſed by a long line 
magnificent kings, were brought out ; 
the hallowed treaſures of the moſt venerattl 
temples were given without Bente, to ſol 
him who was the ſupport of the Kingdonl 
and the religion. IF 7... 
_ Whilſt theſe were preparing, three pull 
niards, who were ſent to Cuſco to Tipe 
tend in the work, had means of conferri! 


with Hueſcar, who, quickly finding the 
foible, and the uſe his brother had made 
it, complained bitterly of the injuries 1 
had ſuffered ; begging'rhe Spaniards, 35 f. 
patrons of the opprefſed, to embrace We 
RG. promiſing rhivefold ths" treafure 
Wn Ong 
OOO Rad Rd ES 8 of 


his ranſom. He received a very tayourable 
nſwer. g p * et o: stan 

Mean time the Spayiards treated the ynca 
ge mal th all m nner of civility, admitted his at- 


wal ndants 5 him, but no talk of his liberty. 
nd cs ſ00n._ 3 he had been appriſed of Hueſcar's 


egociaton with the Spaniads, and Alma- 
10's ©. fival with an additional force, he be- 


ee himſelf upon one fide, he ſent. imme- 
inte orders to have Hueſcar put to death. 

The arrival of Almagro, on the other 
and, cauſed ſome embarraſiment in Pizar- 


S vs affairs. This commander, finding that 

A izarro had ſeized the ynca, with immenſe 
-- u eaſures, and having already experienced 
bis is ill faith, conſulted with his principal of- 


Welt and ſeeking their fortune elſewhere. 
Vhilſt this was in agitation, his ſecretary, 
pored by ſome reſentment to his maſter, 
Wave Pizarro notice of the deign, In an 
Wnſtant Pizarro ſaw how diſadvantagequs ſuch 
lep muſt prove to him, with. ſo. ſmall a 
force, all reſources at a diſtauce, and the 
duntry exaſperated by the deteſtable action 
e had lately committed. He ſaw that all 
Wepended upon removing. every. ſuſpicion 
om the breaſt of Almagro. Fox this pur- 
oe, and as ſomething of an ill mind ap- 
peared in his moſt maſterly actions, 125135 
n by ſacrificing the ſecretary. 
ned Almagro e 


Next 
though 


Vu to be under great apprehenſions. 10 


Wicers about leaving Pizarro's part to him 


S in- 


8 


|| 
| 
bi 
| | 
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though gold was the great object of his un 
dertakipgs, yet he knew how to relinquif 
ſome part to ſecure the.reſt. He agreed u " 
divide the” ſpoil '6qually between Almagy 
and Himſelf, and to make no diſigCion be- 
tween the ſoldiers of either in the diſtribu 
tion“ This made an entire and hearty ref 
conciliation; which was no ſooner conclud 
ed than the ynca's ranſom came in. 

By this vaſt treaſure, the capital object of 
all their labours and villanies, no fſoouerlic 
came into their poſſeſſion, but in its conſe 
quences it was very near being the utter ruiareem 
of their affairs. It is ſaid, and nat impp- 
bable, that the whole exceeded the ſym off 
one million five hundred thouſand pound: 
ſterling, a ſum vaſt at the preſent time; then 
it was 2 prodigy. On the dividend, after 
deducting a fifth for the emperor, and the 
' ſharesof the chief commanders and office, 
each rivate ſoldier had aboye two thouſand 
pounds Engliſh money, They had _ noy 
_ 446 x fortune even beyond their imagins- 
tions; but the  ſoldiery was ruined, the 
Treateſt part of the army inſiſted upon being 
Gifehiarged, that they might enjoy their tore 
tunes in quiet. This propoſal ill: ſuited 
with the ambitious views, of che comman- 
derts. Almagro was for proceeding, in the 


uſual way, ' to enforce obedience by the ſe- 
3 / military diſcipline; bur Pisa 
oppoſed him. '** Let them go, ſays het 
eh Sonst do us betet Jervice; here 
eng 01.913 eee, © 4 


4, $4 47a » f 1 
1 


. 


— 


in sobrh Abtrüfck. xg 


— 


15 une have them mutinous and cowardly ſol- 
nquilWers, at bome they will act for us as recruit- 
ed ug officers with great ſucceſs ; for when it 
mage be ſeen that common ſoldiers, of fo 
n be· e merit as they, have made ſuch large 
tibuWrtunes, we ſhall not long want better men 
te ſupply their places,” The defire of 
nclutWidiers was complied with, and as many as 
| oſe to go, who were no inconſiderable 
ect onder, el. In due time, the ſa- 
oouerWcious prophecy of Pizarro was accom- 
conie-Wiſhed, and their army never wanted re- in- 
T rvinrcements.. 6 SO 
pr In the mean time the unfortunate Atabali- 
am gi, the preatneſs of whoſe ranſom only con - 
ound uced the Spaniards of the neceſſity of never 
; thenWleaſing him, endeayoured to take advan- 
after {Wee of is captivity, to know the genius and 
d thefinners of his people. Amongſt all their 
licers Wentpliſhrients, there was nothing he fo. 
uſandWich admired as the art of N and 
nog. This appeared almoſt incompre- 
gm Senſible to him, though he ſaw clearly the 
„ tO of it. He was at a loſs to know be- 
being er he ſhould confider it as a natural endow= 
r lol: Neat, or 38 an acquiſition of art. To diſco- 
ſuited r this, he one day deſired a foldier to write 
\man-We name of Jod upon his nail: he carried 
n the Wis about the arm , deſiring ſeveral to ex- 
be le- an it, which they all did, to his wonder 
ami atis faction. At lait he ſhewed it to Pi- 
* ud, but Pizarro bluſhed, and could make 


ſhall Mis no natural gift, but owing to education; 


the 


ing of ft. The ynca then perceived jt 


unhappy priſoner, That nothing mighth 


ſeveral heads. iſt, For being an idolate 


-was condemned to be burned alive. Ti 


Vincent, who had ſo ſignalized himſelf upd 
a. former occafion, was ſent to comſort and | 
inſtruct him in his laſt moments, The ch 
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the want of which he thus diſcovered in i um 
zatro, and flighted him for it. This moniMWnſti 
fied the general, and his diſguſt, joined iſh 

his natural cruelty and a policy he thought, 
ſaw in 3 made him haſten thy 

fate he had ſometime before determined forhi 


wanting to the boldneſs and atrociouſneſs « 
their barbarity, they proceeded againſt hinl 
by way of trial, andby the forms of law, 

A charge was exhibited, digeſted undell 


2dly, For having many concubines. dl 
For waſting the treaſures of the Kingdom 
and raiſing taxes fince the coming in of ti 
Spaniards, And laſtly, For the murder d 
his brother Hueſcar. An attorney-genenl 
was appointed to manage the accuſation, aui the 
an 2 appointed from amongſt then 
ſelves. aſſigned Br his defence. In vain di 
the more numerous and better part of the 
army proteſt againſt this proceeding, au 
lodge an appeal to Spain; in vain did th 
alledge their want of power to judge 
foreign prince for any erimes, and the a 
ſurdity of the crimes with which this * | 
was charged. Before ſuch judges, and wi 
fuch an advocate to defend him, the ynC 


complete this violation and mockery of 
laws, human and divine, the fame fatl 


argumedl 
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in ifgument which he uſed to convert him to 
mortiMinſtianity was, that on his embracipg the 


ned ich, inftead of being burned, his ſentence 


;phthſWould be mitigated to ſtrangling. This 
en u ance ſubmitted to baptiſm, and was im- 
forhi{Wediately ſtrangled in priſon, Pizarro gave 
ght be final ſtroke ta his hardened and ſhame- 
neſ; offs, villainy, by giving him a magnificent 
{ hinfſWuoeral, and going into mourping. 585 
w. The death of the ynca was no ſooner 
unde read abroad, than the principal nobility 
olaterMt Cuſco ſet up the brother of Hueſcar; Pi: 
3dlyMarro ſet yp a ſon of Atabalipa ; and two 
gdomMenerals of the Peruvians ſet up for them» 
of thelves. Thus was this wretched country 
der Arn to pieces at once by foreigners, and by 2 
enen | em | 
n, an che preference of any fort of ſpirit rouſed 
them chin a nation, to. a lethargic inactivity, 
zin bat the Peruvians gained ſome confiderable 
of th lrantages over the Spaniards, eyen in this 
iſfrafted condition, and took ſeveral pri- 
ers, amongſt which was the attorney - 
Weneral, whom they ꝑut to the death he de- 
ed, without any great formality. The 
in{Melt of the priſoners, as ſoon as they were in- 
formed of their haying proteſted againſt the 
mperor's death, they.. generouſly releaſed. 
[heſe. advantages gained by. the Peruvians 
liade the Spaniards liſten. to a tręaty ; for 
natro was equally ready at all times to 
hake a peace, or to break it, as bis affaire 
N equired. He made uſe of thus, interyah. to 


e the Spaniagds in the country. It was 


— œ — 


omeſtic war amongſt themſelves. Vet ſuch 


* 4 — 5 
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now that he laid the foundations of the f. 
mous city of Lima. But as ſoon as he judy 
ed himſelf in a condition to proſecute it, 
renewed the war with the Indians, and 
after many difficulties, made himſelf maſt 
of Cuſco, then 'the capital of the empire, 

But, whilit he was thus by force and fray 
eſtabliſhing himſelf every where, the whal 
fabric of his deſigns was ſhaken by a a fret 
diſpute between him and his collegue Alma 

gro. Theſe commanders had little mutud 
affechon, and leſs confidence in each othe!' 
honour and l for ſimilarity of man 
ners is no ground of friendſhip, but whe 
the manners are good in themſelves. The! 
common neceſſities, it is true, obliged then 
for a time to keep a fair appearance; but 
each, ſatisfied of the other's ill intention 
watched an opportunity of being before 
hand in ſome ſiniſter advantage. | 

New grants and ſupplies had lately arrive 
from Spain. Pizarro obtained two hunde 
leagues along the ſea- coaſt, to the ſourhwatl 
of his former government. Almagro had 
grant of two hundred more to the fouthwat 
of Pizarro's. Judging, or pretending I 
fudged, that the wealthy and important cit 
of Cuſco was not ihcluc ed within Pizarro 


oint 
hen | 
he qu 
as at 
tandit 
ditic 
egue, 
uppot 
& Chc 
hat tl 
dth 
ouch 
de CO 
Wer 


be 
uch 


grant, he immediately ceaſed to à in u Ib 
ordination to him, and claimed this city e 
his property. Pizarro's brother, who com!. 
mandet'for him, abſolyrely refuſed to & ir 
licer up the place. "Almagro infifted on Fe, 
wich equal obſtinacy; and they were on t 
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oint of deciding the diſpute by the ſword, 
hen Pizarro, the moment he bad notice of 
he quarrel, ſet aut from Lima, where he 
as at that time indiſpoſed, and, notwith- 
landing his infirmity, with incredible ex- 
dition arrived at Cuſco. He told his col- 
fraulegve, that he was not unable nor afraid to 
be pport the juſtice of his claim by arms; but 1 
\ free choſe rather to convince him by reaſon ; | | 
Alm lat the ties which ſubſiſted between them, 
d their common neceflities, would always 
ouch him with concern when he ſhould MN 
te compelled to violent courſes ; which, | 
whedWovever they might end with 1 4 to 
Teide competitors, would certainly, be 
then uch more in favour of the common ene- 9 
; dar. He demonſtrated to him that Cuſco 1 
ation s indubitably within his (Pizarro's) go- 1 
before erument, and ended in aſſuring him, that, | 
s he would defend his own right with all his ' 
irrirelhorce, ſo he was N to 2 0 
andre that force, with all his treaſure, and a 
war counſel, and whatever aſſiſtance he could | 
had Me, to put Almagro into poſſeſſion of what- | 
wait was really bis rigtt ; that this lay yet 10 
ng Pore to the ſouthward than Cuſco, and was 1 
ur ein country no way inferior in its riches, and | 
zarro de eaſineſs of its conqueſt, 
This timely appdarance of Pizarro, his 
exterous management, and, judicious mix- | 
ure of firmueſs and flexibility, made ſuch | 
a impreſſion upon Almagro, that he was Sill 
i Per more reconciled : and, adding as many p 
ls Flzarro's troops to his own as he judged 1 
WY ox woe, neceflaty A 


he fe 
judg 
it, h 
„ and 
matte 
ire. 
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neceſſury, he petietrated with great dang! 
and difficulty "fo Chili, lofing Tay of ö | 


men whilf he paſſed over mountains of an in #Þ*! 
menſe height, and always covered with ſnowliff felve 
He ſvicceeded, notwithſtanding; in a goof dom 
"meaſure in his deſigns, for he reduted a M coul. 
luable and confiderable part of that county. T 
There was undoubtedly in the four hu t1< 
dred leagues which Pizarro had ſolicited fi he 
| himſelf, enough of land to ſupply any fes Per 
ſonable ambition, and ſomething to ſpare, od Kir 
ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of the reſt; M hun 
his eagerneſs after a large territory made hin niſor 
blind to the folly of dividing his troops, aſi wor 
fending Almagro upon a wild diſtant expe tille 
dition - and yet he conſidered this as a m Wi 
ſter-piece of policy. A little time, howereſſ Art 
convinced him to the contrary, reſs 
No ſooner did the ynca perceive this 6 - D 
viſion of the Spaniſh troops; than he deſire Set. 
leave from Pizarro's brother, who manage unt 
affairs for him at Cuſco, to aſſiſt at a ſolet linq 
feſtival of his natioh, which was to be hel bac 
at ſome diſtance; This feaſt was in reality Nor 
| fort of an aſſembly of the flares of the king Wu. 
dom, The ynca, having obtained permilit gre! 
to aſſiſt at it; made uſe of this opportunity lh *PP 
tepreſent to his ſubjects, in the moſt pathet Wa 
manner, the miſery. to which the nation. w b 
3 rauer of the 2 th . 
cities. they had built, the garriſòn they le., 
at Cuſes, and the guard — had on Mae Alr 
perſon. That, for their fakes, he was nl b 
teſolved uo hazard that perton, atd evi e 
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dangt thing that was dear to him; that now was 
A the time to make the effort with ſucceſs, 
an in when their enemies, divided amongſt them- 
h ſnowlff felves, had ſeparated in ſearch of other king- 
| gol doms, to ſatisfy an ambition that nothing 
d a N could ſatiate. | 

untq. . The whole aſſembly united in theſe ſen- . 
r bun timents ; they rouſed the country every 
ted where, and the Spaniards, who remained in 
y tei Peru, were not able to prevent the ynca from 
lying ſiege to Cuſco, with an army of two 
ſt; b hundred thouſand men. Though the gar- 
de hi rifon under Ferdinand Pizarro confiſted of no 
ps, an more than ſeventy men, yet, with their ar- 
+ expe tillery, the ſallies made with their horſe, and 
a ul Aiſted by the ignorance of the Peruvians in 
were carrying on a ſiege, their defence was as ſuc- 
reſstul as it was brave. | 
Nes was brought to Almagro of the dan- 
gers to which Cuſco was expoſed, and the 
univerſal inſurrection of the Feruvians. Re- 
linquiſhing his new conqueſts, he baſened 
back to preſerve his old with great expedi- 
tion; though on his return he ſuffered as 
much from drought and heat, as in his pro- 
preſs he had endured from cold. At his 
approach the Indians raiſed the ſiege, and he 
Was 1 received into Cuſco hy Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro, and the garriſon, almoſt ex- 
hauſted by the length of the defence. 
After all theſe long and laborious marches, 
Almagro was extremely fatigued, and thought 
it hard, that now:in the wane of his lite he 
dould be driven with infinite toil vpon new 
ll Vor. II. O0 * conqueſts, - 
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conqueſts, while Pizarro fat down at eig 
to enjoy alone the fruits of their common la- 
bours. He reſolved to renew bis claim to 
| Cuſco; he had now a fort of right to it by 
| having raiſed the ſiege, and he had a ſtrength 
| ſufficient to ſupport that right. Ferd. 
nand and Gonzalo, the two brothers of 
| Pizarro, making fome oppoſition, wen 
| thrown” into priton, and their little army 
either joined him,'or ſhared the ſame fate. 

| Pizarro, unacquainted with the arrival of 
| Almagro or the ſtep lie bad taken, had got 
| together an army for the relief of-Cyſco, who 
| were near the town before they found they 
dad an enemy of any other ſort than the lu- 
dians to contend with. Almagro, after ha- 
ving tried in vain to feduce their fidelity, efi- 

gaged and routed them. On this advantag 

his. friends repreſented to him, that now w 
the happy hour of his fortune, and that be 
ought to employ it tb eſtabliſh himſelf be- 
yohd all poffibility of being removed, That 
e ought to put the Pizarros, bis priſonem, 
to death, and mareh directly to Lima, to ſeit 
vpon his rival, who never. could be heaftily 
reconciled to him, and whilſt he remained i 
poſleſſion of the ſea · coaſt, could never want 
means of making his enmity terrible. 
Alimagro had humanity enough to-rejeft 
the firſt) patt of this counſel, and *weakneb 
enough not to hearken to the laſt. If be 
marched into another's government, he trem. 
dled at the name of a rebel; and, for fear ff 
The name, expoſed himſelf to ſuffer the pu. . 
a n. 


we 
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eue aiſhmevt of 4he thing; not conſidering that, x 
i las having once embrued his hands in civil blood, 
1 0 he ought never to ſtop till his end was gain- | 
t by ed ; that conqueſt . alone could decide the 
igen queſtion of their right; and that he who had if 
| 


the greater force, would have the beſt means 
of Wl of protection, if he was in the wrong. Whilſt 
Wer he deliberated what courſe to take, Gon- 
1 Fizarro made his eſcape with an hun- 
fred of thaſe who were affected to his cauſe. | 
It was the intereſt of Pizarro, who found' | 
| 20 bimſelf in no immediate condition to carry 
who onthe war, yet poſſeſſed all the means of be- 4 
they WI ing xeinforced, to keep matters from coming q 
1. to an extremity ; it was Almagro's to bring 1 
bi BY them to 3 ſpeedy iſſue; and, in this know- i 
en: ledge of the management of time, when to 
| lie by to gain it; and when to uſe the preſent I 
Vu moment, the great ſkill in buſineſs, ſo little | 
ebe underſtood, epends almoſt entirely. Pi- 


be. zarro had recourſe to the old wa treaty 3 | 
Tha he promiſed largely, he a ſea-port, 
4 and agreed to ſubmit the* deciſion of all their 


* Aſputes to the royal audience; but, as a | 

4 Wninary, he infiſted on the releaſe of his } 

eld Fl brother Ferdinand. Experienced as Alma- 

do was in Pizarro's faith, he gave up tbhbe 
0 only pledge that could ſecure it. The moment 

. " Ferdinand wax releaſed, he was put at the Read 

neh If of the reinforcements Pizarro had long ex- 

— fad now eco — wy 
dan of capacity, he pre to act with 

0 Ngours The treaty was — 4 t 


Pl“ , * - > * ed A 
BYY. M4 5 Cv) Qs! , Ts p 


| pain to che opinion of all his officers,:to th 
Tard 


uch a manper as not to diſgrace" 
_ exploits; but, after a gallant ſtruggle, they 
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The country which held for Almagro wil 


ſeparated from that which Pizarro poſſeſſeds 
by vaſt mountains, paſſable only in ſome ſteey 


and dangerous defiles. Almagro's counſel, 
' lors advi 


bim by all means to poſt his troopy 
in ſuch a manner as to oppoſe his enemies in 
thoſe paſſes; but fo infatuated was he with 
a falſe ſecurity, that he refuſed to ſend any 
troops to occupy thoſe important poſts, Which 
were ſeized 1 Dawg without the leaſt 
oppoſition. He had, howerer, one reſource 
left, and that a good one: The town of Cub 
co was well fortified, had a ood garriſon, 
and the enemy was ill veoritled for carrying 
on the ſiege, But as he had prejadiced hi 
affairs before by dilatory meaſures, he noy 


completely ruined then by precipitation and 
demerity. "He turned bis back upon the ads 
vantages of his fityation, and _refolyed; cos 
his fortune in the field; confident of by 
Dun fuperjority, and full of contempt 
the enemy, whom he believed to be tas 
troops. But he found. too late, that th 
were veterans of great bravery, and exad dil 
eiplive. The engagement was warm ; f 
which Almagro and his troops. behaved in 
grace their former 


were in the. end entirely defeated. Almagy 


himfelf was taken priſoner, and fell, "at the 


age of Teventy-three years, a victim to a raſt- 
eſs ſcarce exeuſeable in a young, ſoldier; 
WE the laſt degree blameable in an expt- 
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Nee 


0 2 ietly in his bed; Pizarro was deaf to every | 
rs” hin but L bardarous policy, which made 
pt Pint fübmit very 


7 Fain His body was afterwards beheaded” 
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W 1 Whilft this civil war razed, the ynca took 
-nced ery extraordinary reſolution, ' He difþan- 
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ded his troops and retired to the mountains; 
_ * Becauſe, ſays he, whilſt, we ate in arms, W wer, 
their fear of us will be a means of uniting the I folie 
Spaniards ; but if we diſperſe, they will cer» WW and 
taigly deſtroy each other, A reſolutionthis, WM try, 
which at firſt view has ſomething maſterly, MW fed 
but it is only when viewed in one light, of t 
When their natural prince is fled, the people ¶ vig: 
who muſt be governed may give the reins of ligh 
overnment. into the hands of the enemy. and 
Xn army once diſperſed is got together again Spa 
with enen ; and, on the other 
hand, a civil war is by no means a certain 
deſtruction to thoſe who are engaged in it: 
and, indeed, by the reaſon of the thing, and 
by the event, it was an ill- judged ſtep, the 
ſcheme of a barbarous prince, ho was far. 
from being ã conſummate politicia. 
It was very ruinous to the Peruvians, tha 
happening ta be divided amongſt themſelves, 
hen the Spaniards came in, they eee 
them to interfere in their parties; but it N 
of yet worſe, conſequence, that when the 
.Spaniards were after wwards divided, they in- 
terfered themſelves in the Spaniſh par- 
ties. Almagro and Pizarro had armies of 
Indians, by which thoſe. people were habi⸗ 
tyated to obey. them, and to be intereſted in 
their ſucceſs ; this joined, to the want of any 
regular plan of defence; on the part of their 
kipg and commanders, ſubdued that empire 
to Pizarro with ſmall trouble, if we conſider 
the greatneſs of the object; but having at- 
cbie red ſo great a conqueſt, it only made Pi- 
eee 
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1; zarro acquainted with other great tracts which 
ns, Wl were rich, and might be added to them. He 
the WW followed the tracts of Almagro into Chili, 
er» Wl and reduced a confiderable part of the coun» 
us, WW try. Orellana, one of his commanders, paſ- 
fly, ſed the Andes, and failed gown to the mouth 
ht. of the river of Amazons; an immenſe na- 
ple vigation, which diſcovered a rich and de- 
3 of W lightful countsy ; but as it is moſtly flat, 
ny. 2nd therefore not abounding in minerals, the 
ain Spapiards then, and ever ſince, neglected it. 
her WU Phe death of Almagro, and the influence 
ain it had upon the conduct of Pizarro, is a ſiri- 
it: king example how neceſſary it is for a Heat 
and man to have an awe upon him from ſome 
the. I oppoſition, that may keep his prudence alive, 
far. WW and teach him to have a watch upon his paſ- 
dens. Not content with a territory upwards 
of eight hundred” leagues long, and of a pro- 
digious breadth; "riches ſuch as none of the 
kitigs of his country had ever poſſeſſed, a 
jurildiction little lefs than royal, and an ab- 
ſolate ſecurity for the extinction of the only 
perſon ho had any pretenſions againſt him, 
either through a jealouſy which often haunts. 
the happieſt fortune, or through a pride 
which cannot bear even the aj pearance of 
any who had once withſtood his power, he 
toak à reſolution entirely to cut off all that 
had ever adhered to his rival; he did hot 
how when the iſſue of blood ought to be 
lopped'; nor chat examples of ſeverity on 2 
leu, create terror and ſubmiſſion, byt chat 
e eee eee nee 


1. 
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| fide, . Twelve of the chiefs marched into the 
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threats of general deſtruction produce no, 
thing but deſpair and deſperate reſolutions, 
He was not fatisfied with putting many w 
death, but iſſued a proclamation, inhibiting, 
under the ſame penalty, that any perſon 
ſhould harbour, or even relieve an-Almagrian 
with the neceſſaries of life. This party was 
yet numerous, though diſperſed and lurking. 
about the country. The heads of them, 
finding Pizarro implacable, entered into x 
conſpiracy to murder - him. - They -did-not 
want adherents in the city, ſo that they found 
means of concealing themſelves -until their 
plot ſnould be ripe for execution; but by 
ſome means Pizarro diſcovered their defigns, 
and ſuffered them to know he had diſcovered 


them. Alarmed at-this information, they 


ſaw-nothing could happen but death at any 


ſtreets at noon-day, with their ſwords'drayn, 
crying out, Long live the King! but let 
the traitor die; and croſſing the great ſquare 
of Lima, made directly to — he 
the reſt followed in different parties, The 


| poo le all the while ſuſpended, and in that 
n 


tive amazement which the execution of 
a bold and ſudden enterprize generally in- 
ſpires, made no oppoſition. The conſpirs- 
tors ſecured the avenues ; and Pizarro, nof 
alagnad until he was ſurrounded by his ene. 
mies, fell under their ſwords after having ſold 
his life dearly. - | | , 
Thus died Pizarro, by an event extremely 
memorable, A great conqueror, in the = 


F 


no, hat bimſelf built, in his own palace, a- 


ns. vidſt bäs guards, murdered at noon-day by 


py ty e hands ob a fmalt number of fugitivese 


ing, 


rian Nord that had afflicted themſelves, 
"was WW When Pizarro had fallen in conſequence 
king r thoſe cruet and 1H-judged Reps which he 
vo for his ſecurity, the Almagrians, elate 
rich their ſueceſa, and growing into a for- 
widable body, feized upon the city, and pro - 
aimed the natural ſon of old Almagro go- 
ernor; a youth not twenty years of age, but 
ſacourageand capacity not abſolutely unequal 


i eumſtances ſo ertrical. But tho the Alma; 
mans ſuceeeded beyond their hopes, by the 
witernation cauſed by the ſuddenneſs of the 
mewpt; and the general diſlike of the cruel 
procedure of Pizarro; the major part of tho 


declared, that, without interefiiag themſelves 


is fas the em | | 
ey: expetied hourly, and to which alone 


Nod fargily,, and by proſoſfion a lawyer ; but 
ugh 4 more irs to the iris 


fgyre 
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he Peruvians had the ſatisfaction to ſee the 
rſon ond of their con uerors cut off by the fame . 


w ebarge of ſuch importance, undenaken in 


dpatiards were far from acquieſcing in this 
Weglar nonimatien of a governor. A con- 
iderable: number, and thoſe of the beſt mon, 


in the quarrel of either , they would 


they were: reſolved. 10. confo-m themſelves, - 
In this ſbate of things the - governo 
Va di Caſtro arrived. This man was of 4 


right and juſſics chan is ſuitable 40 bs 
welchefs of practice, he did not make chat 


c 
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| figure in his profeſſion to which his great ca 
pacity entitled him. But what kept hin 
backward at the bar, recommended him . fir 
to the knowledge, ind afterwards. to theeſ- 
teem, of his maſter the emperor Charles the 
Vth, who was a man of tog much diſcern» 
ment not to be ſtruck: with a character ſo ſin- 
gular as was that of one who was a Jawyer 
without exerciſing the trade of law, and lived 
at court without being acourtier, Therefore, 
withoutany ſalicitationof hisown, withoutany 
recommendation from a miniſter ox favourite, 
his man's plain unofſtentatious virtue placed 
him in an employment of ſo great a trul. 
Wben he arrived in che Indies, be {ill 
preſerved his character, he acted like one who 
eame neither to acquire friends nor fortune, 
but ſolely to do his duty; and he ſhewed fa- 
vour or diſapprohation $0 all in proportion a 
they performed:their's. Indian or Spaniard 
was entirely alike to the equality of his juk 
tice. He.-flattered nobody, he threatened 
nobody; and, whilſt he hyed with all the 
pu dyora private man, he ſupported all the 
dignity of a governo. 
Fe was hardly landed, when young Al- 
7 ſent him an embaſſy, explaining the 
realons of his conduct, and propoſing terms; 
<4 ut Caſiæo anſwered him, that he Was come 
under the. emperor's authority, ſolely to d 
bim and every. body juſticez-of which, if 8 
good ſubject, he could have no room to com- 
F285 if a bad one, he muſt prepare to feel 
It: he knew no other terms. This was deu 
a 
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anguage to governo in this part of the world: 
0 almoſt forgot they had a ſuperior... Al 

gro therefore was reſolved to abide the 
orrane of war, rather than ſubmit without 


the uch terms as might enſure him the govern- 
cet» nent of his father's province at leaſt. On 
o ſin · Whe other hand, Caſtro would hear of no terms 
Wyer petween a king and his ſubjects, and there- 
livel Whore ſet himſelf at the head of his troops, 
fore Nrhich were compoſed of thoſe who had re- 


uſed to obey Almagro, and gave him battle; 
[he victory was on his ſide, but not without 


bloody diſpute. 


truſt. Several of Almagro's officers, in hopes of 
e ſlill Nrocuring favour -- themſelves, betrayed 
e who is cauſe in the battle; but Caſtro was far 
tune, rom thinking their treachery. to their leader 
d f. {Would be reekoned a ſervice to the crown, 
on ad therefore ſpared none of them in the nu- 
nia Wherous executions he found it neeeſſary to 
ju. Wake on this occafion. None of the ſufferers 
wy ' more pitied than Almagro, who behaved 
1 | 


nth the utmoſt gallantry in the engagement; 
| he had done with much humanity and ho- 
or upon - moſt occaſions, He was taken 
; Al Widbeheaded, © © 8 2 
ge WF The ſeverity of this procedure, whilſt it 
F105 3FFrnified every body, drew no odium upon 
come e governor, who acted clearly without pre- 
to d ice or ſelf· intereſt. They looked on theſe 
„ 1a Wecutions like judgments from heaven, which 
com- ict us bitterly, but leave no room tor mur- 
o fed}: Nur or complaint againſt the hand that in- 
„den es them, Po the followers of Pizarro, 
guage whe 


. 
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who valued themſelves on their late ſerv; 

and murmured that they were not reward 
better than be thought they deſerved, 
ſhewedlittle favour. He told them, he 90 
well diſtinguiſh between What was done ot 
of a ſpirit of party, and what proceeded fri 
principle of loyalty to their ſovereign.; thi 
they might look upon themfelves as ve 
happy, that he ſuftered their laſt action 
obliterate the memory of all their others, 
- ſhort, he proceeded with ſuch conſtancy, th 
the Spaniards were reduced to an entire ſub 
jection, and the Indians treated by them . 
fellow-ſubjects and fellow · creatures. Tha: 
clergy he made to attend diligently to ti 
duty of their function, and to the conver 
tion of the Indians, rather than to the 
quiſition of their gold. He modelled d 
adminiſtration of juſtice in the exacteſt mar 
ner. He founded ſeveral towns, andeitabliſhe 
ſchools and colleges in them, and placed d 
royal revenues on ſuch a footing, that will 
conqueſt of Peru became immediately a gun 
pubhe advantage, which formerly was lin; 
more than an object of private plunda 
But, whilſt he remained himſelf poor awd 
= ſome ot the richeſt confientions that ever 
1 made, and whilſt he enriched the royal tu 


| ſury with moſt prodigious remittances, WWity an 
| great men at court received no - preſencficia 
Tui induced them to get a number of judge ct 


appointed, hoſe authority over - ruled M eenti. 
W . n Cattro, The end was anſwered, diſpuß ea, a 
| arale;;; the colony... Way .uniegiled,; app of 
1 38 | g 4 vL, I 
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bd complaints innumerable came home, and 
reſents from all ſides. But what anſwered 
he preſent * —— was near 
opping up the ſpring of bribery for the fu- 
2 2 he bes that 1 from ſuch | 
aſhing juriſdictions and the ſchemes of men wil 
tent upon their own intereſts, it was not | 
ard for Gonzalo, the brother of the famous wil 
zarro, to avail himſelf of the general diſ- nil 
ntent, and to ſet himſelf at the head of a 
irt. | 
eſut * now no, longer a diſpute between 
em A rernors about the bounds of their jurif- 4 
Tü tions; Gonzalo Przarro only paid a no- 
to Mina! ſubmifſfon to the emperor. He 
lacnothened daily, and even went ſo far as I. 
( 
0 


behead a vice roy who was ſent to curb ih 
There was a fleet at this time in the 1 
uth-Seas, and he had addreſs enough to gain 
admiral to his intereſt; by which means 
was able to over-awe the coaſt of Mexico, i 
prevent any force coming againſt him from 11 
gin part. He even entertained hopes of 1 
ming the Spaniards in chat kingdom to join 
is revolt. . | — 4 4 1 
de court, juſtly alarmed at this progreſs, | | 
ng felt the ill effect of ſending men who | 
fe recommended to their poſts by impor- 
rr cabal, as they had experienced the N 
eficial conſequenees of employing perſons 1 
e character only pleaded for them, ſent "vi 
kentiate in divinity, called Peter de Ia |! 
ka, a man differing only from Caftrog by 
W's of a milder and more infinuating bo- i 1 
or, II. P haviour; N 


— 
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haviour ; but with the ſame love of juſti 
the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, and the ſame di 
intereſted ſpirit. This mildveſs of charady 
ſuited the circumſtances of the times, as w 
as the rigid juſtice of Caſtro, did thoie 
which he was appointed; for, as the rer 
was now almoit general, he could find | 
friends but ſtich as he eould make; becauk 
though he was inveſted with the ampleſt a 
thority from Spain, he neither carried ng 
to enforce it, nor money; and the whole ſug 
ceſs of the expedition reſted ſolely in his of 
capacity, ef. * 
When he arrived in Mexico, he dec iar 
that his was a peaceable profeſſion ; that Wſhacy. 
came not to exerciſe ſeverities, but to heal ng 
gentle meaſures the effects of thoſe .IN bare! 
were formerly exereiſed. He even wrote; ſo 
very öbliging letter to Pizarro, perſuaduMſe 
him to ſubmit; and offering him a free pai 
don for himſelf and his aſſociates. In 
mean time, he was not wanting in more 
2 meaſures; but, by his engaging 
reſs, and the reputation of his probity, 
ſed large ſums of money, and ſome hund 
of men. Pizarro, puffed.up by his ſuc 
received the ambaſſador with great haugh 
neſs, and ſent his anſwer, Which was 
wiſe that of his aſſociates, by the admin 
it was, in effect, that neither would be 
up his government, nor would they ſubs: 
to have any other governor. 
The admiral had inſtructions to try 
bribery would do, and, if chat failed, i 


* - 
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e eity of Panama, and bring off the new 
e · roy priſoner. However, during their 
mferences, the affair took abſolutely an- 
her turn, and the admiral, inſtead of con- 
tying Gaſca a priſoner to Peru, tranſported 
im thither with all his forces, returning to 
s allegiance himſelf, and perſuading all his 
Wiherents to be hearty. in the royal cauſe, 
he viceroy did not at all alter the profeſſions 
d behaviour he had uſed in Mexico ; but, 
e where proclaiming peace and pardon at 
e head of a powerful force, he drew the 
ties of Lima and, Cuſco from the party of 


me ul 


declaWi:arro; who, finding himſelf. obliged to 
that Wr:cuate the moſt conſiderable places of 
| heal Wrenpth, with very unequal forces hàzarded 


battle, in which he was made priſoner. He 
as ſoon after condemned and executed, with 
e who had been the chief inſtruments of 


W's rebellion. | 1 ul. 
| Such an ill ſtar governed all thoſe who had 
more i ſhare in the — of Peru! Almagro 
910g Witheaded ;\ his ſon ſharing the fame fate; 
ity, Narro murdered in his own palace; his bro- 
75 Wer Ferdinand kept a priſoner twenty - three 
ſucc 


am; and his brother Gonzalo, as we have 
hauf ſeen, ſuffering death as à traitor. The 


0 py ed his province, took effectual care ta 
b be U its diſarders by the arts of peace, and to 
V ſulhnplete what Caſtro bad been obliged to 


e unfiniſhed. He ſettled the civil govern - 
ot, the army, ang the inines; upon ſuch 
an 23 mgde the province n 
V 


H + 


„ governor, having by necefſary ſererities 
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plundered by future viceroys. He carrie 
over two millions to the royal treaſury, pail 
all bis debts, and fate down as poor in Spuifhich 
as he had left it. A i- 15 | b 
The reduction of the great empires of Pe 
ru and Mexico makes almoſt the only thing itit 
very much worth inſiſting upon in the Ame 
rican hiſtory. A few tkirmiſhes with a ſavig 
people, and ſome voyages and diſcoveries e nde. 
actly reſembling each other, changing on 1 
the names and ſituations, is the matter, which 


in our opinion, unprefitably fills ſo many Ve 5 
lumes, and contains very little of either cun rive 
oſity or inſtruction. is lu 
Rr 2 rich 
me COMO HT 2 Þ$, _ as 


THis country is ſituated between twenty | 
1 five and forty-five degrees of out Nick 


Latitude, and between ſixty-five and eighty 
five, degrees of weſt longitude, being about 
one thouſand two hundred miles in lengig, ... 
and fire hundred in breath. It is bounded: 


on the north 8 the eaſt by Ie n 
Plata, an the fouth by Patagonia, and « Uk 
the weſt by the Pacific Ocean. ohe 


The ar here is remarkably clear and ſe 
rene ſcarce any changes happen for thre 
parts af the year, and very little rain fil 
during that period. But the benign dev 
every night, and the many rivulets which 
the neighbourhood of the Andes ſupplic 


them, tertilize the plain country, and make 
| it 
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hich is very ſmall, ar their induſtry, which 
but moderate, will ſuffer them to culti- 
Ifit were under a more favourable govern- 
nt, and better peopled, there is hardly 
y part of the world which could enter into 


me that it enjoys a very healthful air, and 
warmed by an heat no way oppreſhve, it 


Irive no where elſe out of the torrid zone. 
is luxuriant on the ſurface, with every 
ling for profit and delight; and beneath it 
rich to profuſion with veins of gold, filver, 
pper, lead, quick{ilver, and iron. Thoſe 


ere is ſcarce a rivylet in the country, in 


bout ent); but want of people, which is here 
ore felt than in the other Spaniſh ſettle- 


ines, and, what is worſe, from improving 
e ſurface of their country to any thing 
le the degree of fection to which it 
ught be brought. For in this whole ex- 
Wit of country, it is not reckoned they have 

ch above twenty thoufand whites fit to 
ar arms, and about three times that num- 
fr of Indians, blacks, and mulattoes. Yet, 
ich fo few hands, and thoſe not the moſt 
duftrious, they export annually from the 


T3 Peru, 


roduce as much corn, wine, oil, and- 
uits, as the number of the inhabitants, 


dmpetition with this, For at the fame, 


many of the tropical fruits that would. 


gold are the moft wrought 5 and indeed. 


lich gold is not found in ſmaller or greater 


ens, hinders them from working all their 


Its of Chili, to Calloa, and other parts of 


| — 
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Peru, corn endugh to ſupport fixty thouſa e ho 
men; for no country in the wold is moe nei 
prolific in grain of every ſpecies; they ei n the 
port beſides, 2 quantities of wine, hen ud v 
(Which is raiſed in no other part on u tber 
South-Seas,) hides, tallow, and falted pu en ci 
viſions; to fay nothing of the gold, u Hon 
other minerals, which form their -principaWroiſh 
wealth. ages »:;14 yi fe) of 8 | | 
' The people are much employed in paſuentil: 
rage; 'atid''cattle” are here in ſuch plenty 
that an ox fatted may be had for four doll bei 
a great proof of the fertility of a count 
where there is no ſcareity of money. Bafople 
as they have a conſiderable trade in drifiÞd the 
and ſalted beef, hides, and tallow, the ber 
conſtantly drive great numbers of homeffbour 
cattle flom the other fide of the Anda wor 
from the province of Tucuman in Paragu 
Chili has but a very few beaſts of prey, u 
thofe timerous; and although toads, ſnake 
and ſcorpiogs, are here as numerous 2 
other hot equntries, they are found entiund fo 
harmleſs. e ene ted 2 
There are in Chili four towns of fog 1; 
note, either on the ſea, or near it; St. I afine 
which is the capital, and contains aboe 
four thouſand families, La Conception, Mg. 
quimbo or La Serena, and Baldiviac T May 
.three firſt of theſd towns axe laid out e a 
manner exactly reſembling each other, Mun 
ſtreets like thoſe of Lima, cutting one a0 Pas 


- ther ſo as to form ſquares like thoſe of Para 


draft- board. They have all gardens þetwteg + 


e houſes, and running waters drawn from 
e neighbouring rivers to fertilize them; 
t the houſes are ſo low and meanly built 
pud walls, and thateh in ſome) that they 
der reſemble. agrecable country villages, 
un cities of buſineſs and grapdeur. 
However, ſome of the houſes are well 
iſhed, and it is ſaid, that in St. Jago 
ere are many, which have the meanelt. 
ifils of the kitchen, of gold and filver, 
for Baldivia, it is not more an hte 


„ than for the manner in Which it is 


d che other parts of Chili are tranſported, 
ther for a timę or for life, and obliged to 
bour upon the fortifications and other pub- 
works. What is ſingular, theſe , crimi- 
nals are at once the priſoners and the] jaĩ 
i, fox the garriſon of the place, the whole 


der. The town contains about two thou- 


ed fouls, and all of them baniſhed people, 
the deſcendants of fuck... -- 


ed to what they carry on with Peru, 
eor two ports of New, Spain, and ana- 


12 gelldn, or pals Cape Horn. But they 
beuman, Buenos-Ayres, and other parts 


, bees . and cattle. 8 4 
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r being the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the $outh-- 
pled ; for hither the criminals from Peru 


; foldiers and officers, is formed ot no 


The maritime trade of Chili is entirely 


Their ſhips rey pepetrate. the ſjraits. 


we a "confuterable inland commerce with. 


Paraguay from which thęy get the rh. 
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4s in COW, _ _ weak in men, hav 
a large of independent Indians, ill”: 
atfeceld to * on theiy borders. As il a 
Dutch once attempted'an eſtabliſhment hen 
and as other people have nouriſhed proje 
of the ſanſe nature; they are extreme 
cautious and watchful on the coaſt, and thi. 
country is immediately in arms upon ever 
alarum, which is given when any ſhip ap 
pears off the coaſt that is not Spaniſh built 
yet, notwithſtanding all their caution, thei 
ſecurity is rather owing ta the ſyſtem of Ei 
rope, of which it is a part to keep the 8 
niſ poſſeſſions in the hand of the preſei 
proprietors, and to the difficult and dange 
rous paſſage of the ſtraits of Magellan d 
Cape. Horn, for any European armament « 
foxce,. than either to their own ſtrength 
os ge» oft ll, Te GI;S< l 
"The Indian inhabitants of Chili are 
brave and warlike people, who defended the 
liberties' vigorouſſy, made ſeveral fucceſsfi 
inſurrections, killed Peter Baldivia, the con 
queter of the country, and maintained a Wal 
againſt the whole Spauiſ power in that pat 
a the world for ſeveral years; which ug 
only terminated, on the part of ' ſeveral . 
the nations near the mountains, by an bo 
nourable peace, which 18 preferved to thi 


ET '. 


day. | 

W en be more jealoyſly watchful waffe 

this people of their" Freedom.” They tiff 

indeed with the'Spaniards, but with ſo mug” 22 

caution, and under limitations fo ſtrict, 5 Catu 
ny | 
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wean take very little advantage of this 
mmunication,. As for thoſe who are obli- 
d to ſubmit, it is to a yoke nothing near ſa 
ny as that which oppreſſes the people whe 
habit the other Spaniſh provinces ; partly 
Im the better terms which were procured, 
partly from the fear of a nation, whom 
y have experienced to be brave, and know 
be ſurrounded with many, who are of the 
e blood, and have defended their freedom 
th better ſucceſs, A good example, even 
the unfortunate, how much a brave de- 
6 dle of liberty may contribate to procure, 
vreſen nothing elle, yet a more tolerable ſervi- 
8 eee e 4d 
une Indians 6f this country have more te-" 
ent o vblance to thoſe of North America, though 
gth re humane and civilized in their manners, 
to the Peruvians and Mexicans. Here 
aue , have leſs ſuperſtition naturally; and, 
1 the from having that exceſſive veneration 
ceſeft ich thoſe nations had for their kings, they 
ene no Kings ar all, and very little form of 
7 ment +. each family being ſovereign? 
t par Mun itſelt, and independent. The bulinels | 
\ el concerns them all, is tranſacted in the 
a} oF "bbes of all, and the plurality of voices 
n bo des. They are much given to liquor; 
0 thi they practiſe polygamy, which in Ame 
| rn 
th ve ver, the Spaniſh miſſionaries have now 
tan conſiderable progreſs amongſt thete 
mucl nations; they have a college for the 
ration of the Indian youth, and their in- 
| fluence 
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Avence is a means of preſerving pe 
between the Spaniſh ſettlements and the fn ' wi 
Indians on their borders, which, witha 
their aſſiſtance, would be difficult. For, th 
_ they liſten to the Spaniſh prieſts, they pn 
ſerve a very juſt terror of falling under the 
government, and no final hatred to tF* 


people. 


© PARAGUAY, « or IA PLaTa, 


Hl 8 country is fituated betwet 
twelve and thirty-ſeven degrees 
fol latitude, and between fifty and ſevent 
five degrees of. weſt. — i 1 
thouſand five hundred miles in leng 
one thouſand in breadth. It 1 15 bounded 
the North b 2 on the Eaſt by! 


zil, on the South b A d on. 
Weſt by Pery * id Chill 5 


This vaſt e is far from being wholl 
ſubdued or planted by the Spapiards.” Th 
are many parts in a great. degree unknown i 
chem, or to any other people of Europe. 

ſuch a vaſt country, and lying in climates 5 
different, we muſt. expect to meet greatd 
verſity of ſoil and product. However, 
general, this great country is fertile, the fe 
- tures particularly” are ſo rich, that. th 
.covered with innumerable herds of 
- cattle, horſes, and mules-; in Which bac 
* body thanks i worth his . to cl it 


DID ———_ —— —— — 
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property. -- Any perſon takes and breaks: 
Wem according to bis occaſions. . 
mis country, beſides an infinite number 
ſmaller rivers, is watered by three princi- 


＋ 4] ones,, which unite near the ſea, to form 
er the famous Rio de la Plata. The firſt is Pa- 
. I, from whence the country is denen. 


ated; this forms the main channel, It has 
; origin from a great lake in the center of 
uth America, called the lake of Xarayes,and 
ns in a courſe nearly North and South. 
una, which riſes amongſt the mountains 
| the frontiers of Brazil, runs a ſloping 
purſe to the South-Weſt, until it joins the 
araguay, at a great diſtance from the 
m, about the twenty - ſeventh degree of 
auth latitude, Uraguay riſes likewiſe upon 
e fame fide; and runs almoſt an equal courſe 
fore it meets thoſe united rivers at na great 
iſtance from the ocean, with which it mixes 
ong with them. i Bing ele 
The principal province which concerns us, 
this, vaſt tract, is that which is called Rio 


n Plata, towards the mouth of the above- 
pe. Pentioned rivers. This province, with all 
mates te adjacent Parts, ia one continued level, 
reat Merrupted by not the leaſt hill for ſeveral 
yer, Nudreds of miles every way, extremely fer- 
the pile in moſt things; but, contrary to the ge 


nature of America, deſtitute of woods ; 
Want they endegyour to ſupply by plan - 
ors of every kind of fruit trees, all which 
mire berg to admiration; * The air is re- 
ikably ſweet and ſerene, and the waters 2 
| ws of. 2 


„% 


———— 
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the great river are equally pure and wth 
ſome; they annually overflo their ban 
and, on their reeeſs, leave them entiche 
with a ſlime, which produces the great 
plenty of whatever is committed to ĩt. 
The principal town is Buenos-Ay res, 
the ſouth fide of the river; it was ſo call 
5. 85 account of the excellence of they 
Ibis town is the only place of trafic to 
fouthward of Brazil; yet its trade, conſide 
ing the rich and extenſive country to whic 
Mt 18 the avenue, is very conſiderable, 'N 
regular fleet comes here, as to the oth 
Parts of Spaniſh Ameriea; two, or at m6 
- three regiſter ſhips make the whole = the 
regular intercourſe with Euro vy ral 
- returns are very valuable, confi ci 
of gold, filver, ſugar, and "hides. Foy hay 
not gpened any confderable mines in thi 
province; but it is probable there are fi Mat i 
ones in the provinces which lies to the af 
ward of the Andes; beſides, it is ceftaſd1 
| that a good deal of gold is returned f 
bili, for the mules, -cattle and tea, whic 
are ſent thither; and that friver "From 3 
province of Los Charens, in Peru, is fe 
upon che fame aceount, for the moſt parti 
nd: carriage. There is beſides a 2 abl 
Vater carriage; for a larger river; called f 
_ eomayo, OR not far from the mines of ft 
- tofi, Which, amongſt the openibf 
N of the Coreiers, 78, berge = itſelf at hat in 
the Paraguay; and this nver is navigudle 
* Very I erer, hats * cp 
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wü fome falls, which is the caſe of the river 
ankiWt Plara itſelt. 
ncht The trade of Paraguay, and the man- 
en of the people, are fo much the fame 
nth thoſe of the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies 
WM South America, that nothing further can 
e ſaid on thoſe articles; but it would be 
excuſable to quit the country without fay- 
ve ſomething of that extraordinary ſpecies 
f commonwealth which the jeſwirs have 
rected in the interior parts. . 
About the middle of the laſt century, thoſe 
wers repreſented to the court of Madrid, 
hat their want of ſacceſs in their miſhons 
25 o ing to the ſcandal which the immora- 
ty of the Spaniards never fail to give, and 
d the hatred which their inſolent behaviour 
Wauſed-in the Indians wherever they came. 
bey inſinuated, that, if it were not for 
at impediment, the empire of the goſpel 
icht, by their labours, have been extend 
1d ito the moſt unknown parts of Ametica; 
chat all choſe countries might be ſubued 
his Cathohe majeſty's obedience without 
m and wirbout force 
ſei This remonſtrance wus liſtened to with at- 
nion, the ſphere of their labours was 
red out, an uncontrouled liberty was 
den to the jeſuits within theſe limits, and 
W* governors of the adjacent provinees had 
jules not to interfere; nor to ſuffer any 
u enlard to enter into this pale, without li- 
ee from che fathers. They on their part 
, to pay a certain capitation tax in 
Vor. Toll * pro- 
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fhould become populous enough to fag 
them. HTO 1 

On theſe terms, the jeſuits entered upon 
the ſcene of action, and opened their ſpiritu 
campaign. They began by gathering togetbe 
about fifty wandering families, whom they per 
ſuaded to ſettle, — they united them into 
little towuſbip. This was the flight tound; 
non upon which they have built a ſuperſtru 
ture; which has amazed the world, and ad 
ded io much power, at the ſame. time that} 
has brought ow ſo much envy and jealouſ 
to their ſociety. For when tbey bad mad 
this beginning, they laboured with ſuch inf 
defatigable pains, and with ſuch matter 
policy, that, by degrees, they mollified t 
minds of the moſt ſavage nations, fixed. tt 
moſt rambling, and ſubdued the moſt aut 
to government. They prevailed upon tho 
fands of various diſſ erſed xribes.ot people 
embrace their religion, and to ſubmit... 
their government; and when they had ſul 
mitte, tbe jeſuits left nothing undone, tl 
could conduce to their remaining in th 
ſubjection, or that could tend to incres 
their number to the degree — by 
welt-ordered and-- potent-fociety,. and 
| labuurs were attended with ſucceſs. en 0 
.atrons ſaid, that, from, ſuch, inconfideraWir ma 


beginningay dev eral SEA ABe, their ſuby 0 ſlnera 
2 amoum ggg 
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mounted to three hundred thouſand fami- 
ßes They lived in towns, they were regu - 
ly cad; they laboured in agriculture, and 
hey exerciſed manufactures: ſome even 
 Whpired to the elegant arts. They were in: 
upouWracted in the military with the moſt exact 


rituWiſcipline, / and could raiſe fixty thouſand 
:etheWnen well armed. To effect theſe. purpoſes, 
pen rom time to time, they brought over from 
intoFWurope ſeveral handicraftſmen, muficians, 
und nd painters, Theſe, were principally from 
ſtrueermany and Italy. 1 Hg OK 
d ad We are far from being able to trace, with 


he exactneſs they deſerve, all the ſteps which 
aloulWere taken in the accompliſhment of ſo ex- 
raordinary a conqueſt over the bodies 


ch Uad minds of ſo many people, without - 


ns or violence, and difterently from the 
bethods of all other conqueſts; not by<cut- 
ag off a large part of the inhabitants to ſe · 


avel ere the reſt, but by multiplying their peo- 
thoußzle, whilſt they extended their territory. 
ople Wheir own accounts are not very ample, and 
nit ey are partial to themſelves without doubt. 
ad u bat ſome others have written, is with a 
e, U haring prejudice againſt them. The parti; 


lars which ſeem beſt agreed upon by both 
es are the only ones to be mentioned 
for It is agreed then, that in each miſſion or 

Wiric (the country is divided into forty- 
en diſtricts) a jeſuit preſides in chiet. 
Ager magiſtrates are ſettled in every town, 
ſub] Wiſrerable to thoſe in the Spanyſh cities 3 
ung” Q 2 theſe 
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eſe are always Indians! elected by the peo 
$ and approved: by the preſicing jeſuit 
onfolemn vecakons they appear in rich robe 
af ceremony attended with à ſuitable rei 
nue, and every thing which may make fo 
thedignity of their government. The ec 
ple, which compoſe this commonwealth 
are compoſed chiefly of two nations or tribes 
one called Garanies, the other Chiquits 
The latter are active, lively and inge nion 
therefore their œcõR my is more left u 
themſelves; and they have ſomething af 
property, but there is ſomething too in con 
mon. Amongſt the Garanies' there is Mere 
property; m_ thing is done under th 
public eye, and for the pubjic ; for other 
wiſe this people, naturally lazy and ſtupid t 
the laſt degree, would be in perpetual want 
Each man's labour is allotted him in pn 
portion to his ſtrength, or to his ſxill in iht 
profeſſion which he exerciſes. The produd 
is brought faith fully into the publie m 
zines ; from whence he is again ſupplied witl 
all things which the managers judge to 
expedient for the ſuſtenance of himſelt 
his family. All neceflaries are diſtribute 
regularly twice a week; and the magazin 
alwrays contain ſuch a ſtock of proviſions al 
gpods-of every kind, as to anſwer not of 
the ordinary exigencies;” but to provi 
againſt a tune of ſcarcity, or for 2 8 
accidents; age, or infirmities, have diſqui 
ged for labour. Thus want is never kno# 
ten bin ef Si dont arr! ©, only 
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ay mon git them; their villages are cleanly 
cent, greatly exceeding thoſe, of the Spay- 
iards)' in their neighbourhood. Ebeir 
burches are particularly grand and richly 


reti 
ke for 


4 * orned; and ſervice is in them performed 
eat all the ſolemnity and magniticence of 
nbe hedrals; nor are good voices and inſtru- 
june ents wänting. i. | | 
nion 


f They provide early for the marriage of 
elt Meir young people, as well to prevent di- 


u "Wirders, as to multiply their ſubjects. Here, 
com. -* . ir ſubjects. He 

19 . intereſt can be no motive to their union, 
ws here are few difficulties attending it, The 


other 
pid! 
| We Ne 
in Wy 
in thi 


rodud 


m 
ed witl 


forms him gf his deſire of marriage, an 

mes the party: ſhe is conſulted, and, if 
here is no objection upon her part, they 
e immediately married. They are ſupplied 
ith: all neceſſaries for their eſtabliſhment 
m the pablic ſtores, and they have at the 
me time their taſk allotted them, by which 
dey are to make amends for what they bave 


dung man applies to the governing e 


wry kceived,.. and: to provide for others in their 
ou ea e 8 | P 82 
—— The Indian magiſtrate is obliged continu- 


IN to watch over the minuteſt actions of his 
eople, and to give the jeſuit an exact account 
the ſtate of his diſtrict, and the merit and 
merit of the people Which it contains. 
hey are rewarded or puniſhed according to 
Ns report. The :puniſhmevt for ſmaller 
Ames is by impriſonment, for greatet hy 
Mpping, from which it is ſaid not even 

” EE | the 
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the prigeipalmagittrates are exempred: Cupitihprded 
pünfthments they do notinflict, ds indecd erime oft 
deter tig ſuch'puniſßments are rarely com 
mittędamongſtthem. The correction is recen 
echby all, not only with patience; but acknow 
ledgment. The rewards are ſeldom moe 
tan beneaictrons, and ſome flight marks 6 
the jeſuit's favour, which make thoſe men 
Entirely happy. FAO" oh. 
© Nothing can equal the obedience” of the the 
people of theſe millions, except their cot bier. 
teutment under it. Far from murmuring, 
that they have only neceſſaries of life, by 
labour Which might in ſome degree procurt 
them the conveniencies of it, they thin 
themſelves 2 diſtinguiſhed and N | 
people” in wanting them; and'they' believe 
their obedience a duty, that not only ſecmes 
their order and repoſt in this world, but the 
very beſt means of inſuring their happinels 
it the next. This is earefully ineulcated i 
and indeed, beſides their attention to the 
governinent, the jeſuits are indefatigubbe in 
their inſtructions in the doctrines of religions 
the 'regutarity of lite, and the conte mpt of 


this world. Nl | 
The jeſuits who govern them, are ſaid w 
he extremely ft in preſerving their pi 
ge in keeping all ſtrangers from among 
then. It any ſuch fhoulay by accident 0 
it hi#56urtey wrive in the country of the 
mifions; he is immediately carried to tit 
prefbytery;, where he is trekred, for a daf f 
ee t mot, wich great hofpirility 3/ wy 
71127 gar ; 
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priofities) of the place are ſnewed him in 
com mpany with the jeſuit, and he can have no 
eceiirate converſation with any of, the natives. 
uon aa reaſonable time, he is civilly diſmilled, 


ih a guard to conduct him to the next; 
litrict, without expence, where he is treat» 
in the ſame manner, until he is out of 
the my of the miſſions. Cautious alto» 


f the ether as ſtrict, and in the ſame ſpirit, are 
col Pbſerved, when the natives are obliged to go. 
uring u of their own territory toſerve in the king's 
by Works, or when any part of their troqps are. 
rocureWalled out tor his ſervice. - They ſhun all; 


nner of converſation with ſtrangers, upon. 


ouredW#bom they look with a ſort of horror; and 
eliceW return, uninformed and untainted, into 
ecmenWhetr own country, as they lett it. 

ut the To judge perfectly of the ſervice the jeſuits 
pinelsFWave done their people, we mult not con- 
ated der them in à parallel with the flouriſhing 


bations of Europe, but as compared, with, 
heir neighbours, the ſavages of South Ame 
c, or with the ſtate of thoſe Indians who. 

an under the Spaniſh yoke. Coniidering 
Nin this, which is the true light, it will 
Ypear, that human ſociety is obliged. to them 


pri oradding to it threehundredthoutand families 
0090 a well regulated community, in the roam 
ent oe few vagabond untaught ſavages. And 
f the ade d, it can ſcarce be conceived, that the 


doyernment has not ſome exttaordinar/ per- 
ection, which has a principal of increaſe 
Win it, which draws others to unite them- 

A | elve 
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ſetves to the old ftock, and ſhocts out itte ede 
luxurianee of new branches. Neither ei 
us by any means, blame a fyſtom wie 

foduces! ſuch ſalutary effects; and un 

as fund that difficulr, but bappy war; th 
grand deſideratum in politics, of uniting 
perfect ſupjection to an entire content a 
ſatis faction of the people. Matters, which 
it were to be wiſhed, were ſtudied with mor 
attention by us, who content ourſelves wit 0 
railing at the diligence of an adverſary en. 
which we ſhould rather praiſe and imitate 
and who, in our affairs, ſeldom think « 
uſing any other inſtruments than force 
money. u Ts # 4 "3 05: I SW 7 1 
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IIS extenfive tract of land, is, ſitusteſi ante 
= between, fixty and eighty- tuo degree ted 


of weſt longitude, and between the equatuſ w 


LA EE 


about one thouſand four, hundred miles t 
length and ſcven hundred in breadth. Ie 
bounded og. che north by the North Sea, (r 
ok the Atlanus Ocean:) on the caſt by them n 
fag and Surinam, on the ſouth by. ibe cou 
ofthe Amazons and Peru, and, on the wen. 
by the Pacific: Ocean and New. Spain. er 
bikberdeguntrx ok, the, Amazons, tho un 

prodigmully.. large; wonder fully fertile, a 
watgred by ſo noble a river, is almoit entire 
£ neglected 
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itlelf pleted. The riet of Ahazonz; called 


er Marano and Orellana, which, waters | 
-whil lunes its name to this country, ariſin ing 
unn the union of ſeveral ſtreaims chat 


m the Cordillera, runs a edurſe of no leſs 
wg eleven hundred leagues; it flows | for 
greater part — a level country, 
bichered with the faireſt and loftieſt foreſts 1 a 
e world, in which it forms an innumerable . 
altitude of delightfyl iflands ; ; and receiv- 
gon both ſides the copious tribute of ſe- 
dne rivers almoſt equal to itſelf in greatneſs, 
creafing in breadth to a ſort of ſea, and to 4 
th which in ſome parts has been in vain. 
Eirched with a line of upwards an hundred 
tthoms ; it ruſhes at length into the Atlantic 
| u by two mouths of an aſtoniſning wides 
che principal being forty-five leagues 
d, the ſmallef not led than twelve. The 
1 | puntry on this fine river has no other inha- 
ants than Tndians, ſome ſavage, forte 
bited under Spanish and Portugueſe mil- 
at naries. 
being The country of Patagonia 5s ikewife df 1 
| Svc 8 to the ſout wa of Buenos 
ies, all in the temperate zone, and'ex” 
ning all along the Atlantic ocean. Itis 4 


el in tountry without trees; bur this is the” 
unt of the delightfuf and fertile country © 
nei enos-Ayres. It is fad likewiſe to be 


arren — deſart; but, what 1s certain,” it 


anſettied by any Eur an nation, and 
| e Known, though 18 open for any” 
tirely l * 
ected 


* mig 
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ower that can avail itſelf of a favourite 
opportunity, to eſtabliſh a colony there, aſe. : 
42 N N 981 „ 14 wu Y. * | Ol 
erra Firma is divided into twelve lad 


ſands ; their coaſts have good pearl fiſheries 
and their mines formerly yielded great quan 
tities of gold; but at prefent they are nega 
ed or exhauſted ; ſo that the principal wei 
of this kingdom ariſes from the commerce 
Carthagena ; and what treaſure is ſeen then 
is moſtly the return for European comm 
dities which are ſent from that port to Santi 
Popa an, and Quito: and rubies and em 
ralds are here found in plenty; büt rhe tal 
Age, ſtones depending more on fa 
that that. of” gold or filver, this trade ba 
This” province” has at very cbnfiderabt 3 
file of the trade of Europe; not only 0) wy 


—— 
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unt of its own produce and demand, but 
wſe all the intercourſe of Peru and Chili 
Old Spain is carried on through this 
untry. y | * 5 4 
Its cial city, Panama, is the great bar- 
lier of the South-Sea. Hither is brought 
the treaſure which the rich mines Red 59. 
and Chili pay to the king, or produce 
n a private account, The city of Pa- 


a 447 
1 10 na is ſituated upon one of the beſt har- 
pleaſullhu, in all reſpects, of the South-Seas, 
id 20 ps of burden lie ſafe at ſome diftance from 


town; but ſmaller veſſels come up to the 
ls. In this bay is a pearl fiſhery of gre «t 
be. The town, one of the largek ig 
jerica, is ſaid to contain five thonſand 
utes, elegantly built of brick and ſtone, 


e, pr 


ed, 
gh, 0 


1JCUIT 


h a2 poſed in a ſemicircular form, and enliven- 
ok wich the ſpires and domes of ſeveral 
golde wrches; and monatteries. © It is covered on 
orice e land fide with an agreeable country, di- 


ied with hills, valleys, and woods. 


quan | 
e be town ſtands upon a dry and tolerably 
went chful ground, and has a great and profit- 
>TCe 6 | e trade with Peru, Chili, and the weltern 


aſt of Mexico, chiefly for proviſions of 
mmol ery ſort both of the animal and vegetable 
int{eW909s.;.corn, wire, ſugar, oil, with tallow, 
" neither, and jeſuits bark, In the neigh- 
val erhood of this city they ruiſe nothing ; 
faut d yet, by traffic and their convenient fitu- 
le on, there ate few cities more abundantly. 
oled with all things for necefſity,; con- 
erb nence, or luxury. Their irads. with the 
vs Ter 


ther 
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Terra Firma and with Europe is carried, 
over the iſthmus of Darien, and 5 the f 
ren 
« he ſecond town of confideration in In o 
ta Firma, is Carthagena, which ſtands u rde 
'- g peninſula, that incloſes one of the (yllMy; * 
- and heſt defended harbours in all the Spay 
America. The town itſelf is well fort deaf 
and puilt after the elegant faſhzon of mali de 
the Spaniſh American towns, with a {q 
in the middle, and ftreets running e ywhic! 
way regularly from it, and others cuty 
theſe at right angles. This town has m 
rich churches and convents ; that of t 
Jeſuits is particularly magnificent. Here 
is that the galleons ＋ their voyage n tenfi 
Spain put in al, and diſpoſe of a confi fic 
able part of their cargoe ; which from hen 
is diſtributed to Sr Martha, the Caracc 
Venezuela, and moſt of the other proving 
| and towns in the Terra Firma. 
The fleet which is called the gallen 
confiſt of about eight men of war, of ab of « 
fifty guns each, deſigned principally to iy 
ply Peru with military ſtores ; but in real 
laden not only with theſe, but with ere wha 
other kind ot merchandize on a private ub 
count; ſo as to be in bad condition fox f bdy 
_ tending rhemſelves, or protecting othell e 
Vader the convoy of theſe, fgil,about wi 
© merchant ſhips, got inferior. in bur de tf 
This fleet of the galleop is regulated in m fron 
the ſame manner with the flotas, and u wa: 
Seftiugh tor rhe exguſive commegce of 1 
1 2 4 : | ir 
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rried Wing and the South-Sea, as the flats is for 
the i that of Mexico. C6 
No ſooner is this fleet arrived in the ha- 
in ea of Carthagena, than expreſſes are im- 
© mediately diſpatched to Porto- bello, and to 
he l the adjacent towns, but -princapally to 
Spa Panama ; that they may get ready all the 
ori treaſure © which is depoũted there, to meet 
mol de yalleons at Porto-bello, -in;which town, 
a ſq (remarkable for the goodneſs of its harbour, 
eic which brings ſuch a ſurpriſing concourſe 
' Cut here at the time of the fair, and the un- 

na wholeſomeneſs of the air, which makes it a 
deſart at all other times) all the perſons con- 
terned in the various branches of this ex- 
tenſive traffic aſſemble; and there is certain · 
. of rhe world where buſineſs of 
uch great importance is negociated in ſo 
ſhort a time. For in about a forthnight the 
far is over; during which the | diſplay of 
the gold, filver, and precious ſtones, on the 
one hand, and of all the curioſity and variety 
of the ingenious. fabrics of Europe on the 
«her, 4. Heaps of wedges and 
ingots of filver are tumbled about on tlie 
warts like common things. At this time 
n hundred crowns are given for a poor 
bdging, a thouſand for a ſhop, and proviſion 
every kind is proportionably dear; which 
may help us to tome idea of the profits made 
iu this trade, The treaſure is brought hither 
from Panama, by a very dangerous road, 
wot! mules. © The other goods, ſugar, 10- 
dig agate. OO 
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bacco, and dings, are eranipantad on wh 7. 
river Chagro. Te vi 
When . galleons have taken in their re 
turns, they ſteer together to the Havann 
which is the place of rendezvous of all de 
ſhi ps — . in. the Spaniſn Ainerica 
endlos. 00 
The Havanna 18 * capital city of the 
ind of Cuba, it is fituated upon an excellent 
harbour! upon the weltern extremity of de c 
iſland. This city is large, containing nate 
Jeſs.than two thouſand houfes, with a nums 
per of churches and convents ; but then iti 
the only place of conſequence upon the noble 
ifland ot Cuba, which lies in the. latitude 
tuenty, and extends from eaſt to welt near 
ſeven hundred miles in length, though in 
breadth it is diſproportioned, being but fro 
one hundred and twenty to ſeventy miles 
However, it yields to no part of the Well 
Indies ip the fertility of its ſoil, or in ex: 
cellence of every thing which is produced i 
that climate. But the Spaniards, by a ſeries, 
of the moſt inhuman and impolitie barbe · Fe 
rities, having exterminated the original in 
habjeants, and not finding the quantitiey 
in the lands/ which the — 
afforded, they have left this, as well as Hik 
patiiola, of. which the F reneh how pollek 
che greater part, and Porto Rico, a large 
excellent, and fertile iſland, r e 
ſo wany Geſarts. 
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on the The commerce between theſe iſlands and 
ide Spaniſh continent, is carried n by the 
err 1Warleventofieet, confifting of ſix ſi ps ot good 
vannuWhurden and force, Who annually make the 
all de ur of all theſe iſlands, and the coaſt of 
1ericatMWTerra Firma, not only to carry on the com- 
werce between thoſe places, but to clear the 
then of pirates and illicit traders.” Now and 
denen ten a regitter ſhip from Old Spain is bound 
ot che one or other of theſe iflands. - Hitherto 
ng, nage Spaniards ſeemed rather to keep them, 
nume prevent any other nation from growing 
en uso powerful in thoſe ſeas, than tor any 
2 nobleWrofit they expected to derive from them. 
atitudeWAnd it is certain, that if other nations ſhould 
{t neuſſleome entirely to poſſeſs the whole of the 
ugh lands, the trade of the American continent, 
it = md perhaps the continent itſelf,” would be 
MICH, ifnrel p rev. vo 

Welt F oy ow SE ie 1 

in ex. 9 10 1 Hi entbal 
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— material diſcovery, whether in the 
arts, in philoſophy, or in navigation, 
kay ſeldom been owing to efforts made di- 
kay tor that particular purpoſe, and deter- 
mined by the force of reaſonings 4 priori. 
be firſt hints are owing to accident, and 
lilcoveries in one kind preſent themſelves 
alyntarily to us, whilſt we are in ſearch of 
what flies from us in ſome other. 
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The difcovery of America by Columbm, 
was: owiug ortgiaty to a juſt — On 
the'figute-of the earth, though the particy- 
lar land he difcorered was far enough fron 
that which he ſought. Here was 4 mixture 
of wiſe deſign and fortunate aceident; bu 
the Portugueſe diſcovery of Brazil may be 
eonſide ed as merely accidental. '' For fait- 
Ing with a conſiderable armament to India, 
dy the way of the Cape of Good Hope, bur 
ſtanding out to fex to avoid the calms upou 
the coaſt of Africa, the Portugueſe fleet tell 
in upon the continent of South America, 

Upon their return they made ſo favour- 

able a report of the land they had diſcovered, 
that the court reſolved to fend "a colon = chi- 
ther. And accordingly made their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment; but in a very bad method, in 
which it were to be wiſhed they had never 
been imitated. This was by Vaniſhing thi- 
ther a number of criminals of all Kinds. This 
blended an evil difpoſition with the firſt prin- 
ciples of the colony, and made the ſettlement 
infinitely difficult by the diforders inſeparable 
from ſueh people, and the offence which they 
gave'the 1 vinal inhabitants. 
This — met with ſome interrnption 
too from the court of Spain, who conſidered 
the country "as within their dominions. 
However; matters were accommodated by 2 
treaty, in which it was agreed, that the — 
_ - ragueſe mould poſſeſs alt that tract of land 

rat lies between the river Maranon, or 
dhe Amazons, and the river Plate. Wh 
DEED vm <->. . 0 R Vhen 
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«Whemtheir right was thus confirmed, the 
ſortugneſe purſued the ſettlement with great 


wider. -. Large grants were made to thoſe 
ho were inclined te become adrentuters; 


irture d almoſt all the nobility of Fortugal pro- 
- bu ered intereſts in a country which promiſed 

ay be ſuch greut advantages. The natives were in 

r fait. MW mott-parts ſubdued, and the improvement of 
India, WM the colony advanced apace. The crown in 
„ber hne time became attentive to ſo valuable 

upon en acquiſition; the government was new 

et tell I nodelled, many of the exorbitants recalled, 
n, nnd all things ſettled upon ſo advantagepus a 

vou - #oting, thac-the whole ſea · eoaſt, upwards of 
ered, o thouſand: miles, was in ſome meaſure 

- thi- MI fettied; to the honour- of the induſtry and 
uw courage of the ſirſt planters, and infinitely to 

d, in the benefit of the mother - country. The 
never I Lortugeſe conqueſts on the coaſt of Africa 
g thi- forwarded this eſtabliſhment, by the number 
Tha of negroes it afforded them ſer their works ; 
' prin- Wl and his was the firſt introduction; of negroes 
ment into America, of which at preſent they form 
wrable large part of the inhabitants. 

they In che very meridian of their profperity, 

; when the Portugyeſe were in poſſeſſion of ſo 
ption extenhve an empire, and ſo fonriſbing a 
dered WI ade ig Atrica, in Arabia, in India, in the 
noms. des of Aha, and in one of the moſt valuable 
by a Ml Parts of America, they were ſtruck down b 
Por. ene of thoſe incidents, that by one blow, in 
on a critical time, deeides the fate! of Kingdems. 
or 
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in an expedition he bad undertakemag⸗ nk 
the; Myers, loſt has, life 31 and by that acci« 
dent che Pottugueſe loſt their Uberty, being 
abſorbed dnto the Spaniſh dominions. 
Som atter this; mis fortune, the ſame vobe 
that galled the Portugueſe, grew ſo; intoler- 
able tothe inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
that they threw it off with great fury and 
indignation. Not ſatisfied with erecting 
themſelves into an independant ſtate, — 
ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſl- 
ful defenſiye war, fluſhed with the juvenile 
ardor of a growing commonwealth, they pur- 
T5 the Spaniards into the remoteſt receſſes 
ol their extenſive territories, and grew rich, 
powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their. 
former maſters. Principally, they fell upon 
the poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe; they took: 
almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt- Indies, 
net ſufficiently defended. by the inert poliey 
of the court of Spain; and then turned their 
arms upon Brazil, unprotected from Europe, 
and betrayed by the cowardice of the gover-- 
nor of the then principal eity. And they 
wauld have over- run the whole, if Don Mi- 
chael de Texeira, the archbiſhop, deſcend - 
ed from one of the nobleſt families in Portu - 
gal, and of a ſpirit ſuperior to his birth, had 
not believed, that in ſuch an emergency, 
the, danger of his, country ſuperſeded the 
common obligations of his profeſſion. He 
togk arms, and, at the head of his monks, 
and) fe ſcatiered forces, put a ſtop to the 
1400 Das 10191 D602 1:37 1101 03 torrent . 
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Nast törre wt of-the Dutch conqueſt. He made a 
eti« eilten a ſtand until ſucęobrs arrived and 
eing chem reſigned the commiſſion with which the 
public neceſſity: and his own virtue had army 
oẽ WM him, into the hands of a perſon appointed 
ler- by authority. By this ſtaud he ſaved ſeven 
nds, I af the captain ſhips or ' provinces, out of 
and ſourteen, into Which Brazil is divided 3 che 
ing ret fell into the hands of the Dutch, h 
conquered! and kept them with a bravery 
ell- W and conduct, which would deſerve more ap- 
nile I phaſe; if it had deen governed by hu- 
ur- manityp. e ee 1 
es The famous captain, prince Maurice of 
ch, I Naffua, was the perſon to whom the Durch 
zeit if owed! this conqueſt, the eſtabliſnment of 
don their colony there, and that advantageous 
vok: peace which ſecured them in it. But a8 it 
ies, is che genius of all mereautile people to de- 
icy lire à ſudden profit in all their deſigns, ald 
er asthis colony was not under the immediate 
pe, infpection of the States, but ſubject do the 
er- WW company called the Weſt-Indja Company, 
ey WM from principles narrowed up by avafite and 
Mi- mean notions, they grudged that the pteſent 
ad: profits of the colony ſhould be facrificed t 
tu. ns future ſecurity. They found that the 
ad prince kept up more troops, and erefted- 
Ys more: fortreffes, than they thought neceſſary 
he to their ſafety; and that he lived in a grander 
He manner than they thought became one in 
„s, Wl their ſervice. TT hey imagined” that alittle” 
be officiabiecconomy was the principal quality 
nt - i necelfary to form a great conqueror and poli- 
| t1-1an 
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rigiin ; and "therefore they were highly dif 
pleaſed with air governor. prince. Maurice, 


whom they treate 
liged tim to reſign, 


— 


in ſuch a manner as ob- 
i179 Tart ob HO C1640 Jy: BOIL, 4 
"Noir their own ſchemes took place. Are, 
ductioſ of the troops, the expence, of . forti- 
fications ſaved, the charge of a court te- 
trenched, the debts of the company fret 
exacted, their gains increaſed, cent. per cent, 
and every thing flouriſhed according to their 
beſt ideas of a flouriſhing ſtate... 5 
all this fine ſyſtem in a ſhort time ended in 
the total loſs of all their capital, and the en- 
tire ruin of the Weſt-India Company. The 
hearts of ſubjefts were loſt, by their penu- 
rious way of dealing and the ſeverity of theit 
E The enemy in their neigh- 
ourhood was encouraged by the defenceleſ 
ſtate of their frontiers, and both operated in 
ſuch. a manner, that Brazil was reconquered 


by the nnr after a ſtruggle, 
which the States exerted themſelves vigo- . 
rouſly ; but with that aggravated expence,.. 


in which the 


and that ill ſucceſs, which always attends 3 


- 


#3 > 
” 


late wiſdom, and the patching up o A. 
A ſta 


blündering ſyſtem of conduct. nding 


leffon tb thoſe people who have the folly tg, 
ne they conſult the happineſs of a na- 


imagi 

1780 Wen, by a pretended tenderneſs for 
ſom of its advattages, they neglect the only 
things that can ſupp wrt it, the cuitivating oi, 
Ts 27 | 
went e 


ith 


>} wh Wo 


ut then, 


5955 opinion of the people, a ae 


The | 
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be name of Brazil was given to this 
gik. Wevintry,/ becauſe it was obſerved to àbound 
„h a wood of that name. It extends all 
ang 4 tract of fine fea coaſt upon the At- 
kntic Ocean upwards of two thouſand miles, 
between the river of Amazons on the north, 
wd 'that'of Plate on the ſouth... To the 
northward, the climate is uncertain, bot, 
boitterous, and unwholeſome,” The country, 
both there, and even in more temperate . 
parts, is annually overflowed. But to the 
futhward beyond the tropic of Capricorn, 
ad indeed a good way beyond it, there is. 
x0 part of the world that enjoys a more ſerene 

"wholeſome air; refreſhed with the ſoft 
breezes of the ocean on one hand, and the 
wol breath of the mountains an the other. 
Huber ſeveral aged people from Portugal re- 
die fdr their health, and protract their lives 
u n long and caſy age, dee. 


* 
1 


In general, the foil is extremely frumful, 
ad was found very ſufficient fot the com- 
hrradle” ſubſiſtence uf the iohabitants, until 
the mines of gold and diamonds were diſ. 
eorered. Theſe with the ſugar plantations,. . 
2 many hands, that agnculture lies 
neglected ; and, in conſequence, Brazil de- 
pends upon Europe for its daily bread. 
The chief commodities which this country . 
nelds for a forei, n market are, ſugar, to- 
baceo, Hides,” 19 ge ipecacuanha, balſam 
of Copitido, and Brazil wood. As this taft... 


* 


| article in a more particular manner belongs 
g 40 4 nns E ö 
The Mis country, to which it 'gives its name 


2 
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and which produces it in the greateſt per- 
| fection, it will not be amiſs to attpw'a'very 
ö little toom to the deſcription of it. | 
| This tree N flouriſhes in rocky and aum 
| barren grounds, in which it grows to a great 
| height and confiderable thickneſs, But x abe 
| wan who judges of the quantity of the tim- large 
| ber, by the thickneſs of the tree, will be 2 
| much deceived; for, upon ſtripping off the Wl Ne 
bark, which makes a very large part of the iv 
plant, he will find, from a tree as thick a / 
his body, alog no more in compaſs than his mh 
leg. This tree '1s generally crooked and 1 5 
knotty, like the hawthorn, with long branch- Nen 
es, and a ſmooth green leaf, hard, dry, and 1 
brittle. Thrice a year bunches of {mall 4 
| flowers ſhoot opt at the extremitits of the MW er 
| branches, and between the leaves. Theſe I Pate 
flowers are of a bright red, and of à Prong Mc 
| arvmatic'and'refreſhing ſmell. The wood d ® 
this tree ĩs of a red colour, hard and dry. lt WM © 
| is uſed chiefly in dying red, but not à red of Fu 
the beſt kind; and it has ſome place in medi- de. 
| cine as a ſtomachic and reſtringent. 


* 5 


The trade of Brazil, is very great, and it 


inereaſes every year. Nor is this a wonder, I mer 
ſince they have opportunities of ſupplying vhy 
themſelves with ſlaves for their ſeveral works, 1 
at ia miich'eafiet and cheaper rate than any 5? 
other European power, which has ſettlemenu 5 
in America; for they are the only Eutopem 15 
nation «which has taken the pains to eſtabliſh ty 
"Is 07 my 25 das hoe BB WV 
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._ Thoſe, of che Portugueſe are very con- 
derable, both for their extent... aud the 
numbers of their inhabitants ;, and of.courte 
they have advantages in that trade which no 
other nation can have. For, beſides their 
large eſtabliſhment on the weſtern ſhore. 94. 
Atrica, they claim the whole coaſt.ot :Zany 
evebar on the eaſtern fide, which in part. 
they poſleſs, beſides ſeveral, other large tærri- 
tories, both on the coaſt and in the country, 
where ; ſeveral numerous nations acknow- 
babe themſelves their dependants or ſub- 
This is not only of great advantage to. 
them, as it increaſes their ſhipping and ſea- 
mep, aud ſtrengthens. their commercial re- 
putation, but as it leaves them a large field 
lor their flave trade; without which, they 
could hardly ever ſupply, upon any tolerable 
terms. ; their ſettlements in Brazil, which 
carry off ſuch numbers, by the ſeverity ot 
the Works and the unwholiomeneſs of ſome. 
part of the climate; nor could they other- 
wie extend their pluntations, and open ſo 
many new mines as they do, to a degree 
Ubich is aſtoniſningn g. 
| 1 Portugueſe tobacco is remarkably 
Wood, and they trade very latgely in this 
mmodity to; the: coaſt of Africa, Where 
they not only ſelhtit- directiy to the natives, 
but upply che hips of other nations, Who 
find it a neceſſary article ta enable them 0 
ery on the ſlave and gold duſt trade to ad- 
vantage. The northern and ſouthern parts 


of 


) 


| 
| 


s, - 


f. which were nouſi 
drohe, obe oftheir: care, with, choſe who at 


on "account of their connexion in blood, 
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of Brazil abound in horned cattle ;. theſe ali; 
hunted for their hides, of which no let 
than twenty thouſand are ſent annually ing 
Europe. eee, e 

The Portugueſe were a conſiderable time 
poſſeſſed of their American empire, befe 
they diſcovered the treaſures of gold and dis. 
monds, which have ſince made it ſo conſiders 
able. After the expulſion of the Dutch, thy 
colony remained without much attentiog 
from the court of Portugal, until 168, when 
a miniſter of great fagacity adviſed the then 
monarch, to turn his thoughts to ſo yaluabl 
and conhiderable a part of his territories 
He repreſented to him, that the climate i 
the Bay of All-Saints, where the capitd 
food, was of ſuch a nature as to deadenihe 
activity and induſtry of the people; but thaMWer a 
the northern and fouthern extremities offi 
Brazil, in a more temperate climate, invited 
them to the cultivation of the country. IM 

The advice was taken; but becauſe it wat 
found that the inſolence and tyranny of the 
native Portugueſe always excited the hatt 
of the native Brazilians, and conſequently 
obtrutted the ſettlements, they were reſalved 


called Meſtzaes; chat i,, a race ſprung from 

a Miature of Europeans and Indians, who 
they judged would; behave; better; and who 

would... Be more acceptable to the Brazilian 
on the borders, who were not yet _ 
| 10 


| | 
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o complete this deſign, they veſted the 
ernment in the hands of prieſts, who 
ied each as governor in his own pariſh, OF. 


y init. And they had the prudence to 
Nie with great care ſuch men as were pro- 
c ume for the work. Sc. ho 
beter The conſequence of theſe wiſe regulations 


d dia- 1s ſoon apparent ; for, without noiſe or 
aide rc, in fitteen years, they not only ſettled 


h, the ſea coaſt, but, drawing in vaſt numbe 
ent the natives, they ſpread themſelves above 
, Whealiſh hundred miles more to the weſtward than 
e then: Portugueſe ſettlements had ever extend- 
aluade. They opened ſeveral mines, which im- 
itories 


wed the revenues; the planters were eaſy, 
d ſeveral of the prieſts made no incon- 
derable tortunes. 18 
len the The fame of theſe new mines drew toge- 
ut thaWer a number of deſperadoes and adventu- 
ties oi of all nations and colours, who, not 
uovitedB@reeing with the moderate and {imple man- 
rs of the inhabitants of the new ſettle- 


late i 
capitd 


, 


it walWents, nor readily, ſubmitting to any order 
of the reftraint elſewhere, retired into a.moun- 
 hatredWinous part of the country, but fertile 
1uedtifWough, and rich in gold ; where, by the 
elalvedceſiom of others in their own Grcum- 
re novices, they ſoon became a formidable and 
ho au lependent body, and for a long time de- 
ig trowWided the privileges they had afſumed with 


% whd 
nd who 
blood, 
az 111i 
educei. 
10 


Ae courage and policy, xt... 
They were called Pauliſts, from the town 
U diitrick called St. Paul, Which was their 
Yor. 11. . 
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head-quarters,” But, as this odd commd 
wealth grew up in fo unaccountable à m 
ner, ſo it periſhed in a manner altogether u 
known in this part of the world. It is n 
heard of no longer. The king of Portut 
is in full poſſeſſion of the whole country, i * 
the mines are worked by his ſubjects a 
their ſlaves, paying him a fifth. Theſe min 
have = almoſt as much gold into E 
rope as the Spaniſh America had of ſilver. 
Not many years after the diſcovery of t Ins « 
gold mines, Brazil, which for a century hi 
been given up as a place incapable ot vie 
ing the metals for which America was chief icon 
valued, was now found to produce diamon( 
too; but at firſt of fo unpromiſing a natur 
that the working of the mines was torbiddg®* , 
by the court of Portugal, leſt, without m e 
ing any compenſation by their numbet 
they might” depriciate the trade which v 
carried on in thoſe ſtones from Goa. But 
in ſpite of this prohibirion, a number w 
from time to time ſmuggled from Brazil 
and ſome too of ſuch great weight, and big 
luſtre and tranſparency, that they yield 
very little to the fineſt brought from Ind 
The court now perceived the importance 
the true, and accordingly reſolved to pe 
mit it, but under ſuch reſtrictions as mig 
be ſufficiemly beneficial 'to. the ' crown a 
ſubject ; and at the ſame time preſerve ! 
jewels in that ſcarcity which makes the pri 
ipal part of their value. b 
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la 1740;, the diamond mines were farmed 
one hundred and thirty - eight thouſand 


Ommoe 
2 a ma 


ther does, or about twenty-lix thouſand 
+ ig rnds ſterling annually, with a prohibition 
Porta inſt employing more than ſix. hundred 
try, es at a time in the works. It is probable 
cis this regulation is not very ſtrictly com- 
ſe wined with; the quantity of diamonds being 


ich increaſed, and their value of courſe 
nk, fince that time. It is true, that dia- 
nds of the very firſt rank are nearly as 


nto E 
ver. 


of t ; 1 

rury has ever. None of the diamonds of Bra- 
f viell bare ſo high a luſtre as the firſt rate of 
schie conda; and they have generally ſome- 


ug of a duſky yellowiſh caſt 3 but they 


1amond 444 qe 
re been found of a prodigious ſize. Some 


naturt | 
\rbiddd825 ago we had an account in the news pa- 
at mull of one ſent to the king of Portugal, 


a ize and weight almoſt beyond the 
nds of credibility ;- for it was ſaic to 
th ſixteen hundred carats, or ſix thouſand 
en hundred and twenty grains; and con- 


\umbet 
lich v 


But 


er w IC 
BrazilMquently. muſt be worth ſeveral. millions. 
1d bio K. Salvador is the capital of Brazil, where 
yiel the fleets rendezvous on their retu rn to 


mugal. This city commands a noble, 
geious, and commodious harbour. It is 
uit upon an high and ſteep rock, having 


0 N 
| wh e ſea upon one ſide, and a lake, forming; a 
wi ane cnt, inveſting it almoſt wholly, ſo as 
ure ü to join the ſea on the other. This 


ation makes it in a manner impreguahle 
nature; but they habe beſiges added 40 
| S 2 | . 


| 
: 
4 
N 
= 


chines. The ſtreets in the upper town: 
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very ſetong forvificarions; All theſe mil 
it the ſtrongeſt place in America. It's 4 
vided into an upper and lower town. 
lower conſiſts only of a ſtreet or two, in 
diately upon the harbour, for the con 
Kienhee of lading and unlading goods, whic 
ate drawn' up to the higher town by me 


laid out as regularly as the ground will adm 
and are bandſomely built. They had fo 
years ago, in this city, above two thouſat 
houſes, and inhabitants proportionable j 
fumptuous cathedral; ſeveral magnificen 
churches, and many convents, well bu 
and endowed. The Portugueſe fleet ſets o 
from Erfbon in its voyage hither in the mont 


dorch sErrLEMEN TS. 
AFTER the Portugueſe had diſpoſſelle 
A the Dutch of Brazil in the manner v 
ve ſeen,” and after the treaty of Nimeguelif 
trad entirely removed them out of Noni 
America, they were obliged to conſole then 
ſelves with their rich poſſeſſions in the Eall 
Indies, and to fir down content in the We 
with Surinam; a country on the North en 
part of South America, of no gfeat vali 


whilſt we had it. and which we ceded to thei t 
id exchinge for New-York; and with td 1 
8. 14 FP . ; 7 ö 
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ſe mulree ſmall and barren iflangs in che North 


It is N dot far from the Spaniſn mai - 
. T de former of theſe mange far fim neg · 
Bing ; they raiſe ſome, ſugar in Sur mam. 


imme 
** 
, whie 
by me 
Own 1 
I admi 
ad fo 
houſay 
able 
nificet 
]1 but 
ſets 0 
e Mont 


great deal of cotton, coffee: of an excellent 
nd, and ſome valuable dying drug -They 
de with our Northern Amerigan Solenies; 
zo bring hither, horſes, live cattlegeand 
wihons, and take home a large quantity of 
plaſſes ; but their negroes a only the re: 
of thoſe they have for the Spaniſh mar- 
e; and the Indians in their neighbourhood 
> their mortal enemies, On the ſame con- 
deut they have three other ſettlements, at 
conſiderable diſtance from each other, 
ron, Berbice, and Approwack; none very 
rat, but producing the ſame commodities 
1th Surinam, 

The iſlands which they poſſeſs are four, 
urofſau, St. Euftatia, Aruba, and Hynaire; 
me of them large or tertile, but turned to 
e beſt advantage poſſible by that ſpirit of 


zofſefſe 


waultry for which the Dutch are Juſtly fa- 
mer Ws. Curacco, or Curaſſou, as it is ene 
megueſfly called, is about thirty miles long, an 
Noni in breadth. Thou gh ĩt ĩs naturally barren, 
e then produces a conſiderable quantity both of 
xe Ea e and tobacco, and bere are beſides very 
e We et falt works, which furniſh a good deal 
rth ene the Engliſh iſlands, and for which there 
t valo a conſiderable demand from our colonies 


d then the continent; but the trade for Wwhich 
th tut Ws iſland is chiefly, valuable, is that which 

= time of war is carried on between them, 
| 8 3 the 
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and then proceed to the Spaniſh coaſt upon 


14 


the Engliſh and the French; and che contt 
bund which is carried on between tliem, and 
the Spaniard it All mee 
Tue Nutch veſſels from Europe touch 
at this iſland for intelligence or proper pilots, 


a tfude which they force with a - flrongliþ 

It is very difficult for the Spaniſh guard 
coſtas to take theſe veſſels; for they are not ! 
only ſtout ſhips' with a number of guns, but, 
by à very wife policy, manned with a large 
crew of choſen ſeamen, vo are all deeply in- 
tereſted in the ſafety of the veſſel, and the 
ſucceſs of the voyage. They have each a 
ſhare 'in the cargo, of a value proportioned 
to the owner's ſtarion, ſupplied by the mer 
chants upon credit, and at prime coft, This 
ammates them with an uncommon courage; 
they fight bravely, becau e every man fights 
in defence of his own property. But there is, 
beſides this, a conſtant intercourſe between 
the Spaniſh continent and this iſland, 

This iſland of Curaſſou has its numerous 
witehoufes always full of the commodines 
of Europe and the Eaſt-Indies. Here ate 
alt ſorts of woollen and linen cloths, laces, 
fAIks, nbbands; utenfils of iron, naval” and 
military ſtores, brandy, the ſpices of the Mo- 
luecas, and thecallicoes of India, white and 
painted: Hither the Weſt-India, which is 
likewiſe their African company, bring three 
or four cargoes of ſlaves aunually. o chit 
marti the Spaniards come themſelves in 0 

1 veſſels, 
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eſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of, 
heir negroes, and at the beſt price, but 
ery great quantities of all ſorts of Meme we 
we mentioned, with this advantage to the 
ller, that the refuſe of warehouſes and mer - 
0 ſhops, things grown utterly uptaſhionable. 
nd unſaleable in Europe, go off extremly 
ell, where every thing is 4." ee recom· 
ended by being European. 

They leave here their gold and flyer in 


ont 
1, Aud 


touch 
5ilots, 


upon 
lrong 


uarda 
e not 


„but, Ius or coined, cacao, ak cochineal, je- 
large ut's bark, hides, and, other valuable — 
ly in. ities. The ſhips that trade directly from 
J theWolland to the Spaniſh continent, as they 
ach uch here on their outward paſſage to gain 
jonedfinelligence or aſſiſtance, on their return 


mer-Wut in here likewiſe to compleat what is want 


This of their Cargo, with the ſu ugars the to- 
rage; eco, the ginger and other pr uce of the 
fightsWand itſelf, | 

ere The trade of this iſland, even in time of | 


eace, is reputed to be worth. to the Dutch 
o leſs than g00,0001, ſterling annually, but - 
dtime of war the profit is far greater, for 
hen it is in a manner the common emporium . 
the Weſt- Indies; it affords a great retreat 
the ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame 
Ine refuſes to none of them arms and am- 


tween 


erous 
dites 
e ate 
laces, 


and 


Mo- Nunition to annoy. one another. The inter- 
e ande with Spain being interrupted, the 
ch isMhiniſh- colonies have ſcarce any other mar - 
three e, from whence: they can be well ſup⸗ 


3 this 
ſmall 
flels, 


led either with ſlaves or 1 the F * 
ane hither to buy che beef, pork, corn. 


flour 


n. 
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fur and lumber, which, the Engliſn bring 
f from the continent of North-America, d 
Which is tranſported from Irelznd :; ſo tha 
| whether in peace or in war, the trade of thy 
| ind | flouriſhes extremely. Nor is th 
owing to any natural advantage / whatſo: 
ever. 1 . ; ; LAs £10) 
1 It ſeems as if it were fated, that the inge. 
| nuity and patience of the Hollanders ould 
i 


every where, both in Europe and Americy 
be employed in flzhting againſt an un friend. 
nature; ior the iſland is not only barten, 
and dependent upon the raius for its water, 
but the harbour is naturally one of the worl! 
in America; yet the Dutch have entirely 
remedied that defect ;, they have upon this 
harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the 
moſt elegant and cleanly towns in the Ameri- 
can iſlands, The public buildings-are hand- 
ſome and numerous, the private houſes com- 
modious, and the magazines large, conve- 
nient, and well filled. All kind of 1:bou 
is here performed by engines; ſome of them 
ſo dexteroyfly contrived, that ſhips are at 
once lifred into the dock, where they art 
complety cargened ; and then furniſhed with 
naval ſtores, proviſions, cannon, aud exe 

thing requiſite either for trade or war. 
Euſtatia is but one mountain of abou 
twenty miles in gompaſs; it is amongſt th 
Leeward iſlands; but though ſo ſmall and in. 
conveniently laid out by nature, the in 
dgſtry of; the Dutch have made it turn qu 
to very good account, and it is fully yevpie" 
| n 


31100 
> 2 
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e files of che mountain are divided and 
Mid dout ia very pretty ſettlements; and, 
' thaWough they have. neither ſprings nor rivers,” 


f thialſiey are ſo careful that they never want pro- 
s  thallfer ſupplies- of water from their ponds and 
hatſo-Mhſterns.: They: ratfe here ſugar and tobacco; 


this iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is engaged 
1 the Spanifi contraband trade, for which, 
ſouldWowever; it is not ſo well ſituated ; and it 
eric ws the ſame advantages from its conſtant” 


end Mrality. | | 
arren,W.As for Aruba and Bonaire, they lie near 
water, Wuraſfou,' and have no trade of confequence; 


wort 
1tirely 
n this 


ir the 
\mer1- 


ley are chiefly employed in raiſing freſh. 
tovifions for the principal iſland, and for: j 
be refreſhment of ſuch ſhips as uſe theſe” ll 


The trade of all the Dutch American 


hand-Wettlements was originally carried on by 
com- Ie Weſt-India company only. At preſent 
conte ich ſhips as go upon that trade pay two 
IabourWud a half per cent. for their licences; the 


F them 
are al 
ey art 
d with 
erer 


mpany however reſerves to itfelf, the Whole 
It what is carried on between Afriea and the 
inerican lands, A Ga Dart BIRT 
The Danes had likewiſe a Weſt-India 
papany, though its object was ſar from ex- 
nhve,' It was little more than the ifland 


about St. Thomas; an inconfiderable' meinber 


git tet the Carribees; lately they have added to 
and nic poſſeſſions the iſland of Santa Cruz in 
he | 1 ſame cluſter; Theſe iſlands; ſc leng as 
urn gußtey remained in the Hand df the coin“ 
pte Wy, were ill managed, aud nothing HN che 


proper 
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proper adyantage was made of them; but 1, 


1 
0 


the late king of Denmark, inferior to 


none Who ever ſat upon that or any other N 
chene, in love to bis ſubjects, and a judici. : Mt 
ous zeal tor promoting their welfare, bought 9555 
up that company's ſtock, and laid the trade ba 
open.” Since then, the old ſettlement at St. + 

omas is very much improved; it pro- fab 
dũuces npwards of three thouſand hogſhead; Ra 


of ſugar at a thoufand weight each, and; 
others of the Weſt-Indian commodities iu A 
tolerable plenty; and as for Santa Cruz, 
from a” perfect deſart a few years fince, it 1s 
beginning to ſettle” faſt; ſeveral *perſons 
from the Engliſh iflands, and amongſt them 
ſome of great wealth, have gone to ſettle 
there, and have received very great encou- 
ragement to do ſo, . 

The air of the place is extremely un- 
healthful, but this ill diſpoſition will proba- 
bly continue no longer than the woods with 
which'the iſland at preſent is almoſt wholly 
covered. Theſe two' nations, the Dutch 
and Danes, hardly deſerve to be mentioned 
among the proprietors of America; their 
-r there are comparatively nothing, 

ut as they appear extremely worthy of the 
attention of theſe powers, and as the ſhare of 
the Dutch is worth to them at leaſt ſix hun; 
dred thenſwnd pounds ſterſing a year, what 
muſt we think of our pofſeftöns What at: 
tention, do they not [deſerve from us, aud 
what way bor de wake of em by that i: 


FE 


teütliün? bon! Dh 
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y un- 
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wholly 
Dutch 
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Tate "fees. LA be a. retarkab 5 raed 
tence in Caſting th arts, it e Way, alc 
that, expreſſion, of. tbe den f. e 
ons who act upon the ſtage of America. The 
Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magni ent has 
in ample Walk in which to expatiate; a tots. 
cinate to indulge his love of eaſe, and a pro · 
fulion of gold and filver to procure him 
ll thoſe luxuries his pride demands, but 
which his lazineſs would refuſe him. 
The Portugueſe, naturally indigent. at 
tome, and enterprizing rather than induſtri- 
bus abroad, has gold and diamonds as the 
Þatiard has, wants them as he does, but 
oſeſſes them in a more uſeful, though a 
2 oſtentatious manner. 

The Engliſh, of a reaſoning liſpolition, 
boughtful and cool, and men of buſineſs 
rather than of great induſtry, impatient, of 
uch fruitleſs labour, abhorrent of conſtraint, 
and lovers of a country life, have a lot which 
Indeed produces neither gold, nor. ſilyer, 
ut they have a large tract of a fine gonti- 
ent; a noble field for the exerciſe of agri- 
uture, and ſufficient to furniſh their trade l 
bout laying them under great difficulties. - | 
nolerant as they are of the moſt uſetul re- 
laints, their commerce flouriſhes from the 
eedom every man has of purſuing it ac il 
erding to his own ideas, and dire ug his | 
te after his own faſhion... a 
The French, active, lively, enterprizings | 
dle and politic, and though changing 
dir purſuits, always purſuing the preſent 1 
object 18 


+ ! 4 


7 
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Natborough was purpolely fitted out to ſu 


objet with eagerneſs, are notwithſlandig 
tractable and obedientto rules and laws, whi 
bridle thele, diſpoſitions and wind and tyt 
*them' to proper courſes, | | 
be Dutch have got a rock or two, 6 
"whickto difplay the miracles of frugality au 
"diligence, (Which are their virtues,) and of 
which they have exerted theſe virtues, ay 
thewn thote miracles. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 


TAVING now accompanied our reads 
through the vaſt continents of Nor 
and South America, it ſeenis neceſſary, by 
fore we draw to a concluſion, to tay fom 
thing of Falkland Tftand, as well as oft 
newly diſcovered Otaheite. 
Faulkland Iſlands are fituated in the fiſh 
ſecond degree of ſouth latitude, near t 
ftraits of Magellan. King Charles the 
cond of England conſidered the ditcovery 
this coaſt of ſuch conſequence, that Sir Jo 


vey the ſtraits of Magellan, the neighbouri 
coaſt of Patagonia, and the Spaniſh forts 
that frontier, with directions, if poſſible, 
rocure Tome” intercourſe - with the Chili 
ndians, who are generally at war, or 
leaſt on ill terms with the Spaniards, and | 
pL > $474 ++ 12 eſtab. 7 ic 

5 0 


* 
hn 


bnce with t m. | $5 iu 


ine 
:, , oY 1 


een i 
Though Sir Joh ng. through, " accidental 
puſes, failed in this attempt, which in ap- 
arance,, promiſed fo many advantages to 
is nation; his tranſactions upon that coaſt, 
gelides the many valuable improvements he 
urniſhed to geography and navigation, are 
ther an encouragement for further trials of 
his kind, than any objection againſt them. 

It appears from the precautions and fears 
if the Spantards, that they were fully con- 
inced ot the practicability of the ſcheme he 
as ſent to execute, and were extremely 
larmed with the apprehenſion of its conſe - 
pences. As therefore it appears, (ſays 
be author of Anſon's Vovages) that all our 
uure expeclitions to the South Seas muſt 
ua conſide rable riſque of proving abortive, 
Iſt in our paſſage thither we are under 
he neceſſity of touching at the Portugueſe 
ttiement of Brazil, (where we may cer- 
unly depend on having our ſtrength, con- 
kticn, and deſigns betrayed . to» the Spa- 
ards) the diſcovery of ſome place morè to 
de ſouthward, where ſhips might fefreſh, 


\bourinf$" ſupply themſelves with the neceflary lea 
i forts Meek tor their voyage round Cape Horn, 
Able, Would be an expedient that would relie de us 


om theſe embarraſments,, and would ſurely 
ea matter worthy the attention. df the pub- 
Nor does. thrsſeem difficult to be ettect- 

bs for we have already the imperfect know - 
01. II. T ledge 
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edge of % places, which might porhi 
on examination, prove extremely conxenig 
tor this puypoſt: one of them is Pep 
Inland, in the latitude of forty · ſeven degt 
fouth;, and laid down by Dr. Halley — 
eighty leagues to the.. eaſtward of | Cy 
Blanco, on the coaſt ef Patagonia; th 
ether is Falkland vat hs KY mA latitude 
| ne degrees and a half, lying neal 
— of Pepy's land. eve er 
Fulkland lands. were firſt di ſeovered bi" 
Sir Richard Hawkins, in the year 1694 
the prineipal of which is named Hawk 
Maidenland, in tonour of queen Elizabeth 
Tke preſent Engliſn name Falkland, wi 
probably given them by Capt. Strong, 
16890, and Dering adopres, by Halley, it! 
from that time been ſo called in our maps. 
In the year 3764, the late Lord Egmonfffe 
then firſt lord of the admiralty, revived th 
ſeheme of a ſeulement in the South-S eu 
and commodore Byron was ſent to take pd 
ſeſſion of Falkland Iſlands in the name ot l 
Brizangiemajeſty 4 and in his 1 1 
ſents them as a valuable acquiſitionn 
The plants and vegetables, which were play 
ted dye. Byron's people, and the tir-tree, 
native of raggid and cold climates, withere 
awds; 3; but gonts, ſheep, and hogs, that wel 
carried thither, were found ta thrive . 1 
enereaſr as in other places, Geeſe of a fill 
taſtes, (ſnipes, foxes, ſegtlions, per gunna, 
plenty of good Water, and, im the * rife! 
e i months 


. —— — regs 
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perky onths, wild fallary and ſorrel, are the has 
vous rl fuxuries of theſe aſlatids. But tho ugh 
Pep foil is barren, we ſucceeded in the grand 

deer ect of à ſettlement here, by the difcorery 
va 3 noble! Harbour, ſecured from the fury 

? Cu the winds 'by ſurroundings mountains, 
; rhich, in time of war, had we not idly 


ſerted it, would have made us maſters of 
joſe Leas. By our having poſſeſſion of one 
pod harbour in this ſituation, we ſhould 
ne been enabled to annoy the trade of 
ain, and to be very ae to their 
tlements, whenever they ſhould have 
= us jut cauſe to turn our arms en 


ude. ( 


near! 


Tred þ 

1694 
awki 
zabe ti 
d, wi 


ng, 
it 


There is ſomethin W. enscchuutible in 114 
teel of politics. We often ſee thoſe mi- 
lers who endeavour to rule at home with 


JAÞs.: 

— iron hand of oppreſſion, are mean and 
ed Uribe co foreign powers. Howerer, cer- 
„Senn it is, chat this ifland, Which we had 
ke pa led to believe was the key of the South 
- of , was given up, in the moſt e, 


anner, to Spaniſh i intrigues. 
Lieutenant Gordon, in his ma jeſyỹs ip 
Endeavour, ſailed from the Doens, on 
2 of January, 1773, 28 was f. 


repre 


e pla 
-Lree, 
there 
t well 
7 
a fi 
[200k 
umm 
jOnths 


ard, the orders were opened, and the 
umander. found he was to proceed, wich- 
t celay or loſs of time, fdr Falkland 
ands, though they had bur fourrmonrhs: - 
ions on boars. Qu! the ze of Rpril, 
FT 2 To Doug 10 me 


lon in America; but arriving-off che 


Þ-- ue 


| arrived at Port E gmont, on Falklan 
| ,., | Wands, ; Where: Spar Clayton, com 
| ange of his majeſty's ſhallop Penguin, » allen. 
8 officer at that place, receire m 
| rom Fray lords of the admirality, e la. 
| put 55 board the Endeavour all ſuch ſtor ep 
| were ſerviceable, and he and his crew wenfſtt, 1! 
_ & embark. for England in the EngeavouſſÞ"n u 
Ts bly to theſe inſtructions, on the 21 ere 
Ma they abandoved the iſland de d 
andem Wb England. Wy ot C 
„be news. 47 his event was no ſoon v 1: 
Known i in England, than it kindleda diſgu 
in the bofom of every one WO was not! 
topls of adminiſtration; and it was confidet 
ed as a flep di eful to the miniſtry, an 
3 


Jude to che intereſt and honour of ufer 
Pao, | fc of v. 
er 4 rel! 
en, M wm 
e e v Ne 1 N n 
bit the { 
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E tohowlug accounts? his and; Arto 
taken Rost Dr. Hawkeſworth's co bord 
4 'of che voy ages to the foutheMrom 
dbewiſphere, publiſhed in the year 1773. Pant 
be Ae 'of »Otaheite, fays our auth th 
is Krtiated u the Sputh-Sea, between a hurt! 
 Gred- aid forty-nine and à hundred and ili 
degrees well Vea gtohe, and between ſere 
| teen und eighteeh ſouth latitude; It confi 
1 ' of two —— and meaſures 2 thi 
| 8 leagu 
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lklanWegies in Sitevit. It is ſurrounded by a 
com ef öf coral rock, which forms Teveral ex- 
n, aul ellent bay's' and harbours, where there 13 
eceireſſooni and depth of water for any number of 
ity, ¶ Nie largeſt ſmps. The face of the country, 
1 ſtorNreept that part of it which borders upon the 


ka, is very uneven; it riſes in ridges that 
n up into the middle of the ifland, and 
here form mountains which may be ſeen at 
be diſtance of fixty miles. Between the 
bot of theſe ridges and the fea is a border of 
bw land, ſurrounding the whole iſland, ex- 
ept in a few places where the ridges riſe 


wwe 
Cavou 
be 22 
\ 1fland 


font 
| diſgu 
not t 
onfidel 
ry, 20 
of th 


* 


hectly from the ſea. 
The ſoil is extremely rich and fertile, 
ered by a great number of rivulets of ex- 
kent: water, and covered with fruit- trees 
of various kinds, ſome of which are of a 
ately growth and thick foliage, fo as to 
mm one continued wood. The low land 
that lies between the foot of the ridges and 
the ſea, and ſome of the vallies, are the 
ily parts that are inhabited, and here it is 
populous. The houſes do not form villages 
towns, but are ranged along the whole 
order at the diſtance of about N yards 
dom each other, with little . plantations of 
plantains, the tree which furniſhes them 
th cloth. The whole iſland could furrſh 
x thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty fight- 
Ie, from which the, number of in- 
itants may ealily be computed. 
* . T. 3 n Though 
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' largeſt fize of Europeans. | The men are tall th 


FEES MER. 
- zThoygh|thin3Hant. redyees dn kind 
frat that. i mn 40 urope, nor | 
Guffy, pulls; Jegymes;-: nor grain * any 
iind, t bounds in fruit &. of vario 
ich, ſerte the inhabi 
tants for Aa, The earth. produces ſpont 
netaiſſy or with ſo little le culture, that the 
ſeem ta be en empted from th firſt genen 
curle, hat man ſhould ear * 6 
thei ſweg af his bro .. 
Oft tame animals, they have only fog 
dogs and pdultry; neither is there a wil 
animal in the iſland, except dycks,. pig 
paroq ust, with; a few other birds and rat 
nor amy (er 


there being na other: quadruped, 

peut. Jt the ſos abounds in plenty-oiz odd wh 
excellent fiſh, to carch Which 1s their rt. U. 
pal labour. 1 Thei 


The Inhabitants. of Otahelte 3 are > of ü rat 
firong,: well-imbed,., and - finely ſhapel ere 
The women of the ſuperior — are ali i kee 
above: our middle ſtature, but thoſe of the * ; 
inferior daſs art. rather below: it: this deſel 
in ſine probably proceeds from. their cat 
2 -with men; the onlything 1 in which 
— differ : from their ſuperiors that; coul 
bly affect their growth. : 
The natural comple xlon wf che wochen h 
thas ode f clear olive, ot brunette, Which 
re Europe prefer to the Aar by 
GS „An thoſa / that are 
. Wait de 
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u others chat lire under ſhelter; eſpe· 
Aly che ſuperior claſs of women, it oo 
ues of its native hue, and the ſkis moſt 
licately ſmooth and ſoft. They have no 


e name of colour, ' The ſhape of the face 
omely : the cheek bones ate not high, 
ber are the eyes hollow, nor the brow 
eminent : the only feature that does not 
"reſpond with our ideas of beauty is the 
i, which in general is ſomerhat flat; 
t their eyes are full of expreſſion, ſome 
pes ſparkling with fire, and ſometimes 
ting with ſoftneG, their teeth alfo- are, 
hour exception, moſt beautifully even 
WW white, and rhewbreath perfectly without 
| WTheir hair is almoſt univerſally: black, 
f thei rather coarſe. The: men "hare "beards, 

e auch they wear in many faſhions} always: 
napenberer plucking out great part of them, 
re a1 keeping the reſt perfectly clean aud ucat. 
of cad ſexes alſo eradicate every: hair from 
deſelſ ler their arms, and accuſed: the Englifh » 
eutiſh zreat une leanlineſs for not doing'the ſame. 

hie deir motions they are at once vigour and 


it liberal, and their behaviour to fitangers: 
en l esch other affable amd courteous; © In 
bia diſpoſitions, alſd, they ſeem tobe brave, 
Nr b; and candid; without either ſuſpipion 
oechery, eruelty er revenge; >/Fhey' 
ned, however; al thieve and hel at 
ee, they need not much fear a com- 
petitiog 


— — — — 


wit their Checks, which we diftinguiſm by 


cou; their walk is graceful, their deport- 


A -,*.*.. - - - bd 
petition Wich the Pevple'of any other nation 
upon ert, Dufing our iy in the iſſatt 
we ſaw Hive or fix perfons whofe tkins were 
of a dead White, like the noſe'of a white 
horſe ; with White hair, beard, brows, and 
eye-laſhts 7 fell, tender eyes; a fhort fight, 
and feof fines cotered with a Kind of 
white down ; but we found that no'twook 
theſe belSngett'to the fame family, and there- 
fore cbrietKitfed they were not a ſpecies, buff. 
unhappy Individuals, rendered anomalous 
by d SS.. 
It is 4 cſtom in moſt countries where the 
inhabitahts Have long hair, for the men toſ® 
cut it ſhort, and the women to pride them bm 
ſelves” in its length. Here, however, Wed te 
contrary cuſtom prevails: the women alway! 
cut it mort round their ears, and the me 
generally ſuffer it to flow in large waves ove! 
their ſhoaldets, or tie it up in a bunch o 
the top of tHeir heads. They have a culto 
alſo of andihtine their heads with an oil een 
reſſed from the cob-hut, in which, fon bie 
Tweet herbs or flowers have been infuſelf en 
As the Gf iz Feherally rancid,” the fiel We 
firſt very diſagreeable to an Eutopean J and oy 
as they life in 'a Hot country, and Have 50 ther 
ſuch chigg as f nib, They are not able Mees 
keep their Meads "Free from lice, which.th 
children ind'c6mwmon people ſometimes pid 


177 


out and ènt-= & hoſt hateful. cuſtom, h. | 


* | . of of nel oſter 
different fro he an ers in every Othe N 
particular e Atteste and Clean! 17 
almoſt withbut example, and thöfe to hoy!" 

* : | 


les, nearly in the ſame manner as is prac: 
led in many other parts of the world, w 


— _ 
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diftgbuted combs . ſoon delivered them- 


res from vermin, with a diligence which 
ewed. that they were not more odious to us 


than'to them. 


They have a cuſtom of ſtaining their bo: 


ich 
hey call talowing. This operation is per- 


* 


formed upon the youth of both ſexes about 
welve or fourteen years of age, on ſeyeral 


arts of the body, and in various figures, 


xccording to the fancy of the parent, or per- 
haps the rank of the party, The women 
re generally marked with this ſtain, in the 


form of a Z, on every joint of their fingers 


nd toes, and frequently round the outhde 
df their feet. The men are alſo marked with 


the ſame figure, and both, men and women 
ure "{quates, circles, creſcents, and 1ll- 
leügned repreſenrations of men, birds, or 
dogs, and various other devices impreſſed 
upon their legs agd arms. But the part on 
which theſe Ornaments are laviſhed with the 
peateſt profufion is the breech : this, in 
both eres, is covered with à deep black; 
above which arches are drawn over one ano - 
ther zs high zs the” mort n1bs. © They. are 
often's quarter” of an inch hrögd, and the 
des are” hot ſtrait lines, but Tndented, 
Theſe arches are their pride, and are thewn 
deny en au women WIE a mixture of 
tentatibo' and pleaſure 
Ibeir clothing confiſts of cloth or marting 
wdfferent kinds. The cloth, which will 
en ee GON: gg 
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dot bear wetting, they wear in dry-weath 
#d"*he mattäng when it rains.” They i 
ut on in müny different ways, juſt as thel 
ney leads them; for in their garinents 5b 
thing is cht into ſhape, nof are any h, 
pieces ſewed together. The people of n 
are diſtinguiſhed from the inferior fort onl 
* the uantity of cloth they wrap roy 
"fo the 'heat of the day, howere 
— ar almaſt naked, the women havin 
only a ſean ty petticoat, and the men nothing 
but a ſuſti 1 is paſſed between the legs an 
faſtened round the waiſt. In the evening 
the women of rank ſometimes uncover them 
ſelves as low as the waiſt, throwing off al 
their upper garments with the ſame nepli 
genee and caſe as our ladies would lay by 
cardinal or double handkerchief.” 'Thecehil 
dren go quite naked; the Las the they art 
three or four years old, and the boys ti 
chey are fix or ſeven, 
Their bonuſes are all bit in the wood 
berween the ſea and the mountains, and H 
more ground is cleared for each boufe that | 
what is juft ſufficient w prevent the dropping 
of this Chan hes from rotting the-thatch with). 
which they are covered: from the houſd 
thetefore dhe iphabitant ſte immediatel 
under 'the hade, Wh 18 ad Wal delight 
can” 5 ned, It conſiſts 0 
groves of bread- froit and cocoa-nuts,: with 
aut Pome og? Which ate interſe&ed/ in ili 
1 rm ond 
nx” KoeBons by. Fer e 
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yy uſe tor K he other. Nothing gan b g mpr⸗ 
* eil thao this hade in ſo warm af glimate, 
as chef, any thing more beaatiful than theſe 
its no l there d no undarwogd, che 
oY "Wie cools without impeding the abr ; and 
P ar e houſes, having vo. walls, receĩves the 
rt one from whatever point ir blows... 
wu aal now give a deſcription of a houſe, of 
putts niddling ze, from which, as the ſtructure: 
in 8 the ſame, a perteck idea may 
thing red both of thoſe that are bigger, and 
ole that are leis -The ground Which it 
ers is an oblong ſquare. twenty · four ſeet 
and eleven wide. Over this a roof is 
ed, confiſting of two flat fides, inclin-- 
0 each — 4 exactly Hke roots of out 
bed houſes, The moſt height within 
about, nine fert, and thę eves upon each 
reach to about three feet and a half of 
pound; below this, a through the; 
height at each end, it is open, no 
N of it _— incloſed wich a wall. The 
» thatched with palm- leaves, and the - 
Wor is covered ſome inches deep with ſoft 
„ over which are laid matts; ſo that the 
le is one cuſhion, upon which they — | 
ae and ſleep. in the night... The: 
Wile is indeed principally uſed —— 
Y or, except it rains, they eat, in the 
ta aur, under the hade of 7 tree. 
clothes en. wear in the day Erre them 


(covering in rh night. The 2s; the 
on bed "of A 6e We : the 


T of the honſe and his wife ſleep in the 
middle; 


ladies. 5 


middle; next to them the married. people 


text do them the unmarried women; an 
next to them, at a little diſtance, the unmar 


ried men, the ſervants, except when it uu 


wo Arne open air. 

g : KK? - « FETLLL EAST MO z o 
_ Theſe houtes. have no partitions. P. 
vacy, indeed, is little wanted among a peo 


ple who have not even the idea of indecency 


and who gratify every appetite and paſſi 
before witheſſes, with no more ſenſe of in 
R than we feel when we fatisfy ou 
unger at a ſocial board with our family 
friends: it is therefore ſcarcely neceſſaty i 
to obſerve, that in the converſation of thel 
people, that which is the principal ſouree o 
their pleaſure is always the principal topic 
and that evety thing is mentioned withou 
apy reſtraint or emotion, and in the mo 
rect terms by both ſexes. 
Soon after the arrival of the Enyliſh upo 
the illand, they were favoured, for the fir 


- 


time, with a formal viſit from ſome of th 


A double canoe, with wo Woſhen « 
Gſtinttion in it, attended by a math, arrive 
atthe fort, where Mr. Banks was, © Wha 
they came within ten yards of him, the 


9 Kopf , laying down about a dozed plan 
| A255 480 other plants; and the man brough 


them to Mr. Banks by one of each at 4 time 
Paſhng and . tix times, and alwa 
pronouncing a ſhort ſentence When he ©! 
ag his done, a large bundlet 
doth was brought, which was Apfel pee 


i 


1 peo 
cency 
Yaſho 
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* 
lary,tt 
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1rce 0 
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by piece on the ground. There were nine 
pieces, and having laid three pieces one 
ppon another, the foremoſt of the women, 
who was called Oorattoog, ſtepped upon 
them, and having taken up her garments all 


wund her to the waiſt, turned about with 


great compoſure and deliberation, and with 
an air of perfect innocence and fimplicity, 
three times. She then dropped the veil, 
and ſtepping off the cloth, three more pieces 
were laid on, and the ſame ceremony repeat- 
ed; and ſo on with the three other pieces. 
After this, the cloth was rolled up, and pre- 


ſented to Mr. Banks, whom the ladies now 


faluted. |; 
Two days after, divine ſervice being to 
be performed by the Engliſh, they were 
willing that ſome of the natives ſbould be 
preſent at it, to ſee what effect it would 


have, Two of the chief perſons being ac- 


cordingly procured, Mr, Banks ſeated him- 
ſelf between them, aud during the whole 
ſervice they very attentively obſerved and 
Witated his behaviour, ſtanding, fitting, or 
kneehing, as they ſaw him do; yet when the 
ſerrice was done, neither of them aſked any 


queſtions, nor would they attend to any 


attempt which was made to explain what had 


deen done. ö l 


Vor. II. eleven 


duch were the matins of Sunday; the veſ- 
pers were of a very different kind. A young 
dan, a natixe, near fix feet high, perſorm- 
A the rites of Venus with a little giril about 


” 
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eleven or twelve years of. age, in the 
fence of — our people, and a great 
crowdrot the natives, without the leaſt ſenſe 
of its being indecent or improper, but; à 
apptared, in perfect conformity to the 
cuſtoms of the place. Among the ſpectatots 
were ſeveral women of ſuperior rank, who 
may be properly ſaid to have aſſiſted at the 
ceremony; for they gave inſtructions to the 
girl how tu perform her part, which, young 
as ſhne was, ſhe did nat ſeem much to ſtand in 
In other countries, the girls and unmar- 
rĩied women are ſuppoſed to be wholly igno- 
rant of what others, upon ſome occaſions, 
may appear to know ; and their conduct and 
converfation; with reſpect to the other ſex, 
are eqnſequently reſtrained within narrquer 
bounds g; but in Otaheite it is juſt - contrary. 
Among other diverſions: there is 
dance. called Limorodee, which is performed 
by eight or ten young girls, conſiſting of 
motians and geſtures beyond imagination 
wanton, in the practice of which they are 
brought up from their earlieſt childhood, ac- 
com * by words, which, if it were 
ble, would more; explicitly convey the 
ſame ideas. Ia tbeſe dances they keep time 
with:an exadineſs which is ſcarce excelled by 


therbeſt patforwers upan the ſtages of Eu 


ropt: But chia practice, which 15: allowed 
ton the vigin, is prohibited to the lHjĩaꝛn 


ſtom cha poment that Ine has put theſe boy 
| tu 


— 
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fal leſſons in practice, and realized the ſym > 
de bels of the dane. wiow Te 
tet Among ſuch a people as this we ought 
-nſe MW vot to expect that chaſtity ſhould de held in 
2s rery high eſtimation. There is, indeed, 2 
the ſeale in diflolute ſenſuality which tbey have 
tors MW aſcended, wholly unknown to every other 
who nation, whoſe manners have been recorded 
the from the beginning of the world to the pre- 
the ent hour, and which no imagination (but 
ung IN that of a native of Otaheite) could poſſibly 
d in conceive. A very confiderable number of 
e principal people of Otaheite, of both 
nar I ſexes, have formed themſelves into a fociety, 
»n0- © in which every woman is common to every 
ons; man, thus 8 perpetual variety as 
and often as their inclination prompts them to 
ſex, ſeek it, which is ſo frequen /, that the fame 
per I man and woman (eldom cohabit together 
rary. © more than two or three days, If any of the 
is a © women happen to be with child, Whieh in 
med this manner of | life happens leſs frequently 


. Fs fy 39 SS) 2 


f an if they were to cohabit with only one 


tion © man, the poor infant is ſmothered the mo- 

| ment it is born, that it may be no _.incum- 
drande to the father, nor interrupt the mo- 
ther in her pleaſures. It ſometinies indeed 
happens that the paſſion which prompts a 
vomam to enter mto:this-ſociery is furmount⸗ 


x * 
— 


ed, when ſhe becomes a mother, by that in- 


Eſpring: but even in this, cafe ſheiv not 
not e g e e ep, 


lirtive affectian which nuture haz giren to 
M oteatures for the preſervatiou Lof their 
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permitted ta ſpare the hie of her infant, el. 
apt ſhe can find ai mam ai will Aronize 
Magis child; 1$:ithis xan de one,” the 
murder is prevented 3 but both the an and 
Send em being deemet by this actito hive 
. — eack other, 4 are 2 ajected from the 

ty, ant forfeit all claim to the — 

eges and pleaſures of the Arreoy (for ſo 
150 »for:uthe- future; the woman — 

Tat time being diſtinguiſhed by the term 
Whannow now, 0 Hearer of children,” 

which is here a term of reproach. Theſe 

— — howerer, are permittel 
on to the chief people. 

Of the food eaten here, the greater part 
3s regetable. Small 66; when they catch 
ALY 538: generally: enten raw, They have 
but Wo, ways of. applying fire to dreſs: their 
animal ; 64 viz, breſho and baking, The 

Hat ion ot broiling in ſo fimple that it te. 
Fee Jeſcription: chat of baking i is per. 

——— They Kindle à fire ri 
Fabbing cthe: end. of one . of dry 
upon che ſide of another; then they dig 
pit abaut. half a foot deep, I two or cher 
Fards in eiroumſerence; they pave the bot⸗ 

— N large pebble · ſtones; which they 
wp very ſmogth and even, and they 
— * = tz with: d wood, leaves, 
Te. hen .the-ſtones are 1 
nene ene 2 
at every ſide ; chen thæy cover 
— ches layer. = coroh-ni 


2 rg 


leaves 
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ox. BW feares, and wrap up the animal that is to be | | 
iz I Srefled in the leaves of the plantam. When | 
the it is placed in the pit, they cover it wich the 
ind bot embers, 1 them bead. fruit 
ue and yaws, which te àalſo wrapped up in the 
the I kaves of the plantain : over theſe they 
1 ſpread the remainder of the embers, mixing 
it s among them ſome of che hot ſtones, with 
rom more cocos · nutetree leaves upon them, and 
ern wen cloſe up all with earth, 10 that the heat 
en is kept in. In due time the oven is opened, 
and the meat taken out, which is tender, 
ittel I full of gravy, and better in every reſpect 
chan when dreſſed in any other way. They 
have no ſauce but falt water, nor any kuives 
-atch but ſhells, with which they carve very de- 
have I #crouſly. For drink, they have in general 
ir nothing but water, or the Juice of the cocoa» 
hs nut; the art of producing liquors that in- 
it te · ¶ bricate, by fermentation, being bappily 
z per: I vaknown among them, We were, however, 
re by informed that ſome of them ſometimes drink 
wood che juice expreſſed from the leaves of a plant, 
rag called by them Ava Ava, till they became 
cher drunk ;; but this was generally conſidered as 
& bot, I diſgrace. Table they have none; but 
\ they heir apparatus for eating is ſet out with 
[' they Fest neatneſs, They commogly eat alone, 
ar Meir cuſtoms not allowing that any two ſhould 
hare together in the ſame meſs. | 
Their chief amuſements are muſic; dan, 
eng, wreſtling, and ſhooting with the bow; 
ſaey alſo ſometimes vie with each other in 
3 throwing 
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throwing a lance. As thooting i is not at 1 N 
mark, but for diſtance, throwing the lane 
is not for diſtance, but at a mark. Their 

only muſical inſtruments are flutes and drums, 

The, flates are made of à hollow bamboo, 

about a foot long, and have only two ſtops, 

and conſequently but four notes, out of. 
which they ſeem. hitherto.to have Formed 

but one tune, T he drum is made of a hol- 

low block of wood of a cylindrical form, 
ſolid at one end, and — at the othet  - 
with ſhark's ſkin : theſe they beat, not with 
ſticks, but their hands; and they know how 

to tune two drums of dieren notes into 
concord. AY fas 
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IT is no vulgar or common undertakirf 
for a perſon, born and educated under 
wis government, to enter into politicat and 
.uſtorical details, and to execute them in 
ſuch a manner as to avoid the appearance of 
partiality. | | 
The attempt. has been often made; but 
the want of ſucceſs would lead one to believe 
n impracticable. In the moſt earneſt purſuit 
ef truth, and with the beſt and moſt capable 
| diſpoſitions for diſcovering it, the author, 
he be a man of principle, will be at leaſt 
pactured with the prejudices of that 1115 
whic 


W "I 2 7 — = = — * N = 
— hy es”. a - — — 
— — . > war 
— — 


Penn himſelf 2s rank a partiſan, as, if l þ 
[ had drawn his firſt breath in Middleſex, of 7 


; - 


| therefore rhe writer, of the following enqu pr 
N | \ 
: 


gueſtion his. intention, as he 
| 4 H 2 
ea, UA 


Arche termination of lag war, chere . 
tuen proſped of furure national dope 2 
112 X TY 
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We thought ourſelves blefſed'under the pow 
er of a mild Engliſh born prince; we were 
in poſſetſion ' of much wealth; commerce 
was likely to flourim; individuals became 
nch ; and if the miniſtry had not found 
means to contract our trade, we might have 
ſoon arrived at, ſuch a ſtate of fupinenels; 
that even deſpotiſm, if ever intended, might 
have been eaſily ſubſtituted in the place of 
freedom. n 
Io attrbute to the preſent miniſtry the 
cauſe of the alarming fituation of our country, 
would be exceedingly unjuſt; for the evils 
have. been accumaſatiiig for above theſe laſt 
twelve years ; and originally commenced if 
Mr, Grenville's adminiſtration in 1763. A 
regulation in the American and Weſt India 
trade was then introduced, which no mini- 
ler, poſſeſſed of true rational policy, would 
have aflented to. This was the prohibition 
the Spaniſh trade. OO 
At the commencement of the laſt peace; 
private merchant veſſels were fitted gut from 
the Spaniſh main, the Havannah, and other 
pas of Cubs, ladeh ith ei they 
Ge to our ports, either to Eaſt or Wei 
Frida, and other fouthcrn provliites, and 
red. to fore of dor Well Indi eg, de 
exchange their ſilver Chiefy for Britith com- 
modities, THis, conſtquently miilt bade ins 
ercaſed the demand for bur ſarfüfactures; 
couraged induſtry in England; che hole“ 
Tie dear ina Have dennen det, 
ſhe poor atrificer” müſt Hate fouu'cohitan 
employ- 
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"ET ae | 
employment. In tis intercourſe and ſuc- 
eeſhon of trade, millions of money would 
have been brought to the mother country. 
Now this miniſterial prohibifon effectually 


— * , 


prevented theſe hippy effects, and proved 


the ruin, of ſome, auc impoveriſhed man 


capital * merchants in ou colonies ; for th 

Americans, and many of our merchant- 
adventurers, who went to eſtabliſh a trade 
in St. Auguſtine and Penſacola, expecting 
at a peacg.enher a freedom of commerce, of 
at leaſt no prohibition, had overſtoeked their 
warehouſes with Engliſh goods; where, 
owing to the exeeſſive heat of the climate, 
in a year or two all the periſhable commo- 
dities were unſaleable. This Jy 
ſo repugnant to the true ſpirit of commerce, 
was 1n full force for near three years ; du- 
ring which time, 'many principal merchants 
in America were ruined, bankruptcies in- 
creaſed, and the miniſtry ar laſt diſcovering 
their injurious. miſtake, gave free liberty 
for traffic. This happened too late; forthe 
Spaniards being EY diſappointed it 
their hopes of a trade in our ports, ſettled a 
correſpondenee with the Dutch and French 
at St. Eunants and Hiſpaniola. The firſt have 
too much mercantite fagacity not to avail 
themſelves. of the errors of the Engliſh, or 


any other nation, When a channel of trade 


is eſtabliſhed,” every merchaat knows che 


difficylty of diverting it into another 
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1 Preſent American Diſptres, gr 
The effects of this impolitic meaſure were 
hon evident, In the colonies; and our new f 
xquired ſetlements, from the latter end of | 
the year 1763 till 17166, were heard nothing {| 
bat univerſal mürmurs and expreffions of b 
hk Wikcontent. Poverty, in many inſtances, 
ucceeded affluence : men who before were 


oh rery happy under the mild Engliſh govern- | | 
ting ent, from the itagnation of trade had lei- Wit ! 


os Wire to ex amitie the cauſes of their ſuffer- 
heir Mig, and arraigned freely the conduct of the 
niniſter. The repeal of this prohibition 
ate d received however with univerſal joy, 
„ had theſe ſtrictures on their trade nbt | 
bon after been 'tollowed-” by ſome odious 118! 


— e, the animoſity, the diſtruſt and fears of | 
du, ie coloniſts then excited, would have natu- | 
_ #0 IN [4 
Fad he effects of this miniſterial error were 1600 
ing Mlewiſe cotiliderable-in ſome of the manu- 1 
ty "oring towns in Great Britain. At this | 
the e eee ſuilors and ſoldiers 
in de diſeharged from their country's ſervice, 
do {oct would have argued che moſt con ſumate 
nch om in the winiſtry to have provided la- 
ave bur for ſuch a number of men. This 


old have-been effected by no other means 
an yum iereaſe of commerce, for this 
lone /protiptes u ſpirie , 6f induſtry. But 
ontractiug the ſpirited diſpoſition of the 
veteantile adventuter, and blaſting in its 
taney his bapes of gam was productive 
WW inmtinecrable cls, Phis error, u i- 
Vox. II. verſally 


wh Nh dd Pragrafe of the”, 
chnotwh, though now! n 

by! many intereſting anc nore in 
eee Aince,./ thou] d hape it 
dude ſueceedin We e haye 'conſide 
d on Jome — 2 paration to thk möbel 
in red oloniſts. 1 wad known to be 
ae were inzured, Ani 

| . ——— riends aeknowledge 
„de ey to be impolitie, The injury th 
© Colonifts- received wad the very reaſon. th 
the p bibitory ſcheme, at firit ſo fro 
nuoufly inſiſted on, and ſo ſtrictly adhere 
1600 by the colony governors, was, ſudden) 
'reliniq uiſned. ort. 
nde — ib of Great Britain, wete like 
Wie eonfiderable loſers, no commerce bein 
midre — than the Spaniſh, .wh 
Advance read — for whatever they pu 
chaſe in thoſe countries. This muſt hay 
 ikbfealed | the demand for goods from t 
ther country 1 nden rea. part oft 
path * would hare been remitte 
home. This trade, inſtead. of being pr 
e. ſhould have been encoumged; 
te would have greately. increaſed th 
beers prevented emigrations from Eat 
ud, and the rapid eſtabliſpment of man 
2 ſo 
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te bational dedez 48 rheir ene 
rred'afi expence vf feveral millions 53. 
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Wn | 
tefore tbey had recovered) themſelves. from 1 
{| 

| 

' 

| 


4 7 


the bad cofiſequerices of a reſtriction of their 
tune; "before they had repaired the da- 
mages their trade had ſuſtained : and. while 
the bane ful ſubject was recent in theix me- 
mories ; an oppreflive tax is introduced. 
firſt, a miniſterial doctrine, equal to extreme 1 
madneſs in 3 trading country, is en forced, 1 
that ſtabs the very vitals of commerce ; and 0 
impoveriſhes, in ſome degree, a whole, coun- 4 
yet then, befofe the univerſal / murmury 
re ſubſided; the Americans are alarmed by | 
inew law, We firſt deſtroyed the very means 
which enabled them to pay a tan, and then 1 
we are fo'unreaſonable a to complain of the . 
N reſiſtanoe, that even — — | 14 
g uſes, rk, Anno 70 aH 
Af the Americans bad been in: a Way : of 
accumulating wealth by an inereaſe gf trade, 
ir is not irrational to conclude, chat they 
might have chearfully ſubmitted even to in- 
ternal taxation. It is about this: period, 
owever;” that we may venture) o fix, the 
rigin of our preſent diſquietudes 1: And it is 
Fident; that w become the firſt aggreſſors, 
dur prohibitions of commerce, and by an 
Mtimed zeal for leflening the aajjonal debt. 
1 — ereite 8 of 
eſentment amomg the chbloniſte, -+ipbich 
M rsquite our utmoſt}; wiſdem 30 ap- 
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Nie end Progrefs of e 
The ſtampract was ſoon after repealed, as 
it why: the nuf of the molt Violcht comme. lf” 
tioms all throygh/the continent of America; 


bat a number of leading, men, warmed with fi ® 
the love of freedom on that kde the Atlantic, K 5 


r of the miniſtry, began 
to Giſplay their powers as patriots, ES, 2 Hader 
ſpirit. t oppoſition ſoon appeared in different 
parts of America, The unbounded. power of 
Parliament way diſputed; a notion that taxa. WW, 
tion and repreſentacion was inſeparable, ac. Wc « 
cording to the Engliſh  conftitution, was MW 1 
ſtrongly inculcated, lu ſuch a diſpoſitzon | 
of the people, there are ſeldom wanting ut 
men, Who, eitber through ambition, or an 0 
infatuated and: blind zeal for the intereſt of — 
their” country, are ready to ſacrifice their . | 
les and fortynes' for. the public good, 
ere are many ſuch flifintereffed men in 
Amejiea, | and it were io be wiſhed, de 
had'a greater number in this country. 
Notwich ſtanding this repeated oppoſition 
in the coloniſts, thbugh,there was every rea 
ſon, from What had already happened, ta 
— — that 3 at that To 
wou excite” unive fal R 1 10 , et, 
strange fatality, it was perfiia 5 Nich an 
3 tinacy- anche fr the mi 
niſtry. The repealing the ſtamp- act was con- 
ſtantly eopderangd ny . a ne 
mode; of tsaing was planned and agreed to; 
this eee tor, we paſs over many 
acks that produced no fmall convutfions in 
America, Which the American ſervants of wude 


gov erment 


| 
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gorernment imprudently concealed;, This | 
2% Mow act. intended to be forced on tbe, Ame: | 
Fo ' Wiicans, merely to zaſſiſt the e 11 


pany, was conſidered as a freſh, inſult, and 


e, cceixed univerſal diſapprobation. The tea | 
Zan vas never ſuffered to be landed; a very cons, 4 
Le Widerable quantity was deſtroyed by the po- 
N: pulace; and though various means, and ſome. i 
A dot the moſt honourable were uſed, ta enforce. 


obedience to this law, they all proved in- 
ae Mefectual. | e ee 7 | 
An univerſal alarm began now to ſpread = | 


209 marougbout the continent, and the miniſtry 
5 * nfluenced both houſes to pals, an act, to mut 


wp the port of Boſton, till reparation was 1 


Sir made by the colony of Maffachuſet's Bay, 
od. Nor the ſoſs ſuſtained by the deſtruction. of the N 
o, Ira. This act was paſſed precipitately, and 117 
2 m weir agent, Dr. Franklin, was not permitted 15 
ee deliver his defence, or to offer reſtitution | 
gon I the loſs, or advance the objections of his | if 
n Peaſtituents to this reſtrainiug bill. "nt 
iy d This act, equally involving the innocent i 
Aue Wd. guilty, raiſed the greateſt tumulis, and "on 
by & cited ſuch diſtracted convulſions on the 1 
* whole continent, that the coloniſts began to | 
a Wiemble in arms, and prepare themlclygs for 


treßſtance. Theſe preparations were well 
nen Nun in England. and treated with the ut- 
2* 0 noſt contempt by the court and miniſtry. FP 
1A! F The Americans ere, u happily. tor a8 

Pan, conſidered as a rahble, ho would 


n 

b r n diperſe at the appearance of abe kings [NM 
ple ſegular troops. The firſt lord of the Admi- it 
N X 3 ralty, | 


— ͤ—ñ— 
- - — - 


246 Nef d Progreſr of che 
ralty, ſpoke Freely of driving them with 4 
few 1 ſodiers, all fo, hitheir coun- 
try; ten thouſand: men were lden in Boſton, 
und the Provincials by this time had trainet 
u cohſiderable number of men rer to 
rhe” fleſd. Fame 
25 "Things were in this Station, till he 186 
of April r775, on the evening of which day 
a derachiment mw the King's army, confilt 
ing of about eight hundred men, comman 
ded by Lieut. Col. Smith, embarked at th 
Þoettom”'of the -eoinimon in Boſton, © ot 
board a number of boats, and landed at Phip 
Farm, a Üittle way up Charles River, fro 
whence they proceeded, with filence a 
expedition, on their way to Concord, abo 
eigenen miles from Boſton-. 
The people were ſoon alarmed, and bop 
to üſſemble in ſeveral towns before dayligh 
In order to watek the motion of the Regie 
Lars. At Lexington; ſix miles below Co 
cord; a eotnpany of Militia muſtered neſ. 
the meetin ole; the tegulars came in ki 
of them u little before ſun- riſe, and run 
Wirhin 4 ſmall diſtance of them, the con 
manding officer called out to the militia, a 
ordered them to {ay down their arms; up 
which the 'militia' hozzud, and immediat 
one br two of the regular: officers dische 
- theit"piſtols, © This Was inſtantaniouſly/h 
owe by the fte of four or ſive of the fol ledger 
ers, And rden there ſeemed to be a genf r 
. ee dem the hole body, » Fight the 
[the Miſitia were killed, and aine mount one. 
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The Regulars then renewed their march ; 
en Concord, where they knocked. off the | 
fupnions. orgy three pieces of cannon, burnt if 
ſome new gun carriages, and @ great number 
of carriage wheels, and threw into the river | 
z conſiderable quantity of flour, gunpowder, |} 
nuſket balls, and other articles, and thus ac- 1 
compliſned the en end of their expedition. At | 
this inſtant, a beg. of Provincials, going to- 1 
wards a bridge, which the Regulars were 
in jon, were fired upon, and two of 1 
them killed; this brought on a kind, of r- [18 
gular e ee when the King's troops 
fro were obli retreat to nen, Where 
ea 1 Perey ih 9 large reinforces 
abo nent, and two pieces of cannoan. bs 179 

| The Re ylary. ng, haked. an hour or 
beg ain fo eee e e 


liehWa-ſecond retreat, carrying with them many 
"Rep of their, dead and wounded, whom. they put 


into chaiſes and on-borſes, they found nd- 
ing on the road. They continued, their re: 
treat from Lexington: to Chacles; Town with 
unn great precipitation, and notwithſtandin their 
Wield: pieces, the Proyincials continued their 
ria, H purſuit, firing at them tillthey, got! Charles 
Town Neck, which. they reagh after ſun- 
iateſWſet, and entered. Boſton: ſoon afterwards, un- 
er the protection of the Somerſet Man 7 
War ol ha gung. The King's foreggaeknowe. 3 
edged on this aa de os about © SFTUE 
bree hundred men, killed or undd: and [| 
the Provincials eines men lola at about 
—_—— 18 bol ti; 9307 81 TURE + "Thi 
is 
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This firſt commencement of hoſtilities was 
ſoon followed by another of a ſtill more ſe. 
rious nature, as it was more fatal in its con- 
ſequences. On the 17th of June following, 
an alarm was given at break of day, by n 
firing from the Lively Ship of War; and 
advice was ſoon atter received, that the Pro- 
vincials had hroken ground, and were raiſing 
a battery on Bunker's-hill, againſt the town 
of Boſton; They were plainly ſeen at work, 
and in a few. hours a battery of fix guns pla- 


ed upon the works. 41 | 
Preparatiens were inſtantly made by the Nd! 
Regulars for landing a body of men to drive 
them off; for which purpoſe General Gage 
diſpatched a large body of forces, -accompa hh 
nied'with ſome field artillery, under the com · . 
mand of Major General Howe, and Brigadiet vt 
General Pigot, who landed on the peninſula 
without oppoſition, under the protection ot hd: 
ſome-ſhips of war, arined veſſels, and boats, 
whoſe inceſſant fire obliged the-Provincialsta 
keep Within their works. Pte 
Regulars formed as ſoon as landed: 
the light infantry poſted on the right, and 
the grenadiers upon the left. The; gth and 
38th battalions drew up in the tear of thoſe f 
corps, andi the 43d and gꝛd battalion made 2e. 
third mne. The Provineials upon the heights Way 


frobighes 0 4 on the Hula 
16tat night, and other works full of men, 
defended with cannon, and a large body pol 
ed in the houſes in Charles-Town, n 

| their 
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or right flank ; and their center and left 
' Vu Ber covered wich a breaſt work, part of it 
e ſe· mnon-p. of, which venched from the left. 
con-Whi the redgubt to the Myſtic, or Medway 
7 209, oo . 
by The Krong appearance of the Provincials, 
and the large columns ſeen pouring into their 
Pro- bltance; Occaſioned an application for the 
iling legulars to be re inforced with ſome compa- 
town es of | hight infantry and grenadier 3, the 
vork, Nen and the aſt battalions ot marines; the 
play - Niole, when in conjunction, making a b of 
| ove 2000-men. Theſe troops advanced, pra - 
the Wed in two lines, and the-atrack began from a, 
ire ſep cxononade from the King's hed pieces 
Gage Wd bawitzers, the lines, advancing flowly, 
mpa- d frequently halting to give. time for the 
con-Willery-to. fire. The light infantry was di- 
daciet ard to force the left: point of che breaſt- 
ulla, to cake the Proxlaejal line in. flank, 
on of the-grenadiers te attac in front, tup : 
pots, Mee — {th and: 524; battalion. Here 
als tam a moſt harxible gene of blood and} 


ter; the Regu n reeeived a. heav : 
from the Provinciale, bo maintain, 


* - 
* 


of cheic bet, officers,” 


on the wlars, the Provinciale bad A. all 
men, fr tam munition, and- ere therefore no 


ö 5 » 44 tag 
iH. 51 221110 Admi- 


fr poſt with the moſt obſtinate bravery: 'The, | 
ge troops were broken: they ware ral-' 
again by their officers, and at laſt ber 
maſters. of the field, aſten har ing loſẽt 


„ andfet their ce amy, Happiiy for: We, 
way: Happily e 


X 2 -throug 
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i: -Adminiſtration-was taught; by ſtheſe f. 
events; that the Provinciale were not ſo di 
ſtardly.as repreſented 5 und they might hav 
foreſeen, that it became then abſolutely ne 
edflary; either to liſten to a plan of 
modation, or profecute the War wirb vige 0 
The firlt might have been eaſily affected 
ee — congreſs, and payin b. 
ek reſpect to their petition ; the: latter in 
been nopte, and muſt mevitably:be'} 
ultiye of irreparable injury to this count 

ba Hence it appears, the mother — 7h 
at fill pa my tg the 
ties prohi ng a per gen peop 
From — — by eompulſato 
as of taxation; by 11 the natives « 
America to Non gland munen 
acted there; 1 armed fi 
4 ſubdue that Uta tae of rty which df 
1 bs the whole e 
pet their pri 


am 


xg tr 
in its/canſequer the p 
tion of all future i — Ir 5 
2 Theſe, and other cauſes off 
eſent evil, may be attributed to the Bt 
. On che fide of the Americans, weft 


to: Gu; 


:o/6&itrult and violem reſiſtance; an gibi vr 


llc. fot libe 3 a. ſpirit ready to dm 03 
e — — 


dan r ocher 
ait is — Wola: 190 be — 


On dhe fide of government there 
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d wl freight / in all theirmeaſures; which ſeem 
o du mbre! ike a ſerits -of--initatilifhaje experrs 
than nents; than the ſleady and wiſe councils. of a 
eat! patien; I he Americam tay o-flowly 
axcheds> and with an uncommon ſagacity 
and deliberation diſcovered our errors, and 
embrated ſuch advantages, as to maße things 
that-at firſt appeared trivial, very ous 
Mad alarming; 2 11317 1559151 309} 
„Whatever were the intentions;of: former 
iniſters,:1& is evident, that an unacqudiny» 
ee of the true ſpirit. of -cqmmerceziand 
lam une ſs 8 the L e 
doll et the preſent ills, for here they originatr. 
1425 | — this beer 
irſt rouſed a ſpirit in the Amerit ani to eſtab- 
in manufacturies of every: Tort $3 and great 
meouragement was given to all ãnferior arti- 
em in every trade. This at all erbnts 
dugbt to have been prrventad.g and Lord 
bam! idea of not erem fu zing the A- 
amcticans:to forge à habnail was truly poli- 
l. ; For an increaſe of the mechanical urte 
America, muſt. poſitively; .aboveralt other 
«of Wings; lay the foundation: for a totab ande- 
he Brfijeddance,- and prove excecdingly itidrious 


„ weld our trade. To v⁰ỹR“jõ thun ard we dbliged 
Sauer s impalitic ſtep ) To abe :miviltry' ot 


to buff. From ſerena parts vf Genmany, laſt 
reſolutiſyeace; thouſands / of diſbanded ſoldierycand 
een pulligraded-to the un Fran riemen. 
e band met with various employee; and it 


N . 
'S 


amazing, What a rels Has been hade 
ads eſtabliftfing e ee iy Wer y 
part 
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uy partof America: but this; probably, you 
BP not have happened for à century to come 

| Had not a ſpirit of induſtry prevailed, -owin 
Yo the ſtagnation of trade, and: che multipii ber 

57. of unemploy ed members 1 in the commuterr 
1 bee 
She repeal of bet ON was: though 1 
Lira; thou it would be dificult'to de by « 
termine why; for, certainly, if an act of hte 
legiſlature les imiverfil difcobtent; whedMhav: 
ieee by its violence, eonſider them eg. 
es oppreſſed, ſuch objects are well worth iafe 
of ation: and it argues the greateMorer 
political wiſdom, for »'ptince and miniſtty fic, t. 
endeavour to remove whatever eduſes ſulpiMiepr 
eions and jealouſies in the nds of the pec 
ple. The ſtamp-act, if even conſtitutioni 
Was Illetimed; and from this period, thi 
unlimited right -of Great Britain over hef co 
nies be; Zan to be diſputed wick great warm 
and zende bythe different Parties. 
The miniſtr begebe that che legiſatuf 
Have an wü aste ower over the colonies 
rie coloniſts, esl oppreſſed by ſome ut 
popular acts, eonſider themſelves free ar 
that taxation and reprefetitatioh are iuſep 
yable according to the Englyh conſtitution 
290 ate nor fairly repreſented in the Briti 
rliament, of *eouffe: they confider hem 
7 not obligeT&'t6 com Ay, wich the con 
minds of arliamebt; ; the were moreont 
induced tõ fupport port this fiſt docttine, as Lon 
Curiten had publQy'qetl _ bimfelf Inv f 
vour of this Gpinfen“ polnthasneEfſobſe 
rg y 
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frt-bheh clearly diſcuſſed, though it. is cer- 
tnly a very important queſtion, and re- 
quired the moſt deliberate and ſalemn conſi - 
leration; in fact it ought to have been de - 
mm termined before any violent meaſures had 14 
been purſued againſt the Americans. '1 
jou The arguments that have, been produced | 
| by the writers on the fide of government, 
ate in general theſe: that the - legiſlature - 1 
have conſtantly framed particular laws for 
regulating the trade of the colonies; and it 18 | 
worthMWlinterred from this, that we have equal power 
rreateFWorer their internal taxes; another argument 
ry 1s, that ſeveral large trading towns are not I 
ſuſpiß epreſented, as they do not ſend any mem- 1 
bers to the houſe of commons. It is urged 
HonlMlikewiſe by the preſent miniſtry, that there 
4, th an end to all wm if the acts of 
her code legiſlative body of kulg, lords and com- 
varintWmons are ever diſputed, much leſs reſiſted, 
That it is abſolute rebellion to oppoſe theſe 
Was, However oppreſſive to the ſubjects, if 
ax paſs both houſes and receive royal ap- 
probation. Theſe are the principal argu- 
ments of the miniſtry ahd their friends, in 
favour of thoſe meaſures that have ſo much 
tutlon 18 the attention of the public. | 
| It is next to impoſſible to aſcertain what 
hem conſtitutional according to the foregoing 
&colfinniſterial doctrines, or the arguments pro- 
oreoveluced againſt them by the patriots or friends 
Lone America. Both parties are violent, in 14 
sbich caſe we may be nearer the truth if ve Wi 
"Woſerve a medium. But now it is not fo 1 
Vol. II. 4 imme- 
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inſtances? Are they tamely to ſubmit to 
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immediately neeeſſary to determine on the 


right of parliament, as to conſider whether 


the Americans have been oppreſſed; and, 


if they admitted the power of parliament, 


whether ſuch ſubmiſſion would not be ſub- 
verſive of liberty, and hereafter reduce them 
to a ſtate of ſlavery. 

That every prone ought to be obedient 
to the laws of the country in which they 
live, is a fact that few will diſpute ; of courſe 
it follows, that whatever laws are framed in 
this country, by the king, lords and com- 
mons, the people ought to be obedient to 
them, But if laws are introduced repug- 
nant to the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, an 
innocent man may be ſacrificed agreeably to 
the laws of this country. For the act has 
received the approhation of king, lords and 
commons, from whom there is no appeal. 
So that to determine the juſtice of either laws 
or meaſures, the firſt queſtion ſhould be ; 1s 
the law obtained by miniſterial influence ? 
Or are the members who paſſed it diſ- 
intereſted and. uncorrupt ? If they are, we 
have reaſon to conclude the act paſſed to be 
wiſely ordained for the publie tranquility: 
but it not, we have reaſon to ſuſpect the pro- 
fellions of miniſters, and the principles by 
which it gained aſſent. _ 1 

If theſe wrongs are ſeverely felt by indivi- 
duals, and the community in general, and 
it they are unjuſt, or have a direct tendency 
to injuſtice, what have ſubjects to do in ſuch 


the 


oy F 
* 
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the yoke, and become a country of ſlaves ? 


According to the miniſterial idea of the 
ſubordinate ſtate of the ſubject hey ought. 
By what means then can it be diſcovered, 
whether the law is contrary to the original 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, or not? If it 
can'be judged, that an act has paſſed ſubver- 
five of our ancient libertiee, and obtained en- 
frely by corruption, what muſt be done? If 
the people who feel the oppreſſion e- 
for an oppoſition, and arm in defence of 
their rights, they are unmediately termed 
rebels, and become the objects of miniſterial 
vengeance.” 1s it unlawful then to make re- 
ſiſtance in any caſe? If it is, there is no 
ſuch thing as Engliſh liberty. 

If raſhand unconſtitutional proceedings on 
the ſide of Great Britain have been the ori- 
ginal cauſe of diſcontents ; ought not theſe 
cauſes to be removed ? Or has Wider Britain, 
now in her peeviſh and declining old aye, a 
right to commit injuries to her colonies, and 
inſult them if they complain ? Or are we to 
reſt ſatisfied, that all the meaſures on our ſide | 
are perfectly conſtitutional, that we have at- 
tempted no improper uſe of our power ; 
and the miniſters and their friends are fume- 
thing more than human? Men, poſſeſſing 
the moſt ardent love for their country, its 
commerce and laws; men, whole ſouls are 
ſo elevated, as to be above being guided or 
directed by any inviſible power; men, who 
have acted conſiſtent with their dignity, 
honour, and conſcience, Have they been, 

| Y 2 or 
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or are they ſuch perfect beings ? Aſt the 
parties themſelves ; or let us appeal to the 
unprejudiced judgement of the diſcerning 
wa ot the whole nation; 'The preſent evils 

ave been long accumulating; and are 
owing to many ill-concerted plans for in- 
crealing the duties on ſeveral articles, and a 
new ſyitem of internal taxation. On the 
fide of the colonies, there have been many 
meaſures purſued, which we ſhould have 
prevented, or in the firſt inſtances ſup- 
preſſed. . „„ 

It has happened, that when the popular 
clamoyrs were high in America, that ſome 
men of republican principles encouraged the 
commotions, Which otherwiſe might have 
ſubſided. Beſides, all over the continent, 
the generality of the people are enthullaſts 
in religion; and their clergy chiefly, diſ- 
ſenters. It 1s not difficult to conceive, with 
what alacrity they would increaſe a warlike 
ſpint amongſt their flock ; and this will 
have much greater influence than 1s ima- 
gined. : 

It is eaſy for their field preachers to inſi- 
nuate, the abſolute neceſſity of bearing 


arms; the rewards prepared in heaven for 


thoſe Chriſtian heroes who fall in the pre- 
ſent conteſt; the real neceſſity of a war, in 
defence of religious liberty. This laſt is a 
moſt precious and prevailing pretext ; and it 
is eaſy to perſuade the ignorant majority, 
that the roman catholic religion is going to 
be introduced; and, as proofs, they may 
ÿĩ jj a x be >. Oo 
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fully mention the Quebec act. They 
may pretend, that they are frequently viſited 
by the ſupreme being in viſions, and relate, 
how acceptable in heaven will thoſe be, 
who ſeal their lives with their blood in 16 
righteous a cauſe, © „ 
Many ſuch ſtratagems, under the diſ- 
ped veil, and ſanctity of religion, are con- 
tantly uſed on that fide the Atlantic, to in- 
creaſe our mutual animoſities; and it is ver- 
tainly to be expected, that men buoyed upwith 
ſich aſſurances of heaven will fight deſperately, 
In all religious conteſts, we find an unex- 
ampled bravery, that po dangers diſcon- 
cert; and a conſtancy and firmneſs that no 
force can withſtand. | | 
| Beſides the number of factious men abroad, 
in this country too, there are men ſo unprin- 
cipled, as to ſacrifice their probity, honour, 
love of their country; in ſhort, every thing, 
on no other principle than to oppoſe the ope- 
rations of government. If the meaſures of 
the miniſtry were ever ſo confiſtet.t and 
juſtifiable; theſe men are ever hanging out de- 
ceitful and alluring baits to catch the vulgar 


populace ; their very political exiſtence 'and 


admiration depends on rendering odious the 
conduct of the prince and ininiſters: they 
ſpeud their whole lives in violent oppoſition 
ad uproar. In ſhort, modern patriotiſm 
s nothing more than a frantic zeal, inſpired 
by deſigning men, into weak and impetuous 
minds, There remains ſo ſmall a portion 
of public ſpirit amongſt us, that many men, 
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who ſhould poſſeſs the moſt noble, indepen- 
dant and difintereſted principles, are ready 
to ſacrifice every tender tie, every thing 
great and excellent, for the mean conſidera- 
tion of ſome temporary bribe, or pecuniary 
emolument, Their own extravagance oblige 
them to be ready to — 2 to 
a ſervile dependancy; and if diſappointed 
in their expectations of preferment, in a fit 
bt deſpair they commence pretended patriots, 


{ſeveral 


affect popularity, harraſs and perplex the — 
miniſtry, and injure the whole empire. the m 
It has been advanced, in favour of tax-W Wou 
ation, that _ great trading towns are coun 
not repreſented by members in the Britin diene 
parliament ; and, therefore, the Americans with 
are equally obliged to be obedient to the ¶ cauſe 
laws as well as theſe people. Though the Whave 
light of the ſun might as well be compared Non 
to the glimmering of a candle, as an Engliſi ¶ who! 
trading town to ſuch an extenſive country a I neve 
America; yet, this has been artfully in-Wthe 
troduced as a powerful argument in favouriWprev; 
of the preſent diſpoſition to tax the colo-M temp 
niſts ; and ſome thoughtleſs and weak men town 
are perfectly ſatisfied with its validity. elfed 
Low the caſe of the Americans, and the cour 
inhabitants of à trading town, is in noi thiss 
reſpect ſimilar, In theſe trading towns, all cour 
the re are upon an equal footing with Ame 
the individuals in every part of the king-W theſe 
dom: beſides, though the particular town utio 
are not repreſented, the country. is; andi then 
chere is no town in England, Which has 2 port 
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ſeveral members, of both lords and com- 
mons, near them. The members of both 
houſes are three thouſand miles from the 
Americans, If the miniftry were inclined to 
raiſe an additional tax onany of our manufac- 
turing towns, to which they had not been ac- 
cuſtomed, would ſuch a law paſs without a vioz 
lent oppoſition? Would not ſeveral members 
oppoſe the law: and are they not on the ſpot 
ready to raiſe the alarm? And would the moſt 
violent oppoſition in England be conſtrued by 
the miniſtry into rebellion againſt the prince? 
Would chey. call forth a military force in this 
country, to ſubdue the refractory into obe- 
dience ? It is preſumed they would act 
with more caution. Who has pleaded the 
cauſe of the Americans ? 
have they in the houſe of commons ? 
None ; except a few members in oppoſition, 
whoſe reaſoning, though ever ſo cogent, is 
never attended to. Is it not too true, that 
the majority of votes, and not reaſoning, 
prevails ? Beſides, were the miniſtry to at- 
tempt any meaſures injurious to a trading 
town in England, would not petitions have 
effet, when ſupported by members in the 
court intereſt ? Are thereany tradingrowns in 
thiscountry, that havenotſychintereſt? What 
court member neither houſe has attended to 


American petitions? Have not the coloniſts for 


theſeten years repeatedly preſented humble pe- 
titions for a redreſs of grievances? Have not 
the majority in both houſes unanimouſly ſup- 
ported the miniſtry ; and have they not con- 
| ſtant! 


What intereſt 
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The plan which was laſt adopted to ſettle 
ur differences, was ſaid to hold the olive 
ranch in one band, and the ſword in the 
ther. This ſtatute declared, that Great 
tain could bind the colonies in all caſes 
hatfoever ; that the Britiſh parliament 
ud an unlimited power over the property 
ad per ſons of the coloniſts : they poſitively 
liſted on the right of fixing the ſum each 
lony was to raiſe for the 1upport of the 
other country. Theſe terms, which were 
fly intended to allure and deceive the 
Intiſh nation, were rejected with diſdain, 
id increaſed the animoſities — 

It is not thought ſufficient by the friends 
| adminiſtration, that the colonies raiſe a 
im annually ; but they muſt raiſe whatever 
mis voted by a Britiſh parliament, If the 
embers of both houſes were queſtioned 
gly, what mode of taxation was leaſt bur- 
tenſome to the individuals in America; or 
mat would be the moſt eligible means of 
uling a revenue; or how much each pro- 
nce could ſpare ; perhaps the majority, if 
ley ſpoke truth, would declare they knew 
ot, Is it juſt, 1s it. honourable then, to 
re votes at random? The members ac+ 
aowledge they do not underſtand the proper 
ode of taxation, or the internal police of 
le American provinces; and yet they 
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hatever wild projects they propoſe. Whe⸗ 
lier this is done by deſign or negligence, 
the people in Great Britain and Ameri, 


* . 
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port the miniſtry, by countenancing 


? 


#- 
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ca became the immediate ſufferers, and h Dur 
* have an undoubted right to expect redreſs. * 


Aimited ſupremacy of Great Britain, and | 


To what principles the meaſures 

vernment may be attributed for the 
aſt twelve years is difficult to determin 
It cannot ariſe from an intention 
only taxing the Americans; becauſe, 
all the continental petitions, | beſides t 
moſt fokemn profeſſions of allegiance to h 
majeſty, they have voluntarily offered. 
raiſe us reaſonable ſupplies ; they only inf 
upon following their own mode as uſual ta 
this purpoſe in making it dependant on tl 
votes of their own aſſemblies. If ourr 
quifitions were only a ſupply, what matte 
how it is rarſed, ſo that the ſum is remit” 
tothe mother country? This little diſtinctioi 
trifling as it may ſeem, is for what we a 
principally ſacrificing the lives of thouſant 
of our brave ſoldiers and ſailors, to exhau 
our national treaſure; impoveriſh our pe 
ple, and in the end to loſe the very obje 
we are contending for. 

The main ſcope of the mimiſters hath bee 
to force the Americans, by every meant 
direct and indirect, to acknowledge the ut 


their own inconſiſtency they have prevent 
this. To effect theſe great purpoſes, it v 
not the proper way to make laws and repe 
them; wwe of one opinion this ſeſſion, an 
another the next; mor was it honourable 
think of enforcing obnogwus laws, by mu 
ary violence, upon che narrow princip! 
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nd eur coloniſts being in a detenceleſs ſtatcg 
dreſs, let us remember, that the miniſtry, and 


| their flatterers and abettors, conſtantlx 


ares . 
the ned in our ears, that the Americans were 
-rminWvards, poltroons, bluſtering bullies. The 
it id of the drum, the piercing ſquall of + 
afe, Neffe, the fight of regular troops, without 
les ie uſe of arms, or the thunder of guns, 

to hre to frighten. the Americans into ſub- 
red on. V £ 
v ini lt is owing to the contempt which the 
faal M aiſtry and their wife friends had of the 

on t verican ſpirit, that we are reduced to our 


ſent difficulties, The American oppoſi- 
n was treated too lightly, and even ludi- 
-mittMoully, till they made a very formidable ap- 
arance. , Some noble lords aſſerted, the 
loniſta were not ſerious; others talked of 
duing them without arms, and, indeed, 
the meaſures that have been purſued, bY 
r peſarince us, that the information from our g 
lony ſervants muſt have been untrue, or | 
lat our miniſtry were dreaming about the 
lars of the tate. 1 

The Boſton port bill, that received ſuch 
arks of approbation from the miniſterial 
ſends, was to perform wonders ; it was re- 
thoed through the land as a ſcheme replete 
th political fagacity ; our differences were 
de ſettled without the loſs of a ſoldier. 
bat has been the conſequence; It widen- 
the breach, and added fuel to fire; it was 
treſh reviving air, that ferved to increaſe, 
t devouring flame, If we may be allowed 


, * 
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to conjecture, this act was framed on a ſu; 
poſition, that, however deaf the America 
might be to reafon, they would ſoon | 
brought to a ſerious reflexion, when the 
trading intereſts were at ſtake ; and; whe 
men are ready to gy. up all their i 
tereſt, nay, even the means of obtaining 
livelihgod, we have a juſt right to thin 
them ſincere The framers of the bill, arg 
ed from their own feelings; ſelf interc 


h Far 18 their prevailing principle; an 
If they had it in their power to determind 


whether they are to be the utter ruin of th 
once happy country, or relinquiſh the 
places, there is no great difficulty in co 
ceiving which they would embrace. 

Wich regard to this laſt act, it was thoug 
neceſſary to obtain obedience by a milita 
force ; and ten thouſand men were ſoon! 
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to ſubdue the refractory in the colonies. have 


dontrary: 
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This formidable army, theſe conquerors 
of America, have been cooped as in Polka 
like inoffenſive poultry ; nor have they been 
1 the capable of pe forming one exploit worthy 
Whef| of the military bravery of a Britiſh army; 
ir i nay, they have at laſt been forced to aban- 
ningz don it, and quit it with difgrate. 
thin The American army, wg were taught to 
arg believe, were a mere mob, who would fly 
Vere ar the firſt fight of diſciplined troops; there 
auf was ſcarce. a military man in this kingdom, 
rminq or even in America, who did not treat any 
ot til idea of American refiſtance as madneſs in 
 thtY the extreme; they declared the thing to be 
cod impoſſible. Theſe valiant ſons of Mars, 
theſe ſelf-ſufficient heroes, were to drive the 
hougi Yankies, the cowardly American poltroons, 
nilitat the fanatic praying, pſalm-ſinging provin- 
ſoon cials, all through their country, like a flock 
the mſof wild geeſe, New generals and freſh troops 
d_athave been ſent over to be ſpectators of the 
fliciBdiferace of the mother country, and they 
ies. have now returned, not like Roman genes 
my Mpale, to receive the honour of a glorious 
ner!c@riumph, but to convince this deluded na- 
Wee ion, if it can be convinced; of the impro- 
of Mpability of our pretent meaſures ever fucs 


a ſat 
rica 
on 


imagſpeeding. 5 

load They who deceive a moſt excellent prince, 
recuteſhad a generous, and brave people, mult not 
urnt Nomplain when they themſelves are deceived. 


jult d 
* 


n order, however, to prepare our minds 
or a more rational conduct, for the future, 
Vor. II. 2 let 
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let us take a ſurvey of the preſent ſtate of 


| 
I 
2 


affairs, and the plans intended to be executed 
by the miniſtry, for the termination of our 
national diſputes. RS > | 

At preſent, then, all America, except 


ſome 1nconſiderable places, and Eaſt and 


Welt Florida, is probably in the poſſeſſion 
of the provincials. The people on the con- 
tinent are under the immediate ſubjection ot 
the congreſs, delegated from the different 
provir.ces, and elected by the free voice of 
the people. The congreſs has power to de- 
termine on the meaſures neceſſary to be pur- 
ſued, either to proſecute the war, in the de- 
fence of what they call liberty, or to ne- 
gociate with the mother country on the ſub- 
jet of peace. They have, in the name of 
all the colonies they repreſent, petitioned 
the king to be upon the ſame footing they 
were before the year 1763. They likewiſe 
intift, that a Britiſh parliament have no right 


to tax them; but they readily ſubmit to 


parliamentary regulations of their trade. 
They freely offer, and ſolemnly promiſe to 
raiſe a revenue for the uſe of ſupporting the 
burdens of the mother country, but inſiſt on 
following their own modes of raiſing this 


Topply ; namely, to be _ voted as for- 


merly, when the exigencies of ſtate required 
it, in their own aſſemblies. They likewiſe 
conſider our reſtraining laws on A trade, 
equal to a tax. Petitions fimiliar to theſe 


have been delivered with the greateſt de- 
| _ 
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cency and unaffected humiliation to the 
throne, requeſting the interference of his 
majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to liſten to their complaints, redreſs their 
grievances, and thus happily terminate the 
preſent diſcords. | 

The miniſtry and their friends in both 
houſes, have declared the preſent American 
reſiſtance, to be rebellion. They have treat- 


ed the congreſs, and their petition, with _ 


the utmoſt contempt. The colony gover- 
nors have increaſed the apprehenſions of the 
American ſubjects by proclamations, in 
which they have proſcribed particular per- 
ſons. They have changed the law civil to 
the law martial. They have endeavoured, 
but without effect, to excite the hatred of 
one colony agãinſt another; and in order to 
reduce the Americans to obedience, the mi- 
Rad have ſent . out a naval and military 

To determine now what ought to be done 
is rather difficult ; but, as we have only two 
yays left to proceed ; either to conquer this 
ſpirit in the Americans, or to negociate 


Vith the congreſs to eſtabliſh a 2 


peace; let us canjecture on the conſe- 
quences attending either method, and then 
ve ſhall be better able to form a judgment of 
what will be moſt expedient for the true 
intereſts of the country, Firſt then, let us 
draw ſome inferences, of what may moſt 
lkely happen from proſecuting the war. 


_ OS — — 
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= Great expectations, it is ſaid, are formed 
by the miniſ , of effeCting a conqueſt by a 
naval force. The ſcheme 1s, to take all the 
American veſſels and ſell them as legal 
prizes. Let us, however, 'remember, they 


will not be loaded with French indigo, cot- 


tan, ſugar or Spaniſh ſilver. We will ſup- 

ole, that the whole navy of Great Britain 
is employed on this occaſion ; and in conſe- 
quence, through the vigilance of our cruifing 


- veſſels, all noir Rupping is in the poſſeſſion 


of the Engliſh, We will ſuppoſe this ef- 
tected ; we will ſuppoſe, that ſeveral pro- 
vincial privateers are fitted out againſt them- 
ſelves ; and that by accident the tather mur- 
ders his ſon, the bs is father. We will 
Tappoſe all their principal ſea- port towns 
deſtroyed : but then, we have not conquered 
the coloniſts, ' ', * * N 
There is a conſiderable army on land, 
with whom we muſt engage; who are too 
politic to decide the fate of their country by 
a ſingle battle, Ihey would moſt probably 
harraſs our army continually, or keep it 


fixed in a fimilar ſtate of inaction, to the va-, ff 


liant ten thouſapd in Boſton. Bur ſuppofing 
a very powerful army was to divide, accord- 
ing to the idea of ſome of our Engliſh poli- 
ticlans, and twenty, or thirty thouſand ſol- 
diers were to land in Canada, and the ſame 
number in the ſquthern provinces, either in 
Georgia or South Carolina, Ts it probable 
that theſe armies could ever meet? Is it not 
a fact, well known to the army in general, 


and 
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and particularly to thoſe brave men ho 


ſerved laſt war in America, that ſuch a 


ſcheme would be impracticable? But let us 
ſuppoſe fixty thouſand men thus employed, 
even Tucceeded, conquered and deſtroyed 


every town and village in America; but- 


chered men, women, and children promiſ- 
euouſly; and nearly extirpated their whole 
race, Of what conſequence would this con- 
tinent beto the mother country, when {tripped 
of her trading veſſels, when depopulated ; 
when all her towns and villages are deſtroyed; 
when her fertile corn fields are laid waſte ? 
How are the taxes, for which we now con- 
tend, then to be levied? Can our miniſters, 
though ever ſuch great financiers, extract 
m the wild, howhng, melancholy beaſts 
in the deſert, the ſums to pay off the national 
debt-? Would they obtain a majority, would 
they requeſt both houſes to paſs votes, and 
force che American trees to comply with 
the demands of the mother country? Some 
end may be anſwered by a war with other 
pations; but what advantage are we to gain 


dy murdering thouſands of our own people ? 


What joy can ariſe from carrying deſolation 
through our/own — and plunging the 
tword-into our on boſoms? Such unfeel- 
ty reſentments may be ere to our na- 
tural enemies; but it muſt produce horror in 
the mind of every ®well-wiſher to this 
M e | 


Our religion, our conſciences, violently 


oppoſe the preſent unmercitul diſpoſition 


| 
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to our friends, our relations, our bra- 
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thers. 

Hut ſuppoſe we ſhould be diſappointed in 
our ex tions of ſucceſs; and a great part 
of our fleet ſhould be loſt ; for all ſea-faring 
people know what danger there is on the 
American coaſt, which is a lee ſhore. When 
the Nortb-weſt wind ſets in, the chief of our 
ſhips, if they aze ſo hazardous as to keep out 
to ſea, will be driven towards the Weſt In- 
dies. There are likewiſe frequent and dan: 
gerous hurricanes on the coaſt. Suppoſing, 
notwithſtanding our vigilance, many of the 
American pri vateers eſcape, and plunder our 
rich Weſt Indiamen? Will any man con- 


verſant jn naval affairs and the American 


eoaſt, ſay, that ſuch a thing is impro- 
bable ? We ſhould recollect, that when ſhips 
have been'out about four or five months, they 


will want docking; their bottoms will want 


cleauing ; their fides will want caulking, 


otherwiſe they will be uſeleſs. How are 


ſhips to be refitted for ſea ? At Hallifax, ſay 
the miniſtry, Where are the ſhipwrights ; 
for the Americans will give no aſkiance 
whatever in heaving down our veſſels, Nor 
will our ſhips, unleſs our army ſhould be hap- 
pily poſted on ſhore, ever be permitted to 
enter their dock- yards, many of which lie 
many miles up a nartw rixer. So that for 
refitting, our ſhips muſt return home, eſpe- 


cially our great ones, or be like uſeleſs logs 


floating on the ſea. For the American-built 


veſſels are excellent fox quick ſailing; and 


thoſe 
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thoſe employed on the coaſt being ſmall, 


are eaſily refitted, even without going into 
their principal harbours, | 

The difficulties we are going to ęncouhter, 
our penetrating miniſtry, perhaps, have not 


had leiſure to examine; but let us attend 


and a little time may diſcover, that theſe pre- 
ſent ſyggeſigns are melancholy tryths. It 
is our thoughtleſsngſs and want of foreſight 
that gives ſpirit to the Americans; and it 
ſeems at preſent the peculiar happineſs of 


this country, for miniſters to be haſty in 


council, to paſs laws without conſideration, 
The American councijs, on the contrary, 
ſeem to be very deliberate; hut, when 
points are determined, the plans are rapidly 
executed, 5 „ 
The chance, then, is certainly equal, 
whether our fleet ſhall return victorious, or 


whether they periſh in the attempt, notwith - 
Tapding our great and 1978 preparati- 
| ich if 4 or | 


ons, which, if continu one year only, 
will coſt this nation near four millions 
ſterling. The American revenue would not 
amount to ſuch a ſum for a great number of 
years, had even the acts heen admitted. An 
2 mode of paying the nationa] 

ebt. | 

If a part of our fleets lay in the American 
harbours, what will be the conſequence ? 


The Coloniſts, moſt probably, if they poſ- 


ſeſs the land, will produce conſtant alarms, 


by either temporary- built veſſels to ſet fire to 


our ſhips, or other ſtratagems, that will 


equally 


| 
| 
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equally annoy us; and, if our ſhips are 
frozen up next winter in their harbours or 
rivers, they may likely be loſt for ever to 
the mother country, Thus will our brave 
failors, the ineſtimable ſupporters of Great 
Britain, be left to the mercy of an enraged 
people, ; | ; | 
The ill effects of prohihiting all inter- 

ourſe with the mother ery; will be 
wes Bc ſeverely felt, firſt by the merchants, 
and then by the manufacturers of Great Bri- 
gain, not to mention the difadvantages to our 
Weft India iflands. But, indeed, commer- 
cial and pecuniary conſiderations are incon- 
ſiderable, When we reflect on the great num- 
ber of human victims who are to be ſacrificed 
on this occaſion. But it ſeems the lives of. 
thouſands are trifles to an unteeling miniſtry. 
While they lenjoy the luxuries of life, un- 
diſturbed, they ſeem inſenſible to the piercing 
cries of the brave ſoldier or ſailor's widow, 
and their impoveriſhed fatherleſs children. 
From theſe conjectures on our naval 
force, let us confider the army. We will 
ſuppoſe ſixty thoufand men landed, thirty 
thouſand on the ſouthern 'provinces, and 
the ſame number in the northerg. Far 
ſome time the army muſt remain near the 
ſea- coaſts; and, if they begin their march, 
with intent to take poſlelfon of the nu- 
megous towns, villages, and plantations, they 
muſt leave their heavy artillery ; for the 
Toads in America are not like thoſe in Great 


Britain. In the ſouthern provinces, no pet- 


bon 
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ſon can travel twenty miles from the ſea- 


coaſts, except through thick woods, an 4 


farther up the country there are no roads in 
many parts. In North America, though a 
larger portion of land is cleared, yet the tra- 
velling in general is through woods, at leaſt 
every ten or twenty miles. In the progreſs 
of our military through the country, unleſs 
the Americans were abſolutely cowards, as 
the miniſtry formerly: aſſerted, and which we 
now know'not to be true; an engagement or 


ſeveral muſt happen, and the natives of 


America underſtand buſfi- fighting rather bet, 
ter than Scotchmen, Heſſians, or Ruſſians, 


They know more, they know the coun- 


try, and they would make every ten 
miles a ſerious march to our brave Britiſh 
ſoldiers. _ FIT - 

If an army of fixty thouſand Engliſh are 
in America, they muſt be fed. But how? 
Nor by the Americans; for they would na- 
turally deſtroy every ſort of ſuſtenance at the 
approach of the king's troops, It is poſi- 
tively impracticable to ſupply ſuch an army, 
from the fleet or tranſports ; or even from 
the mother coutry; unleſs the tranſports 
could follow the camp on dry land: but 
even baggage waggons cannot he drawn far 
up the country, eſpecially in the ſouthern 
provinces, 21 * 8 


It is an invariable maxim amongſt the 


Americans, never to face ag enemy but with 
ſuperior advantages and the moſt evident 


proſpefts of ſucceſs, After the ſcorching 


hegt 
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heat of the day's march, for it, muſt be re- | 


membered the country in ſummer is burning 
hot, the ſoldier muſt be refreſhed with reſt : 
it is poſitively impracticable in moſt parts to 
form a regular;camp ; then how is the wea- 
ried ſoldier to ſleep in ſecurity? How is 
an army to brave the dangers of the field, 
when famiſhing with hunger, and deprived 
af reſt? In the cabinet, and on the map of 


America, the miniſtry may form a plan of 


operations; in the upper and lower houſe 
they may chearfully vote; but a great army 
cannot be fed by the wiſhes of the firſt, or 


the ready concurrence of the laſt : nor can 


ſoldiers travel ſo eaſy in America, as our 
wiſe politicians on a ſheet of paper, Our 
army therefore, unleſs 1 by ſome 
ſy;ernatural ' means, if they attempt to 
penetrate far into the country, muſt pe- 
riſh for want of the neceſlaries of if Nea 
Among other things we ſhould conſider 
chat the climate will occaſion ſickneſs; pu- 
trid fevers will probably deſtroy more than 
the word. Where, and how is the poor 
enfeebled ſick ſoldier to obtain any com- 


. fortable relief? The fick and wounded will 


be frequently left to the cryel care of Indian 
ſavages ; it would be a greater charity to 


| hang every ſoldier we ſend on this unneceſ- 


fary crue] expedition. Only let ys ſuppoſe 
for a moment, that a French army was 


landed on the coaſt of England ; can we 


imagine they would march through our 


country? Would all the Engliſh fly at the 
a appearance 
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appearance of French troops? Would our 
enemies receive may aſſiſtance from our 
countrymen ? No. We ſhould unite with 
vigour to oppoſe the intended ravages of the 
invaders: we ſhould rack our inventions to 
cut off fupplies ; we ſhould diſcomfit them 
by every means that fancy could imagine. 
Will not the Americans conduct them- 
ſelves in a ſimilar manner? Will they not 
continually harraſs in the day, and in the 
night, will they not diſturb our wearied 
men; and are they not on the ſpot ready 
for theſe purpoſes ? It ought to be remem- 
bered, that our army will not be permitted 
to paſs through the country, and receive 
temporary refreſhments from' the people as 
formerly ; nor ſhall we paſs quietly, as our 


generals did laſt war; nor are the coloniſty 
to be frightened like the French and luxu- 


rious Spaniard, at the name of Britiſh ſol- 
diers. No; they are inſpired with a fer- 
vent difintereſted zeal for their religion, 


their laws, their liberties ; their property is 
not alone the object of contention ; they are 
'deſperate and determined ; their reſolution 
is to tranſmit to poſterity the Engliſh free- 
dom in its pure original ſtate. | 


Theſe are the natural diſadvantages of the 
war, and many more might be enumerated, 
which at preſent we omit. The miniſtry 
well know, that neither officers or 'men en- 
gage with 3 or cordiality in the pre- 
ſent ſervice. They, as men of nice honour, 
are divided between the pleadings of con- 

J 4 [> ſcience, 
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troops would readily 
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feience, and their duty as officers ; to men 


of different ſentiments either may preponde- 
rate. Neceſſity may ot 15 


e many to engage 
in the unwelcome ſervice; but others freely 


declare, they do not perceive the neceſſity of 


engaging their lives in a duty, that can nei- 
ther redound to the glory and magnanimity 
of the country, or the military ſpirit of the 
honourable ſoldier. 

Thus it muſt appear, that the profeey- 
tion of the war, let it be confidered 1 in what- 
ever point of view, muſt be injurious to our 
country; and not improbably ſever us for 
ever from our colonies. If we are ſucceſsfut 
by our.arms, {till no good whatever will be 
pat ©1288 þ 
and if we are unſucceſsful, we muſt then 
make peace with our coloniſts on their own 
terms. 

Men in an enemy” 's country, perhaps cut off 
from all ſupplies, if the commanders im- 
prudentiy marched too fat; and, in a ſtar- 
ving condition, ſurrounded by the provin- 
eials, are not likely to engage with courage. 

It is not improbable, that the foreign 

embrace the firſt 
vourable opportunity chat offered to deſert, 
when they found a likelihood of being better 
provided tor. Theſe are only ſome of che 
diſadvantages , which may happen if our 
army proceed up the country. If they 
remain near the ſea- coat, or in a ſimilar 
Kate to thoſe. lately in Boſtun, we may as 
well koep them peaceably and inactive in 


our 


for our ſucceſs will be our ruin: 
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ur own eountry ; and. by that means ſave 
he nationgnlions. of money. 

We would adviſe heſe pretenders to.con- 
queſt, to conquer their own private reſent- 
ments; their own violent paſſions; then 
their inflexible perverſeneſs and obſtinacy : 
this would be a conqueſt indeed; a conqueſt, 
that would not diſgrace the greateſt man in 
the kingdom, | 


ment, ſome points ſhould be given up; all 
animoſities ſhould . ceaſe before the com- 
mencement of a negociation, and an act of 
general pardon — 


of the mother country. The high-ſpirited 


reſentments of ſome ſeading men in Ameri- 
ca ſnould fubfide; diſcord and violence on both 


ſides ſnould end, and the calm voice of rea- 
ſon ſhould be ſubſtituted in their place, 
Thus may tranquility be reſtored, and thus 
may the blunders of the former and the pre- 
ſent miniſtry. be repaired, and the deſigns of 
thoſe wretches who have fomented our un- 
natural diviſions, both in this country and 
in America, be fruſtrated. 

The inſinuations, that the Americans aim 


at independance,/ are ſtories invented and 


circulared to increaſe our animoſities; but 


there is nothing more untrue. It is im- 


poſſible for the coloniſts. to be happier thay 
under the protection of Great Britain; and 


Vox. II. A they 


To bring about a reconciliation of theſe 
unbappy differences, on the fide of govern - 


oblivion of what has 
J paſſed, ſnould lay the foundation on the fide 


N 
ö 
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they will underſtand their own intereſts. 1; 
is What they wiſh ; it is what they hare 
petitioned for. Shall we be deaf then to 
their intreaties ; and by our petulence and 
inflexible reſentments, loſe them for ever! 
It is inevitable, unleſs we approve of ſome 
mode of refonciliation.” It is from our re- 
peated inattention to their applications for 


| redreſs, that, unwearied and alarmed with 


jealouſies, they have armed in their defence, 
Now they are in arms, now it is found in 
direct contradiction tothe paliating and amu- 
ſing profeffions of adminiſtration, and their 
ſervile adherents on the continent, that the 
provincials are reſolute; e are' diverted 
with a new ſpecies of reaſoning, that does 
high honour to the parties, bes DENT 

One noble lord - ſays, ©* Bad this year, 
better the next; that the Engliſh are always 
unſucceſsful at the beginning of a war.“ 


Another noble; lord, tells us, that we mult 


ruſh. on the foe impetuouſly, and conquet 
this ſpirit in America. We are to do this 
immediately, without any conſideration. 
We-are not to examine too nicely into' the 
cauſes. Indeed his lordſhip is right, they 
will not bear examination; but they ſhall be 
examined, and the public ſhall be informed 
of their evil tendency. A third lord, in an 
Elegant oration, rails vehemently againſt 
miniſters at the opening the ſeſſion ; next 


day accepts a place, and turns yeſterday's 
ſatire into a panegyric, and loud bawlings of 


_ applauſe 
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8. I applauſe to- day. It is however not our prox. 


y hare vince to be perſonal ; we mean only to attack 
en to meaſures, not the men, for this laſt would 
ce and be an inexhauſtible ſubject. 
erer This detail of fass is ſubmitted to the 

ſome ¶ conſideration of the unbiaſſed and ſenſible 


ur re-fff part of the nation; and it is preſumed moſt 


ns for i thinking men will acknowledge, that the 
| with MM miniſtry have, in ſeveral inſtances, oppreſſed 
fence. il the Americans. The diſturbances, have not 
ind in ¶ ariſen from the deſigns of a few factious men, 
amu-I either in this country or America, as admi- 
their piſtration would fain make us believe. But 
at the ¶ all our preſent misfortungs- ſeem owing to 
rerted our inflexible obſtinacy in purſuing uncon- 
t does I ſtitutional meaſures. A regular ſyſtem of 

oppreſfſion has prevailed on the fide of Great 
Britain, and a violent and ſteady oppoſition 
on the fide, and in every part of America, 
We have been deaf to petitions or -remon+- 
ſtrances, or the American diſtreſſes ; we 
have, by injuring commerce, induced thou- 


employment. in forcign countries; theſe 


their complaints, Thus have we ſtrengthen- 
ed the er of America, and weakened 
med WW and rendered feeble our own country. Pe- 
n an I titions for theſe ten years have approached 
ainſt W the throne ; the petitioners have been con- 
next WI ſtantly ſcorned, rejected, and even inſulted. 
ay's The whole eonduct of the miniſtry, the 
s of ¶ preſet ſtate of this diſtreſſed nation; the 


ſands of: our poor countrymen to ſeek for ' 


petitioned too, but we were ynheedful of 


auſe Aa 2 whole 
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=” whole of che foregoing facts, all prore the 
truth of theſe aſſertions. 

If the War is even juſt, and we proſecute 

it with vigour and ſucceſs, yet it will ruin 


the country; which reaſon alone ſhould in, 
Auce us to avoid it. If it is unjuſt; when 
| the calm voice of reaſon returns, what hory 


rors, what tortures, will then afflict us} 
| The ſad remembrance of the ſlaughtered VICp 
| tims will ever be preſent to our view; our 
| | guilty ſouls will be ever on the rack; ſtruck 

| with remorſe,” we ſhall fink with deſpair; 
| | and death will be a relief to minds conſcious 
| 


| of murdering an inoffepfive IE who 
i þave x not provoked Uſe 
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